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ADVENTURES 

OF 

HUGH TREVOR. 
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CHAP. I. 

GLOOMY THOUGHTS : FILIAL EMOTIONS : A 
JOURNEY TO THE COUilTRY : A LAWYER'S 

Accou^rT8 not easily closed : conscien* 

TIOUS SCRUPLES^ THE LEGACY RECEIVED AND 
divided: RETURN TO OXFORD: MORA DIS- 
APPOINTMENT : TREACHERY SUSPECTED: AR- 
RIVAL AT LONDON ; DIFFICULTY IN CHOOS<* 
INC A PROFESSION. 

My agitation of mind was too violent 
to be quickly appeased ; it did not end 
with the day, or with the week ; but on 
the contrary excited interrogatories that 
prolonged the paroxysm. Why was I 
disturbed? Why angry with myself? 
VOL, III. A Why 
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Why did I accuse Olivia of being severe, 
or what did the accusation mean? 
What were my views ? From the tumul- 
tuous state of my emotions, I could not 
disguise to myself that I had an alFeftion 
for her: but had she ever intimated an 
^fFeftion for me ? Was the passion that 
devoured me rational? She was of a 
wealthy family : of the provision her &- 
ther had made for her I was ignorant.; 
biitl knew that her expeftat ions from 
the aunt, said to be now dying, and from 
others of her kindred, were great. Was 
I prepared to accept fitvours, make myself 
a dependent, and be subservient to the 
unfeeling caprice of Heftor, or any other 
proud and Ignorant relation? Did not 
such people esteem wealth as the test and 
the measure -of worth? What counter- 
poise had I, but sanguine hopes ? of the 
probable fallacy of which I had already 
received strong proofs ; and which did 
not, in the piftures that fancy at present 
drew, burst upon me with those bright 

and 
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and vivid flashes that had lately made 
them so alluring. My passions and pro- 
pensities all led me to seek the power of 
conferring benefits, controlling folly, and 
of being the champion of merit, and the 
rewarder of virtue. Oug^t I not either 
to renounce Olivia, or to render myself 
in every respeft her equal ; and to dis* 
dain the degrading insolence with which 
any pretensions of mine would Otherwise 
be received. Had I no reason to fear 
that Olivia herself was a little influenced 
by personal considerations ? Would she 
have been quit<t so ready to disapprove, 
had the advantages of fortime been on 
my side ? Was this inferiority entirely 
disregarded by her ? The doubt was grat- 
ing, but pertinaciously intrusive. Would 
not any proposal from, me be treated 
with the most sovereign contempt, if not 
by heji by Heftor and her other rela* 
tions ? Why then did I think of her ? 
it was but a very few days since the wealth 
4uk1 power that should have raise<^ me, 

A z £ur 
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far above the sphere of the Mowbraij' 
family, were supposed to be within my 
*grasp. How painful was the distance ai. 
which they now appeared ! My present 
idebility was felt with intolerable impa^ 
tience. To love and to be unable to 
•heap ihappiness on the objedt beloved, 
ivas a thought that assailed me with ex - 
cruciatmg sensations ! 

At this very period another event hap- 
pened, that did not contribute to enlivea 
the prospeft, 
J had lately received intelligence frona 
" my mother, the tenor of ^which was tKat 
she dreaded the approach of- poverty; 
gnd about a. fortnight after the departure 
of Olivia, a letter came, by which I learn- 
ed that lawyer Thornby had refused 
^1 further supplies, affirming that my .. 
grandfather's efFe(9;s were entirely ex- 
hausted ; jexcept the thousand pounds 
left by the redor at -my own disposals 
pf this I had already .received fifty 
powdsi and jny mother urgently .de* 

clared 
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ckred in her letter that, if I did not ap- 
fJy part of the remainder for her sup- 
port, she should be left in the decline of 
life (the approach of which she was now 
very ready to acknowledge) in imminent 
danger of want ; nay, so as perhaps even 
to come upon the parish. My pride re- 
volted at the very thought ; and I was 
angry with her for having conceived or 
committed it to paper. 

Should I suffer my mother to want ^ 
No. To become a pauper ? My heart 
spurned at the base suggestion. I had 
been several years under the tuition of 
the redor, and had acquired more than 
was good of his family dignity. The 
pi^re before me was not a pleasing one, 
but I would subjed myself to any hard- 
ships» ay would starve on a grain a day, 
rather than abandon my mother. My 
motives were mixed ; some wrong some 
rig^t. 

This affair made me resolve once more 
to ^sit my native country, and my re- 

A 3 solution 
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solution was immediately put in prac- 
tice. It was a relief, though of a painful 
kind, to the more painful state in which 
my undecided thoughts at that moment 
held me. The man whose contradic- 
tory impulses goad him in a thousand 
different direftions, without permittmgf, 
him to pursue any one, is happy to be 
put in motion. 

My arrival was unexpected : my mo^ 
ther^ who was but little inclined to ac« 
cuse herself, received me with much morcL 
satisfaction than embarrassment. 

The behaviour of Thornby was not 
quite so self-complacent. My questions,, 
concerning the receipt and disbursement 
of my grandfiither's property, were some- 
times answered with the affeftation of 
open honesty ; and at others with petu* 
larit ambiguity, so that I knew not whe- 
ther he meant to shun or to provoke in- 
quiry. * Executorship was a very thank- 

* less office; it involved a man in continu- 

* al trouble, for which he could receive 

* no 
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* no recompence^ and then subjefted him 

* to the su^icions of people, who were 

* unable or unwillipg to look after their 

* own af&irs. His very great friend- 

* ship for the redkor had induced him to. 

* take this office upon himself, though he 

* well knew the trouble and tediousness 
^ a4: tending it, and the ingratitude with 

* which it was always repaid. He hivd 

* several times in bis life played the fool 
' in the same way, and had always met. 

* with the same reward.' 

Equivocation is the essence of law, and 
I believe he spoke truth, 

* He should tate care>^ however, not 

* to involve him^lf in such officious 

* troubles for the future. As for the ac- 
^ counts^ he was ready at all times, and 

* desirou^ to have them settled. He 

* had beeiii plagued enough, and had even 

* paid money out of his. own pocket, 

* which he was sure, whenever a balance 

* came to be struck, he should not be 

* reimbursed. But there were various 

A 4 * affairs 
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' affairs that he could not immediately 

* close ; law accotints, bad debts, mort- 

* gageS, and Other matters that required 

* time. He had busmess of his own to 

* which he must attend, or be ruined ; his 

* clients would have good aftions against 

* him,if it could be proved that their suits 

* were lost by his negleft. Indeed he 

* was not bound to give me any account ; 

* but he always afted on the square, and 

* therefore defied scrutmy ; nay, he wish* 

* ed it, for what had an honest man to 

* fear ?' 

He talked so much of his honesty 
that, if he did not quite persuade me it 
was immaculate^ he at least led me to 
doubt. 

Beside, as he had reminded me, what 
claims had I? The property was be- 
queathed to my mother j she had mar- 
ried, her husband had squandered it away, 
and there was an end of it. Farther in- 
quiry was but vexation and loss of time. 
It is true, the supposed wealth of the 

reftor 
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redtor had quickly disappeared : but if 
the owner of it, my mother's husband, 
were satisfied, what could be said ? 

She indeed hinted to me that Wake- 
field, finding he could wrest no more 
firom his uncle, unless by filing a bill in 
Chancery, or some other process at law, 
for which he had no funds, not to men- 
tion the great chance of his being cast 
in costs of suit, had been obliged to de- 
sist ; though convinced that the property 
was not one half expended. He had a 
better hope. Thornby was old, had no 
children, and might soon leave him the 
whole. 

With most men this would have been 
a powerful motive; but thepassions of her 
young husband, my mother owned, were 
too impetuous to be restrained by the cold 
considerations of prudence. At first she 
censured him with reluAance i for to cen- 
sure him was in reality to adduce memen- 
tos of her own folly ; but her resentment 
against him for having deserted her pre- 

A 5 sently 
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scntly overpowered her caution, and the 
pidures she drew shewed him to be not 
only dissipated and prodigal but un- 
principled. He had even so far offended 
the law, that it was doubtful whether his 
life were not in danger s and Thornby, 
whose plans had been frustrated by his 
extravagance, had more ways than one 
of ridding himself of his importunity. 

Jn any case it was necessary to make 
some provision for my mother j and, 
embroiled in doubt as I was, the most 
prudent way, that I could imagine was to 
consult Tbornby. 

He affefted to be very conscientious, 
and scarcely knew what advice to give. 

• My mother was in want, and to desert 
^ her would be cruel ; yet the money 
^ that was devbed me was my own : it 

• was bequeathed for a good purpose, 

• and the pious will of the testator ought 

• to be held sacred. I was young, the 

• grandson of a good man, an excellent 
5 man, ami hb dear friend. I had great 

learning 
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learning and gcxxi sense, and ought not 
to be deprived of the means that had 
been left me of establishli^ myself in 
life. But then my mother had been 
tenderly brouglit up, and a dutiful son* 
to be sure could not desert his parent. 
It was a difficult point. To purchase 
a life annuity for her would be the best 
way of securing her, against the mi- 
series of poverty in old age ; but then 
it would sink deeply into the thousand 
pounds to make but a very moderate 
provision of this kind ; though he knew 
no other method in her case that would 
be so safe/ 
While I listened I resolved. To pro- 
vide for my mother I held to be an in- 
dispensable duty ; and, notwithstanding 
my late disappointments, my fears for 
myself were but few. People of a san- 
guine temper are subjedt to temporary 
doubt and gloomy but the sky soon 
clears, and though one bright star may 
slioot and fall^hope sopn creates a whole 

con- 
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constellation. The carl and the prelate 
had both been uprincipled ; but the 
failure was in them, not in me. I could 
not but remember the terror that 
Themistocles had excited in a prime 
minister ; and the avidity with which a 

^ « 

prelate had endeavoured to profit by 
my theological talents. How certainly 
and how soon could I bring these talents 
into notice ! How easy the task ! I need 
but mount the rostrum, I need but put 
pen to paper, and my adversaries would 
be brought to shame; and mankind 
taught to do me justice. Incontrover- 
tible fafts were in my favour ; and to 
foster doubts and fears would be cowar- 
dice, self- desertion, and folly ! Such were 
my conclusions. 

I determined therefore, without farther 
hesitation, to employ 'the sum of five 
hundred pounds in %\t purchase of an 
innuity for my mother. The remainder 
would amply supply me, till those rich 
mines should be explored from the fer- 
tile 
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tile veins of which I had already drawn 
such dazzling specimens. 

I continued in the country almost three 
weeks ; but, as the purchase could not 
instantly be concluded, I left the stipu- 
lated ^um HI my mother's possession, 
drew the remainder of the thousand 
pounds in bills and cash from Thornby, 
and, with more wealth than I ever bore 
about mc at one time before, returned 
to Oxford. 

Though Olivia was daily and hourly 
remembered, I had recovered' so far by 
the business in which I had been engaged 
as to think seriously of pursuing my stu- 
dies ; for by their aid I was to realize 
those splendid projefts on which, as I 
supposed, the happiness of man depends. 
The learning, which the general forms 
of taking a degree * require, is so little 
that a man of genius is inclined to treat 
it with contempt : but, if the candidate 
happen to be obnoxious to the heads of 
the university, bis examination may then 

be 
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l?e of $ very different kind. I had not 
much doubt; for, from the questions 
and answers I had so often heard on these 
occasions, to reject me seemed to be 
alipost impossible. Yet I was not en- 
tirely without alarm^ The disgrace of 
rustication that I had suffered, the cold- 
ness of the reception I had met from 
the president on my return to collie, 
aod the ambiguity which I conceived I 
had since remarked in his manner, ex- 
cited some fear ; and my preparatory ef- 
forts were so strenuous that I imagined I 
might defy reproof. 

I had been told indeed that malice 
had a very strange mode of exerting it- 
self, but which was so arbitrary and 
odious as to be but rarely pradised. Any 
member of convocation, or master of 
arts, without assigning any cause for his 
eonduA, may objed, for two terms, to 
a person who shall ask leave to take his 
^degree ! Nay, these terms ended, another 
^Mf&7 objeft^ and Another ! Byt this was 

7. 
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a privilege so disgusting that I had not 
the least apprehension it would be put 
in pradice against me. 

To my utter astonishment, I was mis- 
taken ! On the day appointed to ask 
leave^ a master of arts actually did ap- 
pear, and without supporting his ob- 
jection by reasoning charge or censure, 
exercised this detestable university veto. 

My surprize and indignation, at hear- 
ing him pronounce his negative, were so 
great that I was deprived of utterance. 
I even dcibted the reality of what I 
heard : I itood gazing, till he was gone, 
and then exclaimed, as if to a person 
present — " Me, Sir ! — Do you meaii 

A minute afterward, my interjeftions 
were not quite so inoffensive. A torrent 
of passion burst from me, and he, whose 
malignity could not justly assert I wanted 
learning, might, had he stayed, have 
collected sufl5x:ient proo& of my want of 
philosophy. 

My 
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My attention had been diverted from 
the accuser, by my amazement at the 
accusation ; but, as soon as I recovered 
my recolleiStion, it seemed to me certain 
that I knew his face. The idea was 
seized with so much e^erness, and as- 
sociations occurred so rapidly, that the 
figure of one of my companions, on the 
night of the debauch when I first came 
to Oxford, rose full before me ; though 
he had been absent from the univer- 
sity, so that till this day I had never 
seen him since. It was the very tutor 
of the Earl of Idford ! 

A train of the most tormenting sus- 
picions rushed upon me. I soon learned, 
firom inquiry, that he was intimate like* 
wise with the president. Was not this 
a combination ? What could it be else ? 
This tutor was connefted with the earl 
and the president ; so was the latter with 
the bishop ! 

The whole plot, in its Mackest hues, 
seemed developed. 

My 



\ 
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My agitation was extreme. I ran from 
College to coU^c, wherever I had ac- 
quaintance, repeating all I knew and 
much of what I suspedted. Nor did I 
ttierely confine myself to narrative. I 
acMed threats, which, however impotent 
they might be, were not the less violent. 
One of my first projeds was to seek per- 
sonal satisfaftion of the vile tutor, or if 
he refused to chastise him with inexorable 
severity ; but this he had taken due to 
dude, by keeping out of the way* 

My denunciations soon reached the ear 
of the president, and I was ^ven to un- 
derstand that, if I were not immediately 
silent, I should be expelled the univer- 
sity J and that a degree would never be 
granted me, till I had publicly retraced 
the opprobious words I had uttered. 
Distant consequences are easily defied. 
My blood was in a flame, and de- 
spising the menace, I publicly declared 
that my persecutors were as in&mous as 
the tool they had employed; that I 

should 
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should think it a disgrace to be a mem- 
ber of a body which could countenance 
proceedings so odiously wicked ; that I 
spumed at every honour such a body could 
confer ; and that, with resped: to expul- 
mon» I would myself erase my name, 
from the register ia which, it had un«^ 
fortunately been entered. 

How litde is man aware that by in-, 
temperance he damjis hi3 own cause» 
wd gives the &ce of seeming. l^pnesty 
to injustice itself I Vicious as thie place. 
iSf I myself could not abhor sudi pro^ 
ceedings more than many men in Oxford. 
would have done> had they beUeved the^, 
tale. 

Fortune still continued in her wayward.^ 
ipood. On the heel of one perverse imp 
another often treads. While I remained^ 
at Oxford, which was but a few days 
after this event, the retailing of my> 
wrongs was my chief employment j and 
IP a coffee*roomi to which presorted for 
this purpose, the following advertisement 

in 
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in a Ix)ndon newspaper met my astonished 
eye ! 

THIS DAY IS published: 
A DEFENCE OF THE THIRTY NINE ARTICLES S 

ST THS 

EIGHT RBVERSND FATHBR IN GOD ****** 
XORD, M6B0P or • • • * * 

Ii^ustice had by this time become so 
fiimiliar to me that» scoutged even to 
frenzy u I was, I sat rather stunned than 
transfixed by the blow. That this was 
the very defence of the articles I had 
written did not, Vith me, admit of a 
moment's doubt. Every thing I had 
heard or remarked, of this wicked but 
weak church governor, had afforded 
proof of his incapacity for such a task ; 
yet the injustice, effrontery and vice of 
the aft was what till seen could not hav^ 
been believed ! 

Nor did its baseness end here. Wliat 
could I suppose, but that the bishop:i 
had been assiduously tampering with the 

president j 
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president ; that they and the earl were" 
in a conspiracy against mej tlmt this 
was the cause of the disgrace and insult 
put upon me ; and that, having robbed 
mc of my writings, there was a con_- 
terted and fixed plan to render im 
contemptible, take away my charadter, 
and devote me to ruin ? 

The longer I thought the more pain- 
ftil were the sensations that assaulted 
me. I had already been complaining to 
the whole city. Some few indeed seemed 
to credit me ^ but more to susped i and 
none heard' of my treatment with that 
glowing detestation which my feelings 
requiral. Were I to tell this new talc* 
incredibly atrocious as it was, what 
would men think, but that I was a- 
•general calumniator, a frantic egotist^ 
and a man dangerous to- society ? The 
total inability that I felt in myself, ta 
obtain ample and immediate justice, al« 
most drove me mad. 

I had previously determined to quit 

Oxford, 
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X)xford,, and this new goad did but 
quicken my departure. My preparations 
were soon made ; and from some vague, 
and to myself undefined ideas, partly of 
.expedition, and i>artly of letting the pre- 
sident, the college, and the whole uni- 
versity see that I, Hugh Trevor, was 
no ordinary person, a chaise and four 
waited my commands at the gate about 
noon the next day, behind which my 
^oods and chattek were buckled, and I, 
after taking leave qf the two or three 
friends who were thoughtless or coura- 
geous enough to. acknowledge me, threw 
myself indignantly iato it, with moiie 
-jnaledi£tions in my heart than my im- 
patient .to;igue could find eiicrgy Xq 
fitter. 

Arrived in Ix)ndon, it especially be- 
•came me, as I supposedl> to assume that 
consequence which should teach my 
enemies respect. I had money in my 
pockety anger impelling me, and more 
pdde than prudence. A waiter was dis- 
patched 
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patched from the Gloucester coffee-house, 
and apartments for myself and a valet 
were hired, in Half Moon Street, at 
three guineas and a half per week. The 
valet was a sudden decision, originating 
in the same false feelings that had lately 
taken possession of me. When I con- 
sulted the mistress of the coffee-house 
concerning apartments, she said, " you 
have a servant to be sure. Sir ?'* ^ Yes, 
madam;' replied my alarmed vanity. 
• No, madam ;* instantly retorted my 
veracity, still more alarmed; * but I 
mean to hire one.* " There," continued 
she, pointing to a smart well powdered 
young fellow that was talking to one of 
the waiters, " there stands one out of 
place, who I dare say will be glad of a 
good master. Here, Philip!'* 

I was one of the fools who, right or 
tvrong, imagine it behooves them to be 
consistent. I was ashamed to retraft, 
had not learned to prevaricate, and 

Philip, 
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Philip, to whom as a footman I could 
<liscover no rational objedlion, was hired. 

My efFefts were presently removed i 

miy useless valet sent to loiter, and ira- 

:prove himself in vice, as valets mually 

.are, and I left to meditate on the plan 

I had to pursue. 

A little refleftion induced me to re- 
nounce all thoughts of the church j for 
which indeed the doubts that the con- 
versation of Turl had inspired me with, 
the inquiries to which these doubts led, 
and the disgust I had conceived at the 
charafter and condudt of the bishop had 
well prepared me. 

For some time I sat perplexed in 
thought. During the life of the reftor, 
I had often been told that the law w^ 
the road to honour; and when at the 
imiversity, being eager to secure this 
said honour to myself, I had laboriously 
read some of the civilians. I say 
laboriously, for the task was far from 
4 inviting. 
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inviting. The obscurity of their terms, 
the contradiftions I thought I discovered, 
and the voluminous perplexity in which 
tlie whole was involve, weiie no alluring 
pidures. 

With what pleasure did the wearied 
intelled escape from this wilderness of 
weeds and brambles, to rove through 
the paradise of poetry. The minstrelsy 
of genius, sporting with the fancy rouz- 
iJDg the passions and ,unfolding the secrets 
of the heart, could fascinate at all times ; 
\^iie notliing could sooner create lassi- 
tude and repugnance than the incojci- 
gruous jargon of law. 

But, alas, who ever heard of a poet 
being made Lord High Chancellor ? Ap- 
point him to such a station and he would 
SL& Uke a madman ! Instead of employ- 
ii^ his journeymen to dig through the 
rubbish rof ignorance for precedents, he 
f would listen to the wants of the injured, 

and would conceive that by relieving 
them only he could do justice 1 Pid not 

3 tJv 






the history of the world procl^um that, 
lie who would attain wealth and power 
>must turn the prejudices of mankind to 
their own harm ? 



CHAP. IL 

THE PLAY-BOUSBy AND AW OLD ACQUAINT* 
AdCE: 8ATIAICAL PORTRAITS: RICBPTION 
OF A NEW COMEDY; OR, OF HOW MUCH 
WORTH ARE PAAIIB AND BLAMB ? 

These were painful refleftions, and, 
leaving the case undetermined for the 
present^ I escaped from them by shifting 
the scene to the play-house. It hap* 
pened to be the first night of a new 
comedy, and here in the boxes I per* 
ceived an acquaintance, whom I had 
met at the house of Ellis. His name 
was Glibly, and the moment he saw me 
tntcr he advanced and accosted me with 
that familiarity which was essential to 
his charafteTv 

VOL. iiu B Glad 
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Glad of company, in a city wliere I,* 
was so little known, I freely entered ^tp; 
Conversation with hixn; and the amusement 
,he afforded me well repaid my cgmplai*; 
sance. He had long been what is called 
upon the town,^ and-was acquainted more 
or less with all orders of men. He was 
intimate with authors, aftors, and ar- 
tists, of 6very kind anddegriee; kneW 
tlieif private and public history, could 
give anecdotes of each, and.eni^mer^e 
their various performances. Opera girls 
and their keepers, musicians and musical 
dilletanti, connoiseurs and their jackallsj^ 
(pidturedealep and aydtioneers) coUeftors,, I 
shell fossil and fiddle : fanciers, in short , 
every class of idlers that I have since^^ 
found swarming jn this miscellaneous 
town ranked among his acquaintance. .. 

He hadiong^asj afterward discovered, . 
been a newspapeir critic -; had written ; 
prolog^uesy appeared in , poet*s comer, 
abounded in sarcastic remarks, and posr , 
isessed an Athenian loquacity^ ^ He had > 

indeed 



indeed a copious vocabulary, an uiir 
common aptitude of phrase, though not 
free from afieftation, and a tide of 
tongue that was incessant. 

He probably thought my personal ap# 
pearance creditable, for he did not quit 
me during the performance, but amused 
me with the satirical portraits of various 
people, whom he pointed oirt' to xne in 
the house. .'-?*^ .. .\-,.. : 

* Do yoti,;;^^ that man/ ;said .h^ 
* who is just cnterifig ; three boxes clis*- 
tant on the ri^ ? He is handing two 
ladies to their seats, and: jisi followed by 
a youngster who is 4U jifertness mA pow- 
der. They makis a great shew,: and; on 
a first night give an, appearancc;of good 
company. That is Mynhe'er' van Hop^ 
meister,.' a . Dutdi/dancing-master> :with 
his daughter,! ion,':aiid.^rl^ptniistresiSi 
They live ail tc^eth^r on very^ gopd 
terms; andh&ibwargtid'h^ pressed 
her charadlcT JDyhfrlugliness, a&datK>t^^ 
and ill breeding. He'^rives «bout in 

»2 his 
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his chariot, which passing in the stred: 
you would suppose belonged to a Neapo- 
litan County or a Gernian Envoy at 
least. He jgives dinners occasionally of 
several removes, to which he invites all 
the fools and fiddlers he can find, treats 
with Fcench wines, and usually makes 
up Si, quartet party for the evening, which 
he ^ils by playing a principal part him- 
self. He is nearly two thousand pounds 
in debt ; and, in aU things mimicking 
the great, has been obliged to put his 
affairs to nurse. Except the booby his 
$on, he is the most prating, forward^ 
ignorant coxcomb of my acquaintance ^ 
and that is a bold word. But his imper* 
tinence makes him amusing : I will in* 
tooduce you.* 

. I thanked my gentleman for his polite* 
ness, but declined the ofier: and he 
(x>ntinued. 

' Look at that man in brown, leaning 
gainst the pillar ! He is a painter^ and 

a nokan 
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a" man of genius; but the greatest ass 
existing!' 

* How ? Of geniusy ^d— !* 

* Hear and judge for yourself. No 
man has studied his art with so much 
assiduity and zeal,, or praftised it with 
^ater eiithusiasm ; but, instead of con-i 
fining himsetf to portrait-painting, by 
which with half the labour and one tenth 
of the talent he might have made a -for- 
tune, he devoted all his youth to po-« 
wrty and starving, and undertoc* a 
^eiries of paintings that would have im- 
ffiOFtalized a man under the patronc^e 
of Leo. X. This task he was yeai^ ki 
accomplishing, Uvifig all the while otst 
little b^ter than bread and Water, and 
that procured by robbing his nights of 
the hours of rest ; for his pride, which 
he calls independence, is as great as hh 
ambition, which he dignifies with the 
title of a love of fame. But the most 
prominent trait in his charafter is a 
jealou s - ■ * 

B 3 Here 
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Here my commentator, suddenly in- 
terrupting himself, pressed my arm, and 
bade me turn to ,the left. 

• There>* said he pointings * is a Mr. 
Migrate j a femous clerical character, 
and as strange an original as any this ' 
metropolis affords. He is not entitled 
to make a figure in the world either by 
his riches, rank, or understan&ng ; but 
\vith an ejSrontery peculiar to himself he 
will knock at any man^s door, though a 
perfe& strainer, ask him quest ions^ give 
hin^ advice, and tell hinl he will caU 
^ain to give him more, the first op* 
portunity. , By this m^ans be is ? ac*? 
quainted with every body, but knows 
iiobody ; is always talking, yet never says 
anything; is perpetually putting some 
absurd interrogation, but before it is 
possible he should understand the auswei; 
puts another. His desire to be informed 
torments himself and every man of his - 
acquaintance, which is almost every man 
he meets ; yet, though lie lives inquiring, 
, he 
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he wilt die consummately ignorant. His 
train is a kind of rag shop, receiving 
and returning nothing but rubbish. It 
is as difficult to affront as to get rid of 
him ; and though you fairly bid him 
begone to-day, he will knock at your 
door, march inta your house, and if 
possible keep you answering his uncon- 
nefted fifty times answered queries to- 
morrow. He is the friend and the enemy 
of all theories and of all parties; and 
tortures you to decide for him which he 
ought to chusc. As far as he can be 
said to have opinions^ they are crude 
and contradiftory in the extreme ; so 
that in the same breath he will defend 
and oppose the same system. With all 
this confusion of intelleft, there is no 
man "so wise but he will prescribe to 
bim how he ought to aft, and even 
send him^'written rules for his conduft. 
He has been a great traveller, and con- 
finually abuses 4iis own countrymen for 
ndt'adopting the manners and policy of 

B 4 the 
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the most ignorant, depraved, and bar- 
barous nations of Europe and Africa^ 
He pretends to be the universal friend of 
man, a philanthropist oh the largest 
scale, yet is so selfish that he would wilU 
ingly see the world perish, if he could but 
secure paradise to himself. Indeed he caiv 
think of no other being; and his child^ 
his canary bird, his cook-n^id^ or his 
cat, are the most extraordinary of Gbd*^ 
creatures. This is the only consi$teci:b 
trait in his charaifter. Jn t}ie s^une sen* 
tepee, be ^quentlyjoinsthtmostii4somc 
flattery and some insidious question j that 
as)cs the person, whom he addresses, if he 4o^ 
not confess himself to be both knave and 
fool . Delicacy of sen t imen t is one of his pre- 
tensions, though his tongue is licentious,, 
liifi language coarse, and he is occasionally 
seized with fits of the most vulgar abuse.. 
He declaims against dissimulation, yet 

will smilingly accost the man whom 

** Ha ! Migrate! How do you do? 
Give me leave to introduce you to Mr- 
Trevor, 
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Trevor, a friend of mine ; a gentlemaa 
and a scholar; just come from Oxford. 
Your range of knowledge and universal 
intimacy, with men and thin^, may hf 
useful to him ; and his erudite acquisi- 
tions, and philosophical researcky will 
be highly gratifying to an inquirer like 
you. An intercourse between you must 
be mutually pleasing and - beneficial, and 
I am happy to bring you acquainted.*' 

This, addressed to the man whom he 
had been satirizing so unsparingly, was 
inconceivable ! The unabashed facility 
with which he veered, from caliminy : 
to compliment, the very moment too 
after he had accused the man whom he 
accosted of dissimulation, struck me 
dumb. I had perhaps seen sometliung 
like it before,, hut nothing half so perfedt 
in its kind. It doubly increased my^ 
stock of knowledge; it af&rdeda new 
instance of what the world is, and a 
new incitement to ask how it became so ? 
The inquiry at first ^was painful, and 

»S half 
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half convinced me of the truth of ttiafni- 
cheism ; but deeper research taught nftr 
that the errors of man do not originate 
la the perversity of his nature, but of 
bis ignorance. 

^^These however were most of them after 
thoughts, for Glibly did not allow us 
any long pause. 

* Yonder, in the green boi^s/ said he, 
* I perceive Mrs. Fishwife, thei adress*- 
She should have played in the- comedy 
we are come to see, but threw up her 
part from scruples of conscience. It was 
npt sufficiently refined for^her exquisite 
sensibility j it wounded her feelings, of- 
fended her morals, and outraged her^ 
modesty. Yet in the Green-room, she 
is never happy unless when the men arc 
relatii^some lewd tale, or repeating ob- 
scene, jests, at every -one of. which she 
bursts iMo a horse'la,ugh, and exclaims 
— " Oh, you devil I But I don't hear 
yout! Idoh't linderistand a word you say !** 

. . .: ■ • ... .... .•-.-. To 

•r :. s ■ 
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To heighten the jest, her aitiours are a§ 
public as the ladles on Harris's List.' 

r 

• But perhaps there is something vio- 
lently offensive and immof al, in the part 

• ■ • » 

she refused ?* 

' Not a syllable. The writer is' tad 
dull even for a double entendre j as you 
will hear. Mere pretence. The author, 
^ho happens' by some odd accident to 
have more honesty than wit, and could 
not in conscience comply with the pre- 
sent vicious mode of bestowing* indis- 
criminate praise on aftors, when no small 
mixture of blame had been ■ merited by 
njany of them, forbore to write a pre- 
face to his last piece; from which she 
had thought herself secure of a lai^e 
dose of" flattery. This is an offence she 
can never pdrdon.' ' 

* I have heard, said Migrate, that our 
aftresses are become exceedmgly si^tlea- 
mish.'^'^^ ^^ 

^ * Olrfidiculous beyond belief. Ifiave 
k letter in my pocket from i '^young 
-^ ■ friend 
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fj^end in a cauntiy compaBy, the ladTesk 
of whk& have their sensibility stning up 
to so fine a tone that he cannot tajce 
the trag^y of King Lear for his benefit^ 
because not one of them wiU play either 
^egan or Goneril* If their feelings ^e 
so exquisite in the country^, where our 
wise laws treat players as vagabonds^ what 
must they be when loaded with ^ the 
legal, tragic, and royal d^ity of a Lon- 
•^on theatre V 

This was so incredible that I expressecf 
my doubts of the fad: ; but they were 
ill founded^ for Glibly produced the 
letter. \ - 

A moml&nt afterward two more of his> 
acquaintance caught his eye. 

^ Look to the right,' said he ; * the 
box next the gallery. There they sit f 
Mr. and Mre. Whiffle- Wit ! They are 
now in state ! They have r^Iy a capa-* 
cious appearance ! Were Rubens or Jor-^ 
daens but here, we should najp thpm 
painted in all the riches of oil colours^ 
I grinning 
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grinning in company wi A Silenus and 
his ass.' Let the poor autlior beware; 
they are prodigious critics ! Madam caa 
write a farce, or even a solution to an 
enigma, with as little labour as any lady" 
in the land ; and her dear Mn Wb.iffle* 
Wit can set them both to music, with no 
less facility and genius ! Nothing can 
equal them, except his own jigs on the 
organ ! They never fail to attend the first 
night of a new play ; and their taste is so 
very refined that nothing less than writing 
it themselves could afford them satisfac- 
tion. They, never admire any nonsensQ 
but their own. The manager and au- 
thor have always to thank them for ex- 
erting their whole stock of little wit, and 
abundant envy, to put the house into 
^n ill temper. The favour is the more 
conspicuous because they are orderly peo^ 
pie. But that perhaps is a phrase you 
do not understand, Mr. Trevor ? They 
ney^' ply for their places ; yet always 
occupy a first row for themselves, and in 

genera* 
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general the lest of ' the bok for therr 
friends; ^^^o they take good, care shall 
be as well disposed toward tne houS and 
the author as they are. You may be 
sure to meet them to-morrow, very in- 
dustriously knocking at every door where 
tney can gain admission^ to tell their ac- 
quaintance what a vile^iece it was-, and 
what a strange blockhead the manager 
must be, who had refused farces of their 
writing, and operas of their setting, yet 
could dare to insult the town with stich 
trash ! They have now continued for years 
m this state of surprise, and there is no 
, knowing when it will end/ 
, The satire of Glibly was incessant, 
till the tinkling of the prompter's bell, 
and the rising of the curtain, put an end 
to his remarks on persons, and turned 
them all on the piece. I cannot but own 
the author opened an ample field for the 
effluvia of critic gall. I know yt whe- 
— ther Glibly might influence the tone of 
my mind, but I think I never felt such 
^k ineffable 
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ifieflkble contempt for any human pro- 
dudion as for the thing called a comedy,' 
which I that night saw. Disjointed 
dialogue, ho attempt at plan or faMe,' 
eac^h sdene a* different story, and each 
story impiVobable arid absurd, quibbles 
without meaning, |5uns without point, 
icfant without charafter, sentiments as dull 
as they were false, and a continual out- 
rage on manners, morals and common 
sense, were its leading features. Yet, 
strange to tell, the audience endured it 
all i and, by copiops retrenchments an4 
plaistering and patching, this very piece 
had what is called a run ! 

How capricious a thing is public taste I, 
It can regale on garbage, from which 
Hottentots would turn with loathing, 
and yet, in the frenzy of idiotism, could 
rejeft and condemn Congreve*s " Way 
of the World!" 

Glibly treated the piece with unceasing 
contempt, yet' clapped every scene ; and 
when, on two ot three occasions, some 

few 
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few raised thdr voices and called off I 
off! he more loudly than the rest vo- 
ciferated, Go on ! go on ! When it was 
over, he left me; saying it was the. 
most execrable piece he had. ever be- 
held ; but he had promised to give it a 
g(K)d charader, in the paper with which 
he was conneded, and this he must im-. 
ij^ediately go and write.* 



CHAP. III. 

HIPETITION OP DOUBTS : A VERY OLD ACQUAIIT- 
. SAf.^Cfi: ANOTHBR PLBA81NG RENCONTRB: 
PERPLEXITY AND SUSPENSE CREATED. 

TliE adventures of the evening sent me 
home with no very agreeable reflections. 
What a world was this ! How replete 
with folly, hypocrisy, and vice ! What 
certainty had the man of virtue that his 
claims should be heard ? Amid the tu- 
multuous pursuits of selfishness, where 
all were e^er to gratify their own pasr 

sions 
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5ions and appease the capricious craving! 
of vanity, how might truth and worth 
ascertain success? The comedy I had 
seen had convinced me that force, inani- 
ty, and supreme nonsense, might not 
only pass current but find partisans ; yet 
proofs in abundance were on record that 
genius itself had no seciofity against &c* 
tion, envy, and mistaken opposition. I 
was at present in a state of warfare : and 
were judges like these to give the meed 
of victory ? How many creatures had the 
powerful and the proud obedient to theiv 
beck; ever ready to afiirm, deny, say . 
and unsay ;. and, by falsehood and defe^ 
{nation, involve in ruin men whose soiih 
w^re the most pure^ and principles the 
most exalted ! 

Fpr some days I remained in a state of 
suspense, continually determining to seek 
tlie satisfaftion which I supposed my in- 
juries demanded, but undecided wiflire- 
apedt to thq method^ 

This delay was still prolonged by ano- 
ther 
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ther event. My man Philip, one morn^ 
ing when he brought my breakfast, told 
me that a woman in the house, who 
lived with a young lady on the second 
floor, had asked him various questions 
conceming me ; saying she was sure she 
knew me, that she loved me from ber 
soul, for that I had once saved the life of 
her and her dear boy, and that she 
vrished very much to see me. 
i^ At flrst this accoxHit surprisecj me.' A 
woman and^ boy whose lives I had saved ? 
Where is she, said I? Below in the kit r 
then, answered Philip. I bade him de* 
lire her to come up ; and in a few 
tninutes a woman about the age of forty 
entered, but p£ whose countenance I had 
no clear recoUeftion. * I beg pardon. 
Sir,* said she, i for my boldness, but 
your name I believe is Mr, Trevor ?* 

Mtis/ . 

• ' Mr. Hugk Trevor ?* - - 

* The same.* 

• God in his mercy bless and feeep^you ! 

Since 
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Since the night that you saffred my life, I 
never went to bed without praymg for 
you. But you were always a kind, dear, 
good child ; and your uncle, Mr. Elford, 
was the best of m» !' 

The epithet, child, iand the name erf 
Elfprd instantly solved the riddle : it was 
poor Mary ; aijd the boy, . whose life I 
had saved, was the child of which she 
was delivered, after the adventure of the 
bam. Her features svlddenly became as 
it w^e faitiiHar to me. She revived a 
lojog train of ideas, inspiring that kind 
of melancholy pleasure which mind 90 
much de^ght^ » to encourage. I lusse4 
bet with sinceiv^ good will r and in sym^ 
pathy with my feelings the poor creature, 
yielding to her af!ed:ions, clasped me 
round the neck, pressed me to her chedc, 
exclaimed * God ia heaven for ever bless 
you !* then, suddenly recollecting hersdf, 
with that honest simplicity which was so 
constitutionally hercharader, dropped on 

her 
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knees, and added, * I humbly beg par-' 
don. Sir, for being so bold !* 

After some persvrasion, I previailed: ott- 
her to sit down : but I could not^ con* 
quer her timidity an«l ims^naFy inferi- 
ority so far as to induce her fto- partake of 
my breakfast. * She knew her duty bet^ 
ier ; I was a gentleman^ once her dear 
young master,, and irfie should alwayi 
adore noe, and^a^ as was befitting a poor 
servant^, like^her.' 

•We talked* over fomief afeins^ and she 
.bopugbt many scenes of my early youth 
strwigly to Tfecolteftion. On* inquiry, 
Ac told me'sbe had appren^ticed her sbii 
to .a priirijer ; that till 'this^: period She 
had fed, clothed, and educated him by 
her own industry. ; and that he was now 
likdy to- be no longer burthens6me tO' 
her, being, an apt and ijidustrious boy>. 
aod already capable of 'supplying himself 
fid th clothes b)r his over- work, 

I fiirtiiar , learat, from her discourse, 
Iduft ^e lived with a young lady, whoin 
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-'^he afFedlionately loved ; and there was 
'Something mysterious occasionally in her 
phrases, .that led me Xo imagine her mis* 
stress had been unfortunate. * She had 
i)een a kind mistress to her ; she loved 
her in her heart. Poor young lady ! she 
did not deserve the mishaps she had met 
mdHi ; and it was a shame that some men 
should be so base as they were: but^ 
though all the world should turn their 
back on her, she would not be so wick* 
^ed. Poor women were born to be mis- 
used, by false-liearted men j and, if they 
had no pity for one another, what must 
JbiecQme of them ?* 

I asked if she had lived with the lady 
iong ? She answered, that first and last 
she had known her ever since she left 
Mr. Elford's service. 

* What I Was she of our county ?* 
*Yca.' 

* Was I acquainted with her ?' 
Mary h^itated, and my curiosity was 

rouzed-^* What was the lady's name ?^* 
# ips 
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* Miss Lydia Wilaiot/ 

* Wilmot ? Wiliiwt ? Surely, not 
Miss Wiltnot, the niece of the bisliop of 

• 

* No, no,* said Miiry, Vs not his 
niece > ^a has better blood in her veins ; 
thof mayhap 'a may have had her failings. 
God help us ! who is witliout 'em ? A 
bishop ? • Lord ha* mercy on us ! No 
Christian soul could have believed there 
was so much wickedness in the world !' 

My impatience increased, and I eagerly 
demanded — * Did she ever live with the 
bishop?' 

Poor Mary knew not what to answer ; 
I perceived her confusion. ^ Go,IVIar}',' 
said I, ' and tdl Miss Wilmot tliat Mr. 
Trevor presents, his compliments to her, 
and will be glad to speak to her the mo- 
ment she is at leisure.' . 

After a little hesitation Mary went, 
continued up stairs some time, and at 
lost returned with — * Mi§s Wilmot's com- 

: . plimentsi 
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j^iments : $he should be glad to see 
me/ 

I hurried to her apartment. My con- 
jeiStures were too well fijunded to be 
false : it was the same Miss Wilmctt to 
whom I had been introduced by the bi- 
shop, the sister of the guide of my stu- 
dies and the friend of my youth. Her 
embanassment was considerable, she sunk 
on the sopha as she curtsied, pointed to 
a chair, and faintly requested I would sit 
down. 

' J exerted m)rself to assume the tone 
that should tranquilize her feelings ; and 
by asking and answering my own qucs- 
tions, and endeavouring myself to sustain 
the conversation, brought her with some 
little difficulty to join in it. 

i I was burning to interrogate her con- 
cerning the bishop, but, was restrained 

by the fear of wounding her sensibility. I 
inquired after her brother, but him I 
found she iiad not lately seen. I fore- 
K* bore 
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bore to be minute, but it appeared that 
they knew not the place of each other's 
abode. I sat with her an hour; but, 
notwithstanding my impatience, perceiv- 
ing she evaded the subjed: I wished to 
introduce, and turned the discourse o& 
tiit commonplace occurrences of the day^ . 
I was too respeftful of her delicacy to 
violate it, and left her with an invitation 
to drink tea with me the following after* 
iioon, which she accepted. 

I saw Mary again in the interim, had 
some discourse with her, and, by several 
phrases which ^he once more Jet fall, 
was involved in greater perplexity. A 
person of my fiunily had a ruinated Miss 
Wilmot of all hope ; she never could 
have justice and right done her now ; 
that was uupossabU^ But mayhap all 
things was for the best. The base man 
had shewn that he w^ not worth having* 
She was sorry, both on her ladyship's ac* 
count and mine i but there was no help 

for 
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for It. God send him a good end ! but 
she feared it ! Such wickedness could 
never prosper/ 

This language was totally incompre- 
hensible ! — ^ A person of my family ? 
The base man ? Sorry on my account ?* 
What did she mean ? 

Mary was afraid she had said too 
much — ^ I dare not tell you, dear good 
Sir,* continued she ; * orjly don't you be 
cunsarned'y it is no blame of yours ; you 
will know soon enough/ 

In this uncertainty she left me, impa- 
tiently hoping some farther explanation 
from Miss Wilmot ; of which I was not 
disappointed. The afternoon came, 
Mary announced her mbtress, we were 
left alone, and I could no longer for- 
bear expressing my desire of knowing her 
history. 

At first she felt some reluctance, but, 
when I informed her how much Mary 
had akeady told, she sighed deeply, and 

VOL. jii. c saidi 
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said, ' I find. Sir, it is in vain to 
think of concealment ; I will, therefore, 
since you desire it, relate the few events 
"that are remarkable in my unfortunate 
life. I fear they are more blameable 
than extraordinary; for, from what I 
hear and see in this great city, mine ane 
no uncommon misfortunes. I even fear 
1 am hitherto less wretched and guilty 
than thousands. God only knows for 
what I am reserved V 
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CHAR IV. 

THS STORY OF MI8S WILMOT: FAMILY MIS- 
FORTUNES : A father's death : a bro- 
ther's SISAPPOINTMEITT : IlfTELLIOEMCE 
THAT ASTONISHES MB: WAKEFIELD GHA- 
BACTERI2BD : THE DEATH OF MISS WIL- 
MOT's MOTHER ; AND THE DREAD OF FATAL 

consequences: piety and compassion OF 

A BISHOP : DEEP DESIGNS OF WAKEFIELD : 
THE GOOD FAITH AND AFFECTION OF A POOE 
ADHERE NT« 

< My father was an officer in the armj, 
in which, though he served all his life, he 
only attained the rank of major. He 
was twice married, the second time to 
my mother at the age of thirty, by whom 
he had five children, who, except my 
brother and myself, did not arrive at ma- 
turity. Being reduced to the income of . 
half-pay, they retired into their native 
county, where they lived with sudi striift 

ccconomy that they contrived to educate 

m " 
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US better perhaps than the children of 
people of much larger fortune. 

* My brother was the eldest child, and 
I the youngest, so that there was an in- 
terval of fifteen years between us. My 
father had been well educated, loved 
letters, and undertook to be my brother's 
instruftor himself to the age of four- 
teen. At this period my brother was 
admitted a chorister at the cathedral of 
— : — •: — •, at which city my parents had 
fixed their residence. Thjey were re- 
spefted by all the inhabitants, whose 
wealth, birth, and pride, did not place 
them at too great a distance ; and it was 
a severe mortification to be unable to 
provide better for their son; but there was 
no remedy. 

* The disappointments of my &ther*s 
life had given him a melancholy cast, 
with an aptitude to be dissatisfied ; and 
this propensity was strongly communi- 
cated to my brother. The danger of a 
irvar between England and Spain called 

4 * my 
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tny father up to town, in the hope of 
being once more put on aftual service. 
But in this his hopes again were frustrat- 
ed; and expence without benefit was 
incurred. Early, however, in the Ame- 
rican war, he obtained his wishes ; un- 
happily obtained them, for, having been 
long unused to the baneful severity of 
camps, he and many more brave men 
were carried off, by the damps of the cli- 
mate to which he w^as sent. This hap- 
pened when I was^ but nine years old ; 
and my mother was left with what little 
their ccconomy had colle<5ted, and such 
scanty provision as is made for officers 
widows. 

''My brother, however, who was truly 
affi^ionate, and a£tive in efforts to pro* 
te(St us, afforded my mother some aid. 
From being a chorister, he had gained 
admission into the grammar-school; of 
which, while he remained there, he was 
the prfde and boast. Immediately aftec 
Qur Other's ^ca^^, from the recommen- 

c 3 datioA 
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dation of his own merit and the misfor-' 
tunes of the family,, he was appointed a 
Latin usher in the same school ; in which 
station he remained five years. The 
difference of our age made him consider 
himself something rather like a father 
than a brother to me i he loved me 
tenderly, took every method to improve 
and providb for me^ and expected in re* 
turn something like parental obedience. 
The manners of my mother were of the 
xnild and pleasing kind^ with which 
qualities she endeavoured to femiliarize 
me, add the behaviour of the whole £l* 
family gained general approbation and 
esteem, 

' * My brother was deeply smitten with 
the Iqve of letters : his poetical essays 
were numerous, many of them were ^nt 
up to London and readily admitted into 
periodical publications. 

* Anxious to place his family in that 
tank which he had been taught to sup- 
it deserved, for my father and mo- 
ther 
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ther were both, though not noble, well 
born, he did not rest satisfied with these 
attempts : he wrote a tragedy, and, by 
the advice of people wHo pretended to 
have a knowledge of such affairs, deter* 
mined to go to London, that he might, 
if possible, gpt it on the stage. From 
this my mother would fain have di95uad<- 
ed himy but his ai]guments and impor* 
Cunity at length prevailed, fte was then 
but nine and twenty, and I fourteen. 

* I could ill describe to you the state 
of anxiety and suspence in which his 
various literary efforts involved him» 
while he remained in London : but ia 
about two years he returned to the 
country, de^miriiig of that pleasure, 
profit, and &me, which hope bad de- 
lusively taught him to consider as his 
due. This was the period at which 
he once more because an usher of the 
school where you were educated. This 
too was the period at which my misfor* 
tunes begaiu 

c 4 * And 
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* And now, Mr, Trevor, I am com- 
ing to events in which you, without any 
knowledge or interference of your own, 
may be said to be a partaker/ 

She paused a moment : and I, with 
amazement, doubt, and increasing ar- 
dour, requested she would proceed. 

* The name of Wakefield must cer- 
tdnly be familiar to you ?* 

* It b : I am sorry to say it is the 
name my mother at present bears/ 

* If you feel sorrow, Mr. Trevor, what 
must my feelings be? Mine ! who, had 
there been truth or honour in man, 
ought to have bome that name myself. 
Mine ! who, when I first heard of your 
mother's marriage, should not have felt 
so severe a pang had a da^er been struck 
to my heart. Mine 1 who from that 
moment, or rather from the fatal and 
guilty moment when I confided in an 
unprincipled man, have never known that 
cheerfulness and peace, which once wcra 
the inmates of my bosom !' ; 

. '« You 
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^ You astonish me, madam ! Wak(j- 
Held ?' 

* Wakefield ! Him have I to thank for 
loss of self-respeft, a brother's love, and 
perhaps a parent's life ! I was my mo- 
ther's companion, consolation, and pride. 
Wow can I estimate a mother's grief? 
She died within a year. Have I not 
reason to believe her days were shortened 
by her daughter's guilt ?' 

The pain of recoUedtion was agoniz- 
ing. She burst into a flood of tears : 
nor could every eflTort she made keep 
down the deep, sobs that for some mi- 
nutes impeded speech. I used every en* 
deavour to appease and calm her mind : 
she seemed sensibly touched by that sym- 
pathy which intensely pervaded me ; and, 
as soon as she could recover herself, thus 
continued.. 

• The kind part you take in my af- 
fliftion, Mr. Trevor, affords me greater 
reUef than any that perhaps I have felt 
for years* It is true the faithful Mary^* 

c 5 goo4 
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good creature , has almost shed tear for 
tear: but she herself is the daughter of mis- 
fortune, and from her, though grateful, it 
is somethmg like expeded. You are a 
man ; you perhaps have been accustom- 
ed to the society of those whose pleasure 
is the most exquisite when they can most 
contribute to the miseries of woman : 
that you should be virtuous enough to 
contemn such instru6tion, does more 
than sooth feelings like mine : and I 
think we esteem benefits the more the less 
we expcft them/ 

^ But where, madam,did you first meet 
with Mr. Wakefield ?' 

. * In the city of where he was 

bred, under his father, to the profession 
of the law. From what I have seen of 
you, and from what I have heard of your 
talents and understanding^! should have 
expeded you to have been the child of 
extraordinary parents j otherwise, I da 
not much wonder at your mother*s con- 
dud, superior as she was to Mr. Wake- 
field 
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field in yeare ; for, of all the men I ever 
saw, he is the most deceitful, plausible, 
and dangprous. Neither man nor wo- 
man are safe with him ; and his arts are 
such as to over-reach the most cautious. 
He has words at will ; and his wit and 
invention, which are extraordinary, are 
employed to entrap, humiliate, degrade 
and ruin all with whom he has inter* 
course. His ambition is to g^tify his 
desires, by triumphing over the credulity 
of the unsuspedting, whom he contemns 
for their want of his own vices. It was 
he that, after having seduced me, placed 
me in the family of the bishop, laid the 
plan that I should pass for his lordship's 
niece, by various falsehoods cajoled me 
to acquiesce (the chief of which was, that 
the projedt was but to save appearances^ 
till he could make me his wife) left me 
in that unworthy prelate's power, then, 
returning to the country, plotted the 
marriage with your mother, and, by his 
lAtimate knowkdgdof theweaknessorvice. 

of 
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of each charader, which he seems to 
catch instindively^ adapted his scheme 
with such cunning to the avarice of his 
uncle as to gain his concurrence and 
aid. 

* It was ray clandestine dqjarture* at 
this period, and the rumours and sus» 
picions to which' it gave birtfi, that again 
drove my brot;her from the country. For 
some months neither he nor my mother 
knew what was become of me. 

* At length her decline,, and the ex- 
treme afflidtion of dying and never hear- 
ing of me more, occasioned her to pre* 
vail on my brother to advertise, me in all 
the papers^ This he did, by inserting 
the initials of my name, and such othec 
tokens as he knew must be intelligible to 
me, should I read the advertisement; 
informing me at the same time of the 
dying state of my mother. 

: * His plan so far succeeded as to. come 
to my knowledge. I read the paper, was 
seized with horror at the inforosation, 

and 
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and immediately wrote in answer. It 
was too late ! My mother was dead ! and 
I left in thatf state of distradion to which 
by a single moment's weakness I had 
been thus fatally condudted ! 

^ Grie^ despondency, and resentment, 
took firm possession of my brother's 
mind. He wrote me a dreadful letter 
of the state, of his feelings ; and, though 
he forebore explicitly to accuse me of 
my mother's death, I could perceive the 
thought pervaded, his. mind. After her 
funeral, he came up tO'London ; but re-- 
fused all intercourse wit h me, once excepted. 
A few days only after that on which the 
bishop introduced you to me, he came, 
knocked at the door,, inquired if I were 
at home,, and sent tip his name. 
. ^ Of all the moments of my life, that 
was die most awful ! A death-like cold** 
ness seized me ! The sound of my bro- 
ther's name was horror ! I know not 
what I said to the servant, but the feel- 
ings of Mr* Wilmot. were, too racking 

for 
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for delay : he was presently before mc^ 
dressed in deep mourning ; I motionless ' 
and dead ; he hazard, the image of 
despair; so changed in form that, but 
for the sharp suid quick sighted suspicions 
of guilt, had I met him, I should have 
passed him without suspeftmg him to be 
my brother. 

• I can tell you but little t>f what pas- 
sed. His sentences were incoherent, but 
half-finished, and bursting with passion 
that was neither grief nor rage, nor re- 
proach nor pardon, though a mixture of 
them all. The chief impression that he 
left upon my mind was, that he should 
soon be freed from the torment of exist- 
ence : not by the course of nature j he 
complained, with agony, that labour, 
disappointment, injustice, and coi^mi* 
nation itself could not kill him ; but die 
he would ! 

• From that day to this, I have never 
seen or heard word of him more. The 
deep despair with which he uttei^ his 

last 
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last resolution has kept me in a state of 
uninterrupted terror. I daily read all 
the papers I can buy or borrow with the 
excruciating dread, every paragraph I 
come to, of catching his name, and. Oh ? 
insufferable horror ! reading an account 
of his death ! 

* My state of being seems wholly 
changed ! I afti no longer the same crea- 
ture ! My faculties, which formerly com- 
pared to those of my brother I thought 
slow even to stupidity, are now awaken- 
ed to such keenness of discernment that 
the world is multiplied upon me a million 
fold ! Sometimes it is all intelligence, , 
though of a dark and terrific hue ; at ' 
other moments objcfts swarm so thick 
that they dance confusion, and give me 
a foretaste of madness, to which I have 
now a constant fear that I shall be driven. 
My own deep shame, the loss of the 
man whom like an idiot I dearly loved, 
my mother's death, my brother's letter, 
ftnd particularly his last visit, have alto- 

' gether 
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gether given such an impetuosity to my 
thoughts as I want the power to repeU 
Whither they will hurry me God only 
knows. At one interval I imagine the 
earth contains nothing. but evil! At a- 
nother, strange to tell ! all is good ! all 
is wise ! all harmonious ! and I reproach 
my own extreme folly for wanting.hap- 
piness under so perfe/ft a system ! 

* Nay, there are times in which I per-^ 
suade myself I have been guilty of no 
crime ! that, there is no sucb thing as 
crime ! and that the distinftions of men 
are folly, invented by selfishness and con-» 
tinued by ignorance ! 

• Indeed, I. know not wliither my 
thoughts do not range. At one nooment, 
I seem as if. I were actually free to pene- 
trate the bowels of the earth, div^ into 
the deep, transport myself, with a wish 
from plarilt to planet, or from sun to 
sun, endure all extremes, overcome them^ 
master all resistance, and be. myself om^ 
nipotent.! The very next instant, per? 

haps. 
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haps, I doubt if I have really any ex- 
istence ! if waking and dreaming be not 
the same thing ! and whether either of 
them are defineable or intelligible ! At 
this very moment, I know not whither 
my thoughts are wandering ! or whether 
I ought not to snatch up this or the 
other weapon of death, and instantly 
strike you breathless, for having dared 
to listen to my shame !* 

While she spoke, her eyes sparkled^ 
and flashed with that wildness which 
her tongue with such rapid imagery pic^ 
tured forth. Had it continued, the tu^ 
mult thight have been dangerous; per* 
haps fatal ; but fortunately the firmness 
and intrepidity of my mind were equal 
to the scene. With a cool and collected 
benevolence of look, and with a deter- 
mined though not severe tone of voice I 
said : * My dear Miss Wilmor, be cahn 5 
pause a moment; recolleft yourself; I 
am your friend, 1 hope you will never 
find another maa your foe.' 

The 
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The idea suggested an opposite asso* 
elation to her adlve thoughts ; in an in- 
stant the fire vanished, her eyes were' 
suffused, her features relaxed, and she 
again burst into tears^ and sobs. I was 
careful not to interrupt the tide of pasi* 
sion ; it gave relief; and she presently 
become more calm. Desirous as I was 
of hearing particulars concerning the bi-r 
shop, I gladly listened when, after a suf«^ 
ficient pausci she thus resumed her tale* 

* You must not wonder, Mr. Tre* 
vor, that I do not tell my story in a 
connected manner. Whenever I think 
on the subjed, the mcidenta I have re*' 
lated press upon my mind, produce sen* 
sations I cannot command, and for a^ 
time obliterate less n:iomentous circum-^ 
stances. 

: ^ The part which the bishop aded in 
this tragic' drama is what t have yet ta 
relate. Mr. Wakefield's fether, who let 
me here remark was an unprincipled, 
man and died insolvent, happened pro- 

fessi^nally,. 
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fessianally, as a lawyer, to have certain 
temporalities, in the county where he re- 
sided, to manage for the bishop. This 
brought his son acquainted with the cha - 
rafter of the prelate. The relationship 
in which I stood to him' — I interrupted 
her. 

* To whom, madam ?* 
•The bishop/ 

* I understood he was do relation of 
yours ?* 

* He is and is not/ 

* Pray explain/ 

* He is by marriage, twice removed t 
not the least by blood. His late tady^ 
a widovcr when he married her, was the 
half-sbter of oiy father*s first wife; so 
that by the courtesy of custom he is 
called my uncle, He is too artful not 
to have a shelter for his proceedings.—- 
She continued : 

^ An adept which as I have before said 
Mr. Wakefield is, in reading the weak 
and vicious inclinations of the human 
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heart, he hoped not only to have rid him- 
self of importunity from me, but, by 
rendering me subservient to this unholy 
bish(^*s vile propensities, to have played 
a deeper game. This is his delight. 
The pleasure he receives in making other 
men's follies, passions, and vices, admi^ 
nister to his own, is the greatest he 
knows. Were he but the cunningest 
man on earth, he would think himself 
the greatest. 

* His charader syji^athized with that : 
of the bishop, who was happy to find 
so artful and so. adive an agent. It 
was not till I had been in the prelate's 
femily some time that the whole o£ their 
design was explained' to me. The bishop 
frequently used strange, and to me un- 
intelligible expressions; disgusting from 
any man, but from him inexpressively 
offensive and odious; yet the full im- 
port of them I did not so much as 
susped. 

* Nor did he omit to make the so* 

lemnity 
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lemnity of his supposed charafter an 
abettor to his hypocrisy. Feelings of 
compassion, moral afFeftion, and chris- 
tian foi^lvenness were assumed. When I 
first entered his house he gave me to 
understand that he was acquainted with 
my crime ; this, after mentioning it as a 
serious sin, affedling pity, he qualified 
away, and, as people in all such situa- 
tions must, talked an incoherent jargon ; 
that God hated and loved such sinners ; 
that religion was all powerful, but that 
man was frail ; that Christ died to save 
us, i«id therefore though we should fall, 
as perhaps the best of us were subjefl: to 
back slidings, his mercy was all suiE- 
cieat. 

^ But on this and every occasion, he 
was careful to say nothing open and di* 
redt, by which he should be deteded. 
If ever he ventured so far as to excite 
serious questions from me, he was ever 
ready with evasive answers, and had 
something Uke reasoning to offer, in de- 
fence 
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fence of his own manners and in ridicule 
of prudery. He b^an with caution, 
but when he had accustomed ine to such 
discourse, and after I had heani it re- 
peated even in the presence of his cle* 
rical companions, of which you, Mr. 
Trevor, were once a witness, my sur- 
prize wore away ; the pain it gave me 
was diminished, and he became less and 
less reserved, 

* Still however he did not venture 
openly to declare himself; and Mr. 
Wakefield was too busy, in wasting 
your mother's fortune and gratifying his 
own desires, to attend to those of the 
bishop. But his prodigality, which is 
excessive, after a time brought him to 
London ; and the bishop imagined that, 
with his help, my scruples would at last 
be conquered. 

^ The trial was made ; not by the 

cautious bishop, but by Mr. Wakefield. 

How such a proposition, coming from 

the man whom I had dearly loved, 

3 and 
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and whose wife in justice I conskiered 
^myself to be, was received, you, who 
Lave a sense of the feelings of a hi^ly 
injured and justly indignant heart, mnj 
conceive ! 

'^ Yet, impassioned determined and al- 
most frantic as I was, it was with difficulty 
be could relinquish his pian. Till that hour, 
I never believed him so utterly devoid 
of principle; but he then laid bare his 
Sieart, hoping to make me a convert to 
its baseness. He exulted in the power 
we should obtain over this sensual pre- 
late, and the sums which by these means 
we might extort. He looked with tran- 
spCM-t forward, to the opening which 
this would aflfbrd for projects still much 
deeper. The vices of the great, with 
which he might thus become intimate, 
afforded a field ample as his own vice 
could wish. Nor could all the impatience 
of indignation, with which I continually 
interrupted him, impede that flow which 

the subjed ins^ared. 

* At 
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* At length, disgusted beyond suffer- 
ance, I abruptly left him, and sought 
relief from the racking sensations which 
he had excited. He then entered into 
a correspondence with me, till I threaten* 
ed to shew his letters to the bishop. 
This induced him to desist, and for some 
time I heard from him no more* At 
last he wrote once again, informing me 
that you, Mr. Trevor, were come to 
London ; charafterizing you as ignorant 
of the world and easily deceived s telling 
me that you were intimate with the bi* 
$hop; and advising me to promote a 
plan of marriage between us, which he 
had proposed to the prelate as the best 
way, in his own phr^e, of making aU 
things smooth J 

^ I hope the deep shame I felt, when 
the bishop introduced you and made 
the experiment, was sufficiently visible 
to convince you how repugnant my feel- 
ings were to such a crime ! 

The bishop finding his first purpose 

thus 
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tlfus defeated, and himself encumbered 
by a kind of claimant, which his ac- 
. knowledging me as a niece had brouglit 
upon him, was determined at all events 
to rid himself of me. Immediately be* 
fore he left town, he wrot^ me a letter, 
telling me that my loss of chara<3:er was 
become too public for me to receive 
any further countenance, from a man 
imder the moral and divine obligations 
which every bishop of the church of 
Qirist must be ; that he was going on a 
visit to his diocese ; that he could not 
think of taking me, it was too flagrantly 
improper ; and that he sdvised and ex« 
pefted I should immediately return to my 
relations ; further hoping that I ^ould 
see the enormity of my conduft, and 
reform. 

* Oh ! Mr. Trevor, what a world is 
this ! Had beofibed me money, I should 
have rejected it with disdain! but be 
bad not even that amdx charitv. I 

VOJL. III. P 
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instantly quitted the house with. a few 

« 

shillings only in my pocket. 

* Mary had lived with me 'and my 
mother for some years before my elope- 
ment : after my mother^js death, my re- 
sidence in the bishop's family being 
known, I sent for her up to town and 
hired hen Her^ artless affe<5tion made 
her my confidante ; my sitiiation re- 
quired it ; and, when she heard the bi- 
shop's letter uead, the kind creature with 
honest anger instantly went and gave 
him warning. 

* A quarter's wages was all her wealth ; 
for the earnings of her labour she had 
constantly expended on her boy, for 
whom she seems to have more than a 
mother's afFedion. She has been my 
constant comforter. Seemg the tears in 
my eyes, as we left the bishop's house, 
with a look of mingled pity and mdig- 
natiort she exclaimed — * Do not grieve, 
dear madam ; though I work my fingers 
to the bone, you shall not want.' 

3 Miss 
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Miss Wilmot was proceeding with her 
narrative^^ when she was interrupted by 
the hasty entrance of Mary. * Oh ma- 
dam,' said she, ' the dear young lady 
and her maid are below. They were 
coming up stairs, but I told them that 
you had a gentleman with you ! Where- 
of at which the young lady seemed a 
little in amaze ; till I gave her to know 
that it was only a friend of your brother's, 
a person from our own honest country, 
and she would then a gone away, but as 
I said I was sure you would be glad to 
sec her, and would go up a purpose to 
your own room. So do you go, madam, 
and ril run down and tell her.' 

Miss Wihnot immediately took her 
leave ; and, though my curiosity was a 
little awakened, a sense of decorum 
would not suffer me to endeavour to see 
her visitor. I tlierefore shut the door, 
and, as soon as all was silent on the stairs, I 
took my hat and walked out ; that by 

b 2 changing 
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and the injustice and disgrace I had 
sufFered at Oxford. The fermentation 
was so great that I was determined, im- 
mediately, to expose them to the broad 
shame that should drive them from hu- 
man society. 

In tliis benevolent proje6t I was con- 
firmed by another piece of intelligence.. 
One of the rich sees of the kingdom had 
become vacant. The king^s cong^ (fetire 
was Issued, and God*s holy vicar the 
Bishop of * * * * * himself was translate 
ed. What could I conclude, but that 
the defence which I had written had been 
the cause ? I had been made the stepping 
stone of vice ! I remembered the pit)- 
ceeding of the despot, Frederic of Prussia^ 
with the immortal Voltaire : the orangje 
had been squeezed, and the rind thrown 
to rot in the highway ! 

My teeth gnashed with the abundance 
of my wrath, and the impotence of my 
means. I had hitherto forborne to write 
from a perplexity of different plans. At 

one 
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one moment I determined to address my 
foes in the public papers ; at another I 
would concentrate the story, and relate 
the whole in a pamphlet. Now it should 
be a history ; anon a satirical novel ; As« 
modeus in London, in which I would 
draw the charaiSters in sudi perfeftion 
that, without mentioning names, the per- 
sons should be visible**to every eye. But 
then this would not be sufficiently scr 
«oos. Thousands might mistake tlmt 
for fidion v/Hzh I wished all the world 
to know was fa(ft. To give them the 
least shelter was cowardly to myself, 
treacherous to society, and encourage- 
ment to. the criminal. 

At last, the pamphlet was the mode 
on which I determined : and it was be- 
gun with all the enthusiasm that the 
accumulating circumstances could not 
but inspire, in a being constituted like 
me. Eager after every species of aggra- 
vation, my anger could never be hot 
enough j the gall of my ink was milk to 

D 4 that 
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that of my heart. The bitterness of my 
feelings was tormenting ; words that could 
burn, contempt that could kill, shanie 
that could annihilate, these and nothing 
less could satisfy me. Could the serpent 
revenge fly, how would it dart aiid 
sting ! Happily for man it can only 
crawl. That I had been treated 
witli great injustice was true : but of 
justice my notions were very inadequate.; 
of revenge I had more than enough for 
a nation. .. 

While hot in the pursuit of this tasfc>, 
I was diverted from it by the publication, 
of an answer to the articles. The moment 
I saw it advertised, not sufficiently ha- 
bituated to the vice of indolence myself 
to recoiled: that I had an idle footman 
below, I hurried to the publisher's, pur- 
chased it, and returned with a greyhound 
speed to devour its contents. 

Disgusted as I was with the member 
of the church, and beginning even to 
doubt of the perfect orthodoxy of the 

church 
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church itself, I still had too high an - 
opinion of my own arguments to ima- 
gine the wit of man could overturn » 
them. 

My haste had been so great that I had • 
not taken off the paper, in which the 
pamphlet was wrapped ; and in the shop 
I had read no more than the title-page. - 
What was my surprise when snatching . 
it from my pocket and opening it, Idis* 
covered, at the conclusion of a short- 
preface, the name of Turl ! it*s author ! 

My emotions were confused. At one 
moment an answer from him was what I • 
wished j the next it was something like 
what I feared. In all argument, I had 
hitherto found him so cool, so colleAed, r 
and so clear, that, to my imagination, 
he perhaps was the only man on earth 
fit to cope with me. But the grating 
question, * Was I fit to cope with him ?' 
would now tmd then recur. I could not 
but feel that I had, in a certain manner^ 
been subdued and cowed by his greater 

p 5 extent 
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extent of knowledge, perspicuity, and 
masculine genius. By thoughts like these 
my anxiety, if not my ardour, was in- 
creased, and I began to read. 

My forebodings were fulfilled. The 
impotence of my arguments was exposed > 
their absurdity and self-contradiftion ri- 
diculed, their evil tendency demonstrat- 
ed, their falsehood rendered odious, and 
the author of them treated like a child. 
Myself respedt was wounded at every 
line, each paragraph was a death stab, 
and I never before felt myself so com- 
pletely ridiculous. 

As a lesson of philosophy it was the 
most serious, salutary, and impressive I ever 
received; for though, while reading, I 
affirmed to myself that every thing urged 
against me was weak, or ill founded, in- 
conclusive, or absolutely false, yet the 
arguments returned with increasing and 
; reiterated force, haunting and oppressing 
me like a painful dream from which I 
could not ftwake. 

The 
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The evil tendency which he proved 
against my doctrines was the least to be 
forgotten. As far as I understood my- 
self, I had a sincere love of truth, and 
an unfeigned desire to benefit, not mis- 
lead and oppress, mankind. As the au- 
thor of the defeiKe, the heavy chaige of 
immorality was brought against me ; not 
by personal attacks on my substitute, 
the bishop, but by a detail of the con- 
sequences of such doftrines. 

This event made me pause and con- 
sider, though with but little propemity 
to candour, concerning the panqdilet on 
which I was then engaged. Conside- 
ration however did but seem to confirm 
me in my puspose. Let my defence be 
right or wroi^, and I had by no means 
yet decided in the negative, sdll the tur- 
ptude of the bisbqp and my persecutors 
was no less fla^tious. These incidents 
once more turned my thou^ts toward 
Turl, vdiom I knew not whether to ad- 
mire, love, or hate. I was not so en- 

tirdj 
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tirely overwhelmed but that I had argu- 
ments, at least I had words, at my com- 
mand r Beside, I felt a wish to commu- 
nicate to him my prqjeAed attack, and 
perhaps read a part of my pamphlet, that 
it might, as it certainly must, meet his 
approbation. I felt satisfied that what 
he approved could not be wrong. And 
how disapprove? On former occasions 
indeed my hopes, m this respeft, had 
been deceived ; but now it was impossi- 
ble ! The case was so clear ! In the pre- 
sent instance, there could be but one 
OfHnibn 1 

Feelings which were not the most ho- 
nourable to myself, for their source was 
^otism, had withheld me from visiting 
him since my return; but these were 
now subdued, by others that were more 
imperious. I was not satisfied with requir- 
ing his approbation of my plan of ven- 
geance; my choleric vanity challenged 
him to the lists, and the combat was 
resolved upon. 

As I was going, I recoUeded the short- 

ness 
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ness of the period in which his answer 
had been composed and published, and 
this did but reniind me of the champion 
I had to encounter. 

' I found him, as before, tranquily pur- 
suing his labours ; except that now he 
was writing, engaged as I imagined on 
the grand work he had projefted ; though 
his copper and engraving tools lay dis- 
persed by his side. He received me as 
usual with calmness, but not without an 
evident mixture of pleasure. Irritable as 
my feelings were, I had always experienced 
something infinitely more dissatisfactory 
in being angry with him than with 
any other person. In his countenance 
there was a sedate undeviating redtitude, 
that, but for my impetuovis disdain of 
all restraint, would have inspired awej 
yet, whenever his eye met the eye of an- 
other, there vvas something so benevo- 
lent as almost to disarm ill humour. 

Replete with new lurguments, as I sup- 
posed, but which in reality were only a 

repetition 
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repetition of those I had already addu-' 
^ed, I burst upon him with a multitude 
of words y defending my own defence of 
the articles and attacking his answer* He 
made various ineffectual attempts to ar- 
rest my career, and at last was obliged to» 
suffer me to weary myself; after which 
he calmly replied. 

* The best answer I can give, to all 
you have urged, is to request you will 
read the defence of the articles and my 
answer again, with care. Either I am 
mistaken or you will find every thing you 
have said already confuted/ 

I endeavoured to divert him from this 
defence by reference, but he continued 
to ui^e that he should only weaken his 
cause by answering desultory arguments 
in a desultory way ; which in the fH'esent 
case would be folly, because his answer 
was already given in a dear and as he be- 
lieved conclusive manner. 

Finding his puiposc not to be shaken> 
I asked him if he were aware that I was 

the 
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the author of the defence of the articles ? 
He answered that, seeing the bishop's 
name to the publication, he could not 
but suppose the bishop himself had been 
intimately concerned in the writing of the 
work : but, from what I had formerly 
told him, he had suspedled me to be a 
fellow-labourer. 

« If so,* said I, ' Mr. Turl, how did 
it happen that you felt no afversion to the* 
confutation, as you suppose, of a man 
for whom you had professed a regard ?*^ 

He replied, * you, Mr. Trevor, are 
well acquainted with 'my answer : *^ So- 
crates is my friend, Plato is my friend, 
but truth is nK>re my friend.'* If I my- 
self had written falsehood yesterday, and 
now knew it to be such, I would answer 
it to day. Would not you ?* 

It was a hone question, and I was 
sSent. 

This subjeft ended, he made some 
kind and cordial inquiries concerning my 
present pursuits, and these funushed the 

opportunity 
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opportunity of unburthening my heaft* 
I related to him, with all the indignation 
• which resentment inspired, my whole 
history; and ended with informing him 
of my determination to publish the vice 
and infamy of all the parties to tho 
world. On this a dialogue began, 

* Which way will you publish them ?' 

* In a narrative, that I am now writ- 

* A sense of duty has obliged me to tell 
■ you that, in my opmion, you have been 

guilty of sevei'al mistakes already : you 
are now intent upon another/ 

* How so ?' 

The excess of your anger perverts your 
judgment, and you cannot write such a 
narrative without keeping your passions . 
in a vitiated.state. Owing to the preju- 
dices of mankind, you will impeach your 
own credibility. Moderate men yill 
think you rash,, the precise will call you 
a detraftor, and the partisans, who are 
numerous, of the persons you will at- 
tempt 
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tempt to expose, will raise a cry against 
you, that will infinitely overpower the 
equivocal proofs you can produce. It 
will become a question of veracity, and 
yours will be invalidated by the impro- 
bability, if ribt of the guilt, at least of 
the folly of your persecutor's condudt. 
You cannot reform them, will do your- 
self much harm, and the world no good. 
You will not only misemploy your time 
for the present, but impede your power 
for the future/ 

' If such be the consequences of honest- 
ly speaking the truth, what is the con- 
dud that I am to pursue ? Am I to be 
a hypocrite, and listen with approbation 
while men boast of their vices, glory in 
their false principles, and proclaim the 
destrudive proje6b they mean to pur- 
sue ?* 

*No.' 

* Is not silence approbation ?* 

* Yea/ 



•<» 
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y Yet your system will not allow mC' 
to speak !' 

* You accuse my system unjustly : it 
is the manner of speaking to which it at- 
tends. The preca.ution of speaking so 
as to produce good, not bad, consequen- 
ces is the dodrine I wish to inculcate* 
He that should sweep the streets of pea- 
shells, lest old women might break their 
necks, would doubtless have good inten- 
tions ; yet his office would only be that 
of a scavenger. Speak, but speak ta 
the world at large, not to insignificant 
individuals. Speak in the tone of a be- 
nevolent and disinterested heart, and not 
of an inflamed and revengeful imagina- 
tion ! otherwise you endanger yourself^ 
and injure society.' 

• * What, shall any cowardly regard to 
my own safety induce me to the falsehood 
of silence ? For is it not falsehood, of the 
most contemptible and atrocious kincj, 
to forbear publishing such miscreants to 
the world ? It is this base this selfish pru- 

dence. 
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clence, that encourages men like these to 
proceed from crime to crime. Had they 
been exposed in their first attempt, their 
effrontery could never have been so enor- 
mous. No ! I am detennined I Were 
my life to be the sacrifice, I will hold 
-tiiem up a beacon, alike to the wicked 
and the unwary ! Will paint them in the 
gross and odious colours that alone can 
chara(£terize their adions^ and drive them 
^m the society of mankind t* 

• Do you (jonceive you are now speaks 
ing in the spirit of justice, or of ro* 
venge ?* 

* Of both.* 

He who is resolved not to be convin* 
ced does not wish to hear hb last argu^ 
ment answered. With this short reply, 
therefore, I rose, took my hat, made 
some aukward apology, was sony we 
were fated to differ so continually in prin- 
ciple, but each man must aft from his 
own judgment; was obliged to him never- 
theless for his sincerity and good intcn- 

tian. 
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tion, and once more took my leave, mom: 
angry than pleased, much in the same 
abrupt manner that I had formerly done^ 
The similarity indeed forced itself upon, 
me as I was quitting the door, and I 
knew not whether to accuse myself of 
pettishness, obstinacy^ and want of can^- 
dour ; or him of singularity^ and an in^ 
flexible sternness of opposition;: At/aH"^ 
events, my purpose of publishing iny> 
pamphlet as soon as it should be written^ 
was fixed ; and to that labour Limme?- 
diately returnedt. 
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BTOKY OF MISS WILMOT C0NCLUB£D : OLIVIA 
KOT forgotten: a GAMINOrTABLE FRIEND^ 

characterized: modern magicians : sus«> 
Picious principles: the FRiEerD's ab- 

8E9CE> AND RETURN: ALLEGORICAL Wi 7« ^ 
AND DANGEROUS ADVICE.: 

Various causes induced me to 4ake 
the fir§t opportunity of again visiting Miss 

Wilmoti. 
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'Wilmot ; her story had inspired con> 
passion and respedt. She might be in 
want, and to relieve her would give me 
pleasure. Beside which J had a number 
of questions to ask, especially concerning 
this Wakefield ; and some desire to know 
who and what the young lady, who was 
so great a favourite with Mary, might 
be. 

In the evening I saw Miss Wilmot^ 
and, in her offering with as much deli- 
cacy as possible pecuniary aid, she in- 
formed me that fortunately she had found 
afriend ; generous, beneficent, and ten- 
der ; not less prudent than kind ; and, 
though very young, possessed of a dig- 
nity of understanding such as she had 
never before met in woman. Miss Wil- 
mot spoke with so much enthusiasm that 
I, whose imagination readily caught fire, 
felt a redoubled wish to see this angel. 

I hinted it to Miss Wilmot, but with 
apologies -, and she replied that the young 
Isdy had expressly requested her ^visits 

jxxight 
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iiaight be private, and her name conceal- 
ed. I inquired how they had first be- 
come acquainted, and learned that it was 
in consequence of the friendly tjcal of 
Mary, who had a countrywoman that 
lived servant in the family of this young 
lady, and from whom she gained intelli- 
gence of the liberal and noble qualities of 
her mistress. The first retreat of Miss 
Wilmot, after leaving the house of the 
bishop, was to a poor lodging provided 
by Mary. From this slie was removed 
by the friendly young lady to her present 
asylum, till she could find the means of 
maintaining herself; and had since been 
supplied with necessaries through the 
same channel. * The favours she confers 
on me,' said Miss Wilmot,. * are not so 
properly charafterised by delicacy, as by 
a much higher quality ; an open and un- 
afFedted sensibility of soul ; a benevolent 
intention of promoting human happiness; 
and an unfeigned heart felt pleasure which 
accompanies . her in the performance of 

this 
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this delightful duty. The particulars! have 
now related,* continued she, * were all 
that remained to be told when I was in- 
terrupted by Mary, at our last meeting ; 
and you are now acquainted with my 
whole story.* 

Every conversation that I had with 
Miss Wilmot confirmed the truth of her 
own remark, that her intelleft had been 
^eatly awakened by the misfortunes in 
-which her mistakes had involved her; 
and particularly by the deep despondency 
of her brother. He, Wakefield, and the 
young lady were the continual topics of 
her discourse ; but her brother the most 
and oftenest, I was several times a wit- 
ness that the papers were daily pdfused 
by her, with all those quick emotions of 
dread which she had so emphatically dc* 
scribed. The terror of his parting re- 
solution was almost too much for her, 
and it was with difficulty she preserved 
her mind from madness. I saw its ten- 
dency, and took every opportunity to 
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sooth and calm her troubled spirit i 
and my efforts were not wholly ineflfec- 
timl. 

In the mean time I did not forget that 
I was not possessed of the f>urse of For- 
tunatus. On the contrary, I had a 
mighty task before me. The image of 
Olivia incessantly haunted me. The in- 
effable beauty of her form, the sweet and 
never to be forgotten sensibility that she 
displayed when I first saw her in the pre- 
sence of Andrews, at Oxford, and the na- 
tive unaffe&ed dignity of her mind were 
my constant themes of meditation. Must 
I behold her in the arms of another ? 
The thought was horror ! Yet how to 
obtaiM her ? If I studied the law, preli- 
minary forms alone would consume years. 
From the church I was banished. A 
military life I from principle abhorred 5 
even niy half ripe philosophy could nob 
endure the supposition of being a hire- 
ling . cut-throat. Literature might af- 
ford me fame, but of riches gained from 

that 
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that source there was scarcely an ex- 
ample. 

From literary merit however men had 
obtained civil promotion ; it must not 
therefore be neglefted. Of such neglecft 
indeed my passionate love of letters 
would not admit. With respeft to law, 
though infinitely too slow for the rapidity 
of my desires, still it was good to be pre- 
pared for all events. I therefore entered 
myself of the Temple, and thus began 
another snail-pace journey of term keep- 



ing. 



Youth is a busy season, and, though 
occupations are forced upon it of a na- 
ture too serious for its propensities, it 
fails not to find time for amusement* In 
St. James's-street, near the palace, was a 
billiard-table, to which when an inmate ' 
with Lord Idford I had resorted. It was 
frequented by officers of the Guards, and 
other persons who were chiefly supposed 
to be men of some charafter and fashion. 
Among them I had met a young gentle- 
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man of -the name of Belmont, remarkable 
for the easy familiarity of his address, an 
CKcellent billiard player, and who had in 
a .manner attached himself to me, by a 
degree of attention that was engag ng. 
I thought indeed that I discovered con- 
tradiftory qualities in him; but the 
sprightliness of his imagination, and the 
whimsicality of his remarks, compensat- 
ed for a looseness of principle, which was 
too apparent to be entirely overlooked, 

He frequently turned the conversation 
on the county of which I was a native^ 
having, as he informed me, and as his 
discourse shewed, many acquaintance in- 
that county. Since my return to town 
I"h^ again met him, and he had sought 
my company with increasing ardour^ 

Flattered by this preference, and of- 
ten delighted with the flights of his 
fancy, I returned his advances with great 
cordiality. His appearancj^ was always 
genteel, but from various circumstances 
J collefted that he was not at present rich. 

H\s 
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tiis expeftations,* according to his own 
account, were great ; and his familiar 
habits of treating every man, be his rank 
or fashion what it might, seemed to sig- 
nify that he considered himself their 
equal. 

When we first m^t, after my return 
to town, he was desirous I should relate 
to him where I had been, and what had 
befallen me : and when he heard that I 
load visited the county of he be- 
came more pressing to know all that had 
Iiappened. To encourage me, he .gave 
me tlie following account of himself. 

' For my own part, Mr. Trevor, I am 
at present under a cloud. I shall some- 
time or another break forth, and' be a 
gay fellow once again.- nor can I tell how 
soon. I love to see life, and I do .not 
believe there is a man in Ei^land of my 
age, who has seen more of it. Perhaps 
you will laugh when I tell you that, since 
we last parted, I have htcn vagahondiz- 
ing. You do not understand the term } 

E 2 It 
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It offends your delicacy ? I will ex- 
plain.* ., 

• He saw he had raised my curiosty, and 
f\vith a loquacity that sat easy on him, 
and a vivacity of imagery in which as I 
have said he excelled, he thus continu- 
ed. 

' Perhaps you will think a gentleman 
degraded, by having subjected himself 
Ho the denomination of a vagrant ? 
TThough, no ; you have wit enough to 
jaugh at gray-beards, and their ridicu- 
lous forms and absurd distinftions. Know 
;then, there is a certain set or society of 
men, ' frequently to be met iii straggling 
parties about this Jcingdom, who, by a 
peculiar kind of magic, will metamor- 
phose an old barn, stable, or out^house, 
in such a wonderful manner that the said 
barn, stable, or out-house, shall appear, 
according as it suits the will or purpose of 
the said magicians, at one time a prince's 
palace ; at another a peasant's .cottage ; 
^ow the noisy receptacle of drunken 

clubs 
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duos and wearied travellers, called an 
inn ; anon the magnificent dome of a 
Grecian temple.* Nay, so vast is their 
art that, by pronouncing audibly certain 
sentences which are penned down for 
them by the head or master magician, 
they transport the said bam, stable, or 
out-house, thus metamorphosed, over 
sea or land, rocks, mountains or deserts, 
into whatsoever hot, cold, . or temperate 
region the diredtor wills, with as much 
facility as my lady's squirrel can crack a 
nut. What is still more wonderful, they 
carry all their spectators along with them, 
without the witchery of broomsticks. 

* These necromancers, although when- 
ever they please they become princes, 
kings, and heroes, and reign over all the 
empires of the vast and peopled earth ; 
though they bestow governments, vice- 
royalties, and principalities upon their 
adherents, divide the spoils of nations 
among their pimps, pages, and parasites, 
and give a kingdom for a kiss, for they 

E 3 are 
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are exceedingly amorous -, yet, no sooilor 
do their sorceries cctase, though but the 
moment before they were reveling and 
banqueting with Marc Antony, or quaf- 
fing iiedar with Jupiter himself, it is a 
safe wager of a pound to a penny that 
half of them go supperless to bed. A 
set of poor but pleasant rogues! miso- 
rable but merry wags ! that weep with- 
out sorrow, stab without anger, die with- 
out dread, and laugh, sing, and dance 
to inspire mirth in others while sur- 
rounded themselves with wretcliedness. 

* A thing still more remarkable in 
these enchanters is that they completely 
efFeft their purpose, and make those who 
delight in observing the w onderful effedbs 
of their art laugh or cry, condemn 
or admire, love or hate, just as they 
please ; subjugating the heart with every 
various passion : more especially wlien 
they pronounce the charms and incanta^ 
tions of a certain sorcerer called Shak- 

speare^ 
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speare, whose science was so powerful that 
he himself thus describes it^ 



" I have oft be-dimm'd 



The noon-tide sun, calf d forth the mut^iour 

winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war :. to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his owaboltt- the strong-ba»*d promon- 
tory 
Have I made shake r and by the spurs pluck'd 

up 
The pine and oedar : graves, at my command. 
Have wak'd their sleepers ;: op'd; and let them 

forth 
By my so potent arl, 



»^ 



* I understand you,* said I ; delighted 
with the pifture he had drawn* * Your 
necessities have obliged you to turn 
player ?' 

* Not altogether my necessities,! an- 
swered he : * it was more from a frolic, 
and to know the world. That? is«iy study, 
Mr. Trevor, But can you tell me why 
players, by following their profession, ad 

E 4, ia 
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in some places contrary to all law, and 
are called strollers, vagabonds, and va- 
grants, and in others are protected by 
the law, and dignified with the high 
and mighty title of his Majesty's Ser- 
vants ?' — ' 

* Indeed I cannot,' said I. 

He continued : * Mark my words > 
the day will come, Mr. Trevor, when* 
you will discov^er that there are greater 
jugglers in the world than your players> 
wonderfuLas their art of transformatioiv 
is. The world is all a cheat ; its plea^ 
sures are for him who is most expert in^ 
legerdemain and cajolery; and he is a 
fool indeed who is juggled out of his^ 
share of them» But that will not I 
be/ 

« 

He then turned the conversation to= 

* 

me, and what had happened during my 
visit in the country. I was beginning, 
my short narrative, but we were inter- 
rupted by an acquaintance, who joined 
us ; and we two or three times met agaim 

in 
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in the billiard- room, before any opportu- 
nity presented itself. 

One evening however he followed me 
out, ^and required me to discharge my 
promise. Accordingly I told him all that 
had occurred j but not without those 
feelings of indignation whidh the subjedt 
always awakened. He rather seemed di- 
verted than to sympathize in my angry 
sensations, and aske^J me * whether I 
thought those men, whom the world call 
swindlers, black- legs, and other hard 
names, were not at least as honest as 
many of their neighbours ?' 

He paid most attention to my mo- 
ther's story ; and, I having characteriz- 
ed Wakefield according ^o the traits my 
mother and Miss Wilmot had given me, 
he observed that * this Wakefield must 
certainly be a cunning fellow, and of no 
mean abilities/ 

* In my opinion,' I replied * he is an 
unprincipled scoundrel ; and indeed a 
greater fool than knave j for, with the 

E 5 same 
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same ingenuity that he has exerted t<r 
make all mankind his enemies, he m^bt 
have made them all his friends.' 

Belmont's answer was remarkable. *You 
have this ingenuity yourself, Mr. Trevor; 
talents which you have exerted, in your 
own way. Have you made all men j^our 
friends ?* 

I was silent, and after a moment's pause 
he added — ' Comp , come ! You have 
spirit and generosity ; I will tell you how 
you can serve me. I have a relation, 
from whom I could draw a good supply 
at this moment, if I had but a small 
sum for travelling expences. Lend me 
ten guineas : I will be back in a week 
and repay you/ 

The pleasantness of his 'humour, and 
th^ manner in which he had gained upon 
me, were sufficient to insure him a com- 
pliance with this request. I had the 
money in my pocket, gave it him, and 
we bade each other adieu ; with a pro- 
mise on his part that * he would spon be 

in 
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fn town again, new moulted and full of 
feather.* 

I must not omit to notice that, hav- 
ing had occasion to hint at Miss Wil- 
mot, in the story I had told him, but 
without mentioning her name, which he 
never indeed seemed desirous to know, 
he put many questions relating to her. 
He inquired too concerning, her brother ; 
and, though he gav^- no tokens of deep 
passion, was evidently interested in the 
whole narrative. His queries extended 
even to the bishop, and the earl^ and 
he discovered a great desire to be 
minutely informed of all that related 
to me. His interrogatories were answer- 
ed without reserve, for I understood them 
as tokens of friendship. 

In less than a fortnight, I met him 
again, at the usual place : for he had al- 
ways been averse to visit me at my lodg- 
ings. This I had attributed to motives 
of vanity 3 for example, his not having 
apartments perhaps, such as he wished, 

to 
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to invite me to in return. His appear- 
ance, the moment I saw him, spoke his 
success. His dress was much improved^ 
he sported his money freely^ and being 
engaged at play more than once betted 
ten pounds upon the has^ard. He was 
- successful in his match, in high spirits,, 
welcomed me heartily, and was full of 
those flights in which his vigorous ima- 
gination was so happy. 

* Life,' said he, * Trevor,* putting orr 
his coat after he had done play, * life is a 
game ^t calculation , and he that plays- 
the best of it is the cleverest fellow. Or^ 
rather, calculation and aftion are husband 
and wife ^ married without a possibility 
of divorce. The greatest errors of Mrs. 
Aftion proceed from a kind of hep.d'- 
strong feminine propensity, which she 
lias to be doing before her husband, Mr. 
Calculation, has given her proper direc- 
tions. She often pours a spoonful of 
scalding" soup into his worship's mouth, 
before the relative heat between the li- 
quid 
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quid and the papillary nerves has been 
properly determined ; at which, in the 
aforesaid true feminine spirit, she 
is apt, while he makes wry faces, 
to burst into a violent fit of laugji- 
ter. 

' Not "but that Mrs. Adion herself 
has sometimes very just cause of com- 
plaint against her spouse ; as most wives 
have. For exaqiple : If, in coming 
down stairs, Mr. Calculation have made 
an occasional error but of a unit, and 
told her ladyship she had only one step 
more to descend when she had two, she, 
coming with an unexpedted jerk in the 
increased ratio of a falling body, is very 
much alarmed ; and when the tip of her 
rose-coloured tongue has happened, on 
such occasions, to proje<ft a little beyond 
the boundaries prescribed by those beauti- 
ful barriers of ivory called her teeth, it 
has suffered a sudden incision ; riay some- 
times amputation itself: a very serious 

mischief; 
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mischief; for this is wounding a lady^m 
a tender part. 

* What is error ? Defeft in calcula- 
tion. What is ignorance ?' Dfefeft in cal- 
culation. What rs poverty, disgrace,. 
and all the misfortunes to which fools are 
subieft ? Defect in calculation.'' 

By this time we were in the streef, 
walking arm in- arm toward the park , 
and he continued his jocular dlegory.-— 

* You tell me you have a mind to 
turn author ; and this makes me suspeft 
you understand but little of the algebra 
of authorship. Could you but calculate 
the exaft number of impediments doubts 
and disappointments attending the trade, 
could you but find the sum of the ob- 
jeftions which yourself your friends and 
your employers will raise, not only against 
your book but against the best book that 
ever was or will be written, the remain- 
der would be a query, the produce of 
which would be a negative quantity, 

which 
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which would probably prevent both Sir 
and Madam from reading either the non- 
sense or the good sense, the poetiy or 
the prose, the simple or the sublime, of 
the rhapsodical, metaphorical, allegorical 
genius, Hugh Trevor : for in tl^at case 
I suspect Hugh Trevor would . find a 
more pleasant and profitable employment 
than the honourable trade of author- 
ship. I have read books much, but " 
men m.ore, and think I can bring my 
wit to a better market than the slow and 
tedious detail of an A, B, C, manufac- 
tory.' 

I laughed and listened, and he pre- 
sently broke forth with another simile. 

^ In what is the maker of a book 
better than the maker of a coat ? Needle 
and thread, pen and ink ; cloth uncut 
and paper unsoiled -, where is the prefe- 
rence ? except that the tailor's materials 
are the more costly. In days of yore, 
the gentlemen of the thimble gave us 
plenty of stay-tape and buckram ; the 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the quill still give us a 
quantum sufficit of hard words and paren- 
thesis. The tailor has discovered that a 
new coat will sit more degag^^ and wear 
better, the less it is incumbered by 
trimmings : but though buckram is al- 
most banished from Monmouth-street, 
it is still on sale in Paternoster-row. 

* I once began to write a book myself, 
and began it in this very style : Fable, 
said I, is the cloth, and morality the lin- 
ing ; a good diftion makes an excellent 
facing, satire ensures fashion, and humour 
duration ^ and for an author to pre- 
tend to write without wit and judgment 
were as senseless as for a tailor to endea- 
vour to work without materials, or shears 
to cut them. Periods may aptly be com- 
pared to buttons ; and button holes are 
like— 

*I could find no simile for button 
holes, and thank heaven ! left off iu: 
despair and never wrote another line. 

• Take my advice, Trevor; quit all 

3 thoughts 
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thoughts of so joyless and stupifying /a 
trade ! Every blockhead can sneer at an 
author; the title itself is a sarcasm ; and 
Job, who we are told was the most patient 
of men, uttered the bitterest wish that 

. ever fell from lips : " Oh that mme 
enemv had written a book P* 

* Beside you are a fellow of spirit, 
fashion, form, and figure ; and if you 
will but keep company with me may 
learn a little wit. How many fools are 

' there with full purses, which if you be 
not as great a fool as any 6f them, you 
might find the means to empty ? He 
that is bound by rules, which the rich 
make purposely to rob the poor of their 
due, is like crows, scared from picking 
up the scattered corn by rags and a 
manikin/ 

This discourse gave me no - surprise ;. 
it was what I imagined to be a free loose 
mode of talking, that did not correspond 
with his priiKiples of aftion. I deemed 
it a love of paradox^ a desire to shew 

his 
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his wit and original turn of thought, and 
was confirmed in the supposition by his 
ironical and ludicrous replies, whenever 
I attempted a serious answer. Such, was 
the history of the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance of which- the reader will 
hear more. 



CHAP. VII. 

AN XMPORrANT SECRET BETRAYED BT HART r 

TRANSPORTING INTELLIGENCE I THE R£VBR8J5> 

OR RAIN AFTER SUNSHINE: THE AEABSa 

ENTRUSTED WITH A SECRET : STRANGE BE- 

HAVIOUR OF A FALSE FRIEND I LiOYRR'S 

rows* 

I DID not suffer a day to pass without 
either seeing or sending to inquire after 
Miss Wilmot ; so that our intercourse 
was continual. One afternoon, being in 
my own room, after hearing as I thought 
footsteps and female voices on the stairs^. 
Mary knocked at my door, and, enter-- 

« 
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ing as desired, shewed marks of eager- 
ness on her countenance, the meaning 
of which a question from me immediately 
caused her to explain. * Lord ! Sir,' 
said she, * you cannot think what a hurry 
and flurry I be in ! And all about you t 

' Me, Mary ?' 

* You shall hear. Sir. My mistress h 
^one out to take a walk in the park, as 
I avised her to divart her mellicholy ; and 
so the dear .young lady has bin here ; 
Miss — ^.! I had forgotten \ 1 munna teU 
her name. But if ever there wur an 
angel upon arth she is one ; she says such 
kind things to my dear mistress, and does 
not blame her for her faulty for, thof 
. she be as innocent herself as the child 
unborn, she can pity the misfortins of 
her own se£l^ when they a bin betrayed 
by false hearted men ; and all that she 
says is that we mun take care to be more 
be-cautioned for the time to come : aiid 
then she says it in so sweet, and yet 
so serus a manner, that I am sure no* 

ghristiaa 
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christian soul if they'd a heard her woxil(f 
dare do other than as she says. And 
as for a doing a good turn, I do verily 
believe she would give the morsel out 
of her mouth afore a poor creature should 
be driven to sin and shame for want — * 

I interrupted her : she had raised some 
strong surmises, and I was impatient—* 
* But you forget, Mary ; you mentioned 
something concerning me ?* 

• Oh lord ! yea ; a mort o* questions 
a bin asked ; for she talks as familiarity 
to me as if she wur a poor body herself; 
which gives me heart, so that I be not 
afeard to speak. Whereof I could not 
help telling her a great many things 
about you; as how, when little more 
but a child, you saved my life ; and 
consarning your goodness and kind offers- 
to my dear mistress ; and how soft heart- 
ed and well spoken you wur even to 
poor me ; just for all the world as I said,, 
like her own dear good self. Where- 
upon it gladdened her heart to hear there 

wur 
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zvur iuiother good creature, as good as 
Jierself. And so she asked ater your 
name; which, you know tlmt being no 
secret, I told her, and then it wur, if 
you had but a seen her ! Her face 
wur as pale as my kerchief ! and I asked 
what ailed her ladyship ? And she re- 
plied in a faint voice. Nothing. So 
that I thought there must for sartinly 
be a summut between you ! for she sat 
down, and seemed to do so ! as if a strug- 
gling for breath. And I ran for a smell- 
ing bottle ; whereupon she wur better, 
and said she did not need it. And so 
she asked how long you had lived in the 
^house, and whether you looked happy ? 
And I answered and said tliere wur not a 
kinder happier creature breathing. So 
she asked again if I wur quite sure that 
you wur happy ? And I said I wur 
mortally sartin of it. So then she fetched 
a deep sigh from the very bottom of her 
heart, and said she zvur glad of it, very 
glad of it indeed. For, said she, my 

good 
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good Mary, for she often calls me good) 
which 1 be very sure is her kindness and 
not my desarts, my good Mary, said she^ 
I don't wonder that you do love Mr» 
Trevor for having jr saved your life. He 
once saved my life ; which, says she, I 
shall remember the longest day I have to 
breathe: and — * 

* It is she !' exclaimed I ; for I could 
hold no longer. ' It is Olivia ! Benevo- 
lent angel ! And does she deiga to 
think of me ? Does she inquire aft«r 
n^e ? Am I still in her thoughts ?' 

* Anaii !' said Mary. ' I hope I a 
betrayed no secrets ? F'or surely, I ha' 
not mentioned a word of her name.* 

Just as I was -continuing to question 
Mary farther. Miss Wilmot returned. I 
earnestly requested she would come into 
my apartment, related the discovery I 
had made, and spoke with all that en- 
thusiasm which the revival of hope and 
the ardour of passion could inspire. Miss 
Wilmot sympathized with my feelings ; 

and. 
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aftd, with a fervour that spoke the kind- 
ness of her heart, hoped she should one 
day s^e a pair so worthy of each other 
blessed to the full accomplishment of 
their wishes ; but she confessed she had 
her fears/or she thought that the remark, 
that lovers best calculated to make each 
other happy were seldom united, was 
but too true. 

I prevailed on her to take tea with 
me ; Mary waited, and I put a thousand 
questions to her ; for my conversation 
was all on this subjcA. I could think 
of nothing else. O how pure was the de- 
light of this discovery ! That Olivia 
should quit the scenes of tumultuous joy, 
and seek the forlorn and unfortunate, 
purposely to mitigate their wants, and 
administer consolatiaiT to their woes, 
was knowledge inexpressibly sweet to the 
soul ! And that she should still remem- 
ber me ! that my very name should raise 
such commotions in her bosom ! that she 
should delight to hear my praise, and 

I recoUeft 
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recoiled the fortunate moment when I 
bore her from death with such afTedtioh! 
— It was rapture unspeakable ! 

I learned from Mary that she lived 
with her aunt, a few streets distant i and 
Miss Wilmot informed rjie that she con- 
stantly visited her twice, and sometimes 
oftener, each week. How did my bosom 
burn \vith the wish that she might re- 
turn that very evening, or at least the 
next day 1 In the impatience and ecsta- 
cy of hope, I forgot all impediments- 
Let me but see her ; let me but know 
that she was in the house, and I suppos- 
ed the moment of perfedt 'bliss would 
then be come. Happy evening ! Never 
did sedudive fancy paint more delicious 
dreams, or raise up phantoms more 
flattering to the hfiart. 

Pains and pleasures dance an eternal 
round. The very next day brought 
sensations of an opposite kind. My mo- 
ther had found no person of whom to 
purchase an annuity in the country ; for, 

the. 
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the money being her own by my free gift, 
^hehad not thought proper to venture it 
■with Thornby ; lest under the pretext of 
monies advanced, he should make she 
knew not what deduction . She had 
therefore written to me, soon after I 
came to London, to find her a purcha- 
ser; and after some delay, which the 
iiecessity of consulting persons better in- 
formed than myself had occasioned^ I 
had advertised the week before and had 
entered into a negotiation. 

Terms were agreed upon, and the 
rough copy of a deed for that purpose 
was brought me the same morning that 
the following letter arrfved* 

* SIR, 

* In spite of my caujtioD, your mother 
has played the fool once more. She was 
too suspicious to trust the money in my 
Tiands, though I warned her to beware 
of accidents. I must say she is a very 
weak woman. Her busba|i4, Mr. Wake* 

VOL. i«. F ' field. 
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field, has made his appearance, and hss 
truraped up some talc or another to im- 
pose upon he r, which I am sorry to find 
k no difficult thing. He has got the 
money you gave her ; so what is to be* 
come of her I do not know. She ex- 
pe6l:« he will fetch her away within z 
month, and keep her like a lady, on the 
profits of some place at court, which, 
according to his account, a friend was 
to procure for him if he could but raise 
five hundred pounds. You may think 
how likely he is to keep his promise. I 
told her my mind in plain terms, and I 
believe she begins to be in a panic. She 
dare not write to you, on which I thought 
it best to let you know the truth at once; 
for, as I said before, what is to become 
of her r do not know. 

I am, &c. 
^ NABAL THORNBY.' 

The train of ideas which the strange 
contents of thi^ epistle excited was pain- 
ful 
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ful in the extreme. The idiot condud; 
of my mother tempted me to curse, not 
her indeed, but, according to the narrow 
limits of prejudice, God and her except- 
ed, all things else ! Yet, who but she 
was the chief adtor in this scene of luna- 
tic folly ? Was there a woman on earth 
beside herself that would have been so 
grossly gulled ? 

As for her husband, the bitterness of 
gall was not so choaking as the recol- 
ledlion of him. The sight or sound of 
his name excited disgust too intense to 
^e dwelt upon ! To suffocate him as a 
monster, or a sooterkin, seemed the only 
jpunishment of which he was worthy. 

And here it is necessary I should in- 
form the reader of a secret, of which I 
was myself at that time and long conti- 
iiued to remain utterly ignorant. Bel- 
mont, the man who had purposely thrown 
himself in my way, industriously made 
himself my intimate, informed me as I 
supposed of his private affairs and mo- 

ft z tives 
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tives of aftion, inquired minutely into 
mine, wormed every intelligence I could 
give that related to myself out of me, 
designedly attached me to him by intel- 
ledlual efforts of no mean or common 
kind (for he saw they delighted me, and 
they were familiar to him) Belmont, I 
say, possessed of a pleasing person, a 
winning aspe6V, and an address that, 
though studied with the deepest art, ap- 
peared to be open, unpremeditated, and 
too daring fordisguise, this Belmont was 
no other than the hated Wakefield ! Yes, 
it v^'as Wakefield himself, that by a stra- 
tagem which drove me half mad, while 
it made every drop of blood in his body 
tingle with triumph, had thus circum- 
vented me ! He it was who borrowed 
the ten guineas from me, by the aid of 
which he robbed me of five hundred ; 
and then returned to observe howl en- 
dured the goad, laugh at my restive an- 
tics, and revel in the plunder which he 
jiad purloined with so much facility from 

foolish 
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fboUsh Trevor, and his still more foolish 
mother ! 

But this was not the only trick he had 
to play me. Secure ii> the resources of 
an invention that might have been occu- 
pied, in pursuits worthy of his powers^ 
his perverted philosophy taught hjna to 
employ these resources only for the gra- 
tification of passions which he. thouglit 
it folly to control, and to exult over men 
whose sordid selfishness he despised, and 
whose limited cunning was. the subject 
of his derision. He professed himself 
the disciple of La Rochefoucault and 
Mandeville, and his pradlLce did not belie 
his principles. 

From the tenor of his discourse, I am 
persuaded that, had he found me apt at 
adopting his maxims, he would have un- 
bosomed himself freely, have.; initiated 
me in his own arts, and, by making me 
the associate of his projects, have indu- 
ced me to look back on the past rather 
with merriment than anger. As it was, 

F 3 he 
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he reserved himself to a6t with me as 
with the rest of mankind ; to watch cir- 
cumstances, and turn them to his own 
purposes whenever opportunity should 
offer. 

This was the man who was the , hera 
of the letter I had just received f A let* 
ter that I could neither read nor recollefk 
without being stung almost to frenzy ; 
yet that I could neither forget nor forbear 
to peruse ! 

During two hours I traversed my 
room, and chafed with something like 
bursting anguish. A few weeks ago^ 
when 1 had received my legacy of the 
law}^er, I seemed to be encumbered with 
wealth. Refledion and the expence at 
which I now lived, to the visible and 
quick consumption of a sum I then 
thought so ample, had since taught me 
that I was in imminent danger of being 
reduced to beggary. I had no profession, 
nor any means of subsistence till a pro- 
fession could be secured ; at least no 

adequate 
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adequate means, unless by retiring to 
some humble garret, and confining my-' 
sdf to the society of the illiterate, the 
boorish, and the brutal, between whose 
habits and mine there was no congeniali- 
ty. The very day before, Olivia, ecsta- 
tic vision, had risen in full view of my 
delighted hopes, and, forgetting the tor- 
menting distance which malignant fate 
had placed between us, I almost thought 
her mine. The recoUedtion of her now 
was misery. 

Restless, desponding, agonizing, when 
this thought occurred, I was hastening to 
go and communicate the accursed news 
to Miss Wilniot ; but an idea started 
which, after a moment's refleclipn, in- 
duced me to desist. If I told her, the 
story of Wakefield must again be reviv- 
ed. Olivia too might be informed of 
circumstances concerning my silly mother, 
which, selfishness outof the question, mo- 
tives of delicacy ought to conceal. Such 
were my arguments at that time : I had 

F 4 not 
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not then the same moral aversion to se- 
crecy that I now possess. 

I could not however any longer endure 
the present scene, and to get rid of it 
hurried away to the billiard table, where, 
as usual, I found the then supposed Bel- 
mont, He was not himself at play, but 
was engaged in betting. Impatient to 
unburthen my heart, for as far as my 
own affairs were concerned I had now no 
secrets for him, I hurried him out of 
the room immediately that the game was 
ended. 
The moment we came into the park, I 
shewed him my letter, and desired hitn 
to read. While he perused it, I saw he 
was more than once violently tempted to 
laugh. 

* Well !' said he, returning it and re- 
straining his titillation, ' Is this all ?' 

* All !' answered I. *Whar more would 
you have ? Could the maleficent devil 

.hioiself do more to drive a man macl ?' 
He looked in my face ! I returned the 

inquisitive 
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Inquisitive gaze ! I saw emotions the 
veiy reverse of mine struggling to get 
vent. His opposing efforts wfre inef- 
fectual; he could contain himself no 
longer, and burst into a violent fit of 
laughter ! :::'■'.'■ 

Astonished at mirth so ill placed and 
offensive, I asked what it meant ? The 
tone of my interrogatory was routing 
and Recalled his attention. ^ j^shaw ! 
Trevpr/ replied he, with a glance of half 
contemptuous pity, * you are yet young ; 
you are but at the beginning of your 
troubles,' Your over weening^ fondness 
for the niusty morality of dreaming do- 
tards^ or artful knaves who only made 
rulers .that they might profit by breaking 
them, will be your fuin. I tell you again 
and again, if you do iK>t prey upon^ the 
world, th^ world will prey upon you. 
There is no alternatiye. What ! be 
bubbled out of your fortune by a whin- 
ing old woman ? I am ashamed of you !* 
. * But that woman is my mother !' 

F 5 *Yes! 
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^ Yes ! and a det of very pretty mo- 
therly tricks she has played you ! Not 
that io^^the first instance it was so much 
your fitolt, wh^ were but a boy, as that 
of your old fool of a grandfather. It is 
now high time however that you should 
become a man/ 

* -My grandfather ? Say rather it was 
the scoundrel Wakefield ! • ' 

* You seem very angry with this Wake- 
field ! ' And why ? He appears to me to' 
be a fellow of plot, wit, and spirit. In* 
stead of resentment, were I you, I should 
be glad to become acquainted with the 
man who so well perceives the kupidity 
and folly of the animals around him, 
laughs at their apish antics, and with so 
much facility turns their absurd whims 
to his o^vn advantage/ 

* Acquainted 1 Intuitive rascal ! I 
would cut off his ears ! Drag him to the 
pillory with my own hands ! He is un- 
worthy a nobler revenge/ 

^ Pshaw ! Ridiculous ! What did 

your 
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your mother want but the gratification of 
her paltry passions ? which were but the 
dregs and lees of goatish inclination ; for 
with her the pervading headlong torrent 
of desire was passed. Did she think of 
morality ? She would have sacrificed 
the youth and high spirits of Wakefield 
to her own salacious doating. Why 
should not he too have his wishes ? 
Were his the most criminal ; or the least 
fitted for the faculties of enjoyment F* 

* You have not heard me defend my 
mother's condud: : but his villany to 
the young lady I formerly mentioned 
[meaning Miss Wilmot] deserves the 
execration of every man V 

^ That is, as she tells the story. Wo- 
men, poor simple creatures, are always 
to be pitied, never blamed ! But a little 
more experience, Trevor, will tell you the 
devil himself is not half so cunning ! 
Men are universally their dupes ; nay 
their slaves, though called their tyrants. 
Do not men consume their^lives in^toils 

to 
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to please them ? \^' ho are the chief in- 
stigators to what you call vice and folly? 
Who are the mischief makers of the 
world ? Who incite us to plunder, rob, 
and cut each other's throats ? Who but 
woman ? And is not a little retaliation 
to be expefted ? Poor dear souls ! Cun- 
ning as serpents, Trevor ; but, though 
fond of cooing, not harmless as doves. 
Crocodiles ; that only weep to catch 
their prey. I once was told of one that 
died broken hearted; a great beauty, 
and much bewcpt by all the maudhn 
moralizers that knew her. The cause 
of her grief was a handsome fellow, who 
of course was a cruel perjured villain. 
The tale had great pathos, and would 
have been very tragical, had it but been 
true. Ages before that in which Jove 
laughed at them, lover's perjuries were 
the common topic of scandal, and so con- 
tinue to be. I have often been reproach- 
ed in the same way myself, and I once 
took the trouble to write an apology; 

for 
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for which, as it will suit all true lovers, 
all true lovers are bound to thank me. 
Here it is** 

' .r 

1. 

M«n*s vows are false, Annette, I own : 
The proofs are but too fkgrant grown. 
To Love I vow'd eternal scorn ; 
I saw thee and was straight forsworn ! 

t 

II. 

In jealous rage, renouncing bliss. 
When Damon stole a rapturous kiss, 
1 took, with oaths, a long farewell ; 
How false they were thou best can'st tell. 

III. 

By saints I vow'd,and powers divine. 
No love could ever equal mine ! 
Yet I myself, though thus 1 swore. 
Have daily lov'd thee raofe and more ! 

IV. 

To perjuries thus I hourly swerve ; 
Then treat them as they well deserve : 
Thy own vows break, at length comply. 
And be as deep inguilt as I. - 

'What 
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* What think you ; was not this a va- 
lid plea ? Are not women apt to take the 
advice here given them ? Lovely hypo- 
crites ! They delight in being forced to 
follow their own inclinations !' 

There was no resisting the playfulness 
of his wit, and the exhilarating whim of 
his manner. My ill humour soon eva- 
porated y and yielding to the sympathe- 
tic gaiety he had inspired, I said to him— 
^ You are a wicked wit, Belmont. But, 
though I laugh, do not imagine I am a 
convert to your mandevilian system : it 
is false, pernicious, and destrudtive of 
the end which it pretends to secure.* 

*Do not abuse my system, or me 
either', replied he. ' I tell you I am the 
only honest man of my acquaintance ; 
and the first effort of my honesty is, . as 
it ought to be, that of being honest to 
myself.' 

* I hear many men profess the same 
opinions, but I find them ading on dif- 
ferent principles/ 

' You 
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^ You mistake. You are young, I 
tell you. Every m^'saftions are strong- 
ly tinged by the principles he professes/ 
My countenance became a little more 
serious — ' Surely you do not avow your- 
self a rascal ?' 

* Pshaw ! Epithets are odious. I do 
not know the meaning of the word ; nor 
do you/ : 

Our conversation continued ; it reliev- 
ed me from a bitterness of chagrin from 
which 1 was happy to escape. Wedined 
together. His flow of spirits and rail- 
lery were unabatingj T combated his* 
opinions, he laughed at my arguments, 
rather than answered them, and, though 
I even then conceived him to be a very 
bad moralist, I thought him a delightful 
companion. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

REVETKGE NOT FORGOTTEN: THE VISIT DELAY- 
ED : WILMOT AND HIS POETICAL POWERS :* 
DREADFUL INTELLIGENCE: AN APPALLING^ 
picture: a FRUITLESS SEARCH ; F0LLOW£2> 
By A SURPRISING DISCOVERY. 

STIMULATED by the ridicule of Bel" 
mont, though I niever had a thought of 
abandoning my mother to want, still I' 
determined, according to the proverb, 
to let her bite the briJle. Instead of- 
wrking, therefore, I waited till she 
should write to m^. 

Mean time my pamphlet was the 
grand objeft of present pursuit. When 
1 began it, I imagined it would scarcely 
have been the work of a day, certainly 
not of a week. I was deceived. To a 
man who has any sense of justice, who 
fears to affirm the thing that is not, yet 
is determined to be inexorable in revenge, 
no task is so harrassing as that which I 

had 
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had landertaken. Page after page was 
written, re- written, corrected, interlined, 
scratched, blotted and thrown in the fire. 
The work had been three times finished, . 
and three times destroyed. It was a 
fourth time begun, and still the labour 
was no less oppressive,, irritating, and 
thorny. 

It was in rbis state at die time that 
Mary brought me the joyful kitelligencc 
relating to Olivia, I bad watched with 
unremitting assiduity during those hours 
of the day when she had been accustom- 
ed to visit Miss Wilmot ; but my watch- 
ings were fruitless ; she came no more. 

The fourth day after her last visit> 
she sent a note to Miss Wilmot, inform- 
ing her that her aunt was going to Bath« 
for the recovery of her health, to whicb 
place it was necessary that she should 
attend her. The blow was violent, and 
would have been felt more violently evea 
than it was, had it not been for an event 
which I must now relate. 

The 
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The alarms of Miss Wilmot concern*- 
ing her brother had not been lightly ex> 
cited : they might rather be called pro- 
phetic. She had indeed strongly com- 
municated her terror to me. One morn- 
ing I was meditating on the subjeft, and 
recoUeding thos^ early days when, ga- 
thering the first fruits of genius, I was^ 
taught by him to distinguish and enjoy 
the beauties of its emanations, and the- 
sublimity of its flints. His afie£tioit 
for me, though but a boy, had induced 
him to give me some short poetical com- 
positions of his own. I was reading them 
over, with strong feelings, partly of sor- 
row and partly of indignation, at the 
folly and injustice of a world that could 
overlook such merit. One of them in par- 
ticular, which 'I had always admired for' 
the simple yet pathetic spirit of poetry 
in which it was written, I was then per- 
using. It was the following- 

Ho! 
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I. 

Ho ! Why dost thou shiver and shake> 

Gaffer-Gray ! 
And why doth thy nose look so blue ^ 

* *Tis the weather that's cold ; 
'Tis I'm grown very old. 

And my doublet is not very new» 
Well-a-day !* 

II. 

Then line thy worn doublet with ale^ 

Gaffer-Gray ; 
And warm thy old heart with a glas9« 

* Nay but credit I've none; 
And my money's all gone ; 

Then say how may that come to pass f 
Well-a-day !' 

III. 

Hie away to the house on the brow, 

Gafffer-Gray ; 
And knock at the j oil}'' priest's door. 

* The priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches ; , 

But ne'er gives a mite to the poor, 
Wella.day!' 

IV. 

The lawyer lives under the hill, 
Gaffe r-Gi^y; 

Warmly 
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Warmly feno'd both in back and in front; . 

* He will fasten his Iocks> 
And will threaten the stocks. 

Should he ever, more find mein want, 
WelU-day !' 

The squire hasfat b^eeves and brown ale, . 

Gaffer-Gray ; 
And the season will welcome you there*.- 

* His fat beeves and his beer,. 
And his merry new year 

Are all for the flush >and.the fair^. 
Wcll-a-day I' 

vr;. 

My keg is' but low fconfess^. 

Gaffer-Gray ; 
What then ? While it lasts man we'll live.*. 

The poor man aldne, . 

When he hears the poor moan. 
Of his morsel a morsel will give, . 

Weir-a-day ! 

In that precise state of mind which 
associations such as I have describedi- 
and a poem like this could excite, when 
I was alike bewailing the madness and 
turpitude of mankind, that could be 

blind 
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^lind to the worth of a man such "as 
Wilmor, while glowing I say and thril- 
ling witli these sensations, my breakfast 
was brought and with it a papcr^ ! 
What shall I say ? — I: contained what 
follows-! " Yesterday a middle aged man, 
of agentee! and orderly appearance, was 
■seen to walk despondingly beside the 
Serpentine river, A gentleman, who 
■having met him remarked the agitation 
■of his countenance, suspefted his de- 
■sigii ; and, concealing himself behind 
■some trees at a little distance, watched 
■him, and at last saw him throw hiniiself 
into the water. The gcntlemanj who 
was a good swimmer, jumped in after 
him ; but could not immediaKly find 
the bodj, which after he had brought 
it out was conveyed to Mary-le-bone 
watch-house. A few shillings were found 
in his pocket, but nothing to indicate 
his name, place of abode, or other in- 
'ibnnaiioQ, except a written paper, con- 
4aLoiDg 
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taining the following melancholy account 
of himself. 

* This body, if ever this body should 

* be found, was once a thing which, by 

* way of reproach among men, was call- 
^ ed an author. It moved about the 

* earth, despised and unnoticed; and 

* died indigent and unlamented. It could 

* hear, see, feel, smell and taste with as 

* much quickness, delicacy, and force 

* as other bodies. It had desires and 
'* passions iike other bodies, but was de- 

* nied iht use of them by^uch as had the 
^ .power and the will to engross the good 
^ things of this world to themselves. 
^ The doors of the great were shut upon 
■* it^ not because it was infefted with 
^ disease or contaminated with infamy, 
^ but on' account of the fashion of thfe 
^ garments with which it was doathed, 
^ and the name it derived from its fore- 
^ fathers ; and because it had not the 
^ habit of bending its knee where its 
** heart owed no rasped, nor the power 

I ^of 
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"* of moving its tongue to gloze the crimes 
•* or flatter the follies of men. It was 

* excluded the fellowship of such as heap 

* up gold and -silver ; not because it did, 

* but for fear it might, ask a small por- 
•^ tion of their beloved wealth. It shrunk 
^ with pain and pity from the haunts of 

Ignorance which the knowledge it pos- 
sessed could not enlighten, and guilt 
that its sensations were obliged to ab- 
hor. There was but one class of men 
with whom it was permitted to associ- 
ate, and those were such as had feel- 
ings and misfortunes like its own ; 
among whom it was its hard fate fre- 
quently to suffer imposition, from as- 
sumed worth and fiftitious distress* 
Beings of supposed benevolence, capa- 
ble of perceiving laving and promoting 
merit and virtue, have now and then 
seemed to flit and glide before it. But 
the visions were deceitful. Ere they 
were distinftly seen, the phantoms va- 
f nished. Or, if such beings do cxkt. 
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^ It has experienced the peculiar hard- 

* ship of never having met with any, in 

* whom both the purpose and the power 

* were fully united. Therefore, with 
. 'hands wearied with labour, eyes dim 

^ with watchfulness, veins but half nou- 
'* wished, and a mind at length subdued 

* by intense study and a reiteration of 
' unaccomplished hop? s, it was driven 

* by irresistible impulse to end at once 
^ such a complication of evils. The 
"* knowledge was imposed upon it that, 

* amid all these calamities, it had one 
' consolation — Its miseries were not eter- 
^ nal — That itself had the power to end 

* them. This power it has employed, 
^ because it found itself incapable of sup- 

* porting an} 'onger the wretchedness of 

* its own situation, and the blindness 
' and injustice of mankind : and as, 
^ while it lived, it lived scorned and neg- 
^ lefted, so it now commits itself to the 

* waves ; in expeftation, after it is dead, 
I of bein^ mangled, belied, and incited/ 
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' Oh God ! what were my feelings 
while reading this heart appalling story ! 
It contained volumes ; and sufficiently 
spoke the strength of the mind that 
could thus pifture its own sensations. It 
must be my beloved Wilmot : it could 
be no one dse ; or even if it were, the 
man who thus' could feel and thus could- 
write was no less the objedt of admira- 
tion, grief, and a species of regret, of the 
guik of which every man partook! It 
was an ad: of attainder against the whole 
world, in the infamy of which each man 
had his share ! 

Transfixed with horror as I was, I still 
had the recolledtion to conceal the paper 
from the eye of Miss Wilmot, and that 
instant to go in quest of the body. 
The utmost speed and diligence were 
necessary; she must soon hear of the ^ 
fatal event, and it was miich to be 
dreaded that this would not be the i^st - 
a£t of the tragedy. ^ 

1^ According to the indication given in ' 
vgt* iii» 6 the 
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the r. paper,' I went immediately ^ to dii 
watch^ouse ; but was surpjrised to find^ 
that the body was not there, Thej^t:bad. 
heard something of a manthtx>wing him** 
self into the terpentine river, , l^im <x>uki^ 
^ve no farther -irifisrmatkmi. 

I the« ran to every J[)one^batme' andi 
r^eeptacle ' in the vanous^' adjoining' pa^* - 
rishes'; but 'wk-hout success. The only- 
intelligence I could obtain was'that the 
gentlficnaa^- wko-leaped in after the man 
iiiofd^r-to^ have-saved his life, had taken' 
the-* body Jifeme ^ith him ; but no one* 
could dired me where he lived. 

Tbt ■ circumstance- was distrading ! 
My; terrors*^ for Miss Wilmot increase<i. 
I tkhcw-iiot what ' course- to pursue.- At ' 
last-I i-ecolltft'ed that-Tiirl, from. having- 
lived' some.--: years' in Lbndonbfetng ac- 
quainted wkh the *^manner» of the -place* 
and possessing great- sagacity^* might « 
perhaps aSbrdme^id.' Personal ^k^d«n^ 
ledge of Wilmot he probably had-^nonej 
f* h* 'quitted- th6*^ramm!aa* school- a!r 
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*** just before Wiltnot became its head 
usher. But I knew not what better to do, 
and to this3 as a kind of kst hope, I re- 
sorted, and hastened away to his lodg-. 
ings. 

It may well be supposed my tone of 
mind was gloomy i For' a '■ man like 
Wilmot, with virtues so ertiinent, sensa-^ 
tions so acute, and a mind so elevated,- 
to be thus impelled to seek a refuge in 
death was ^-thought tha;t almost made me 
hate existence myself, and doubt whether 
I might not hereafter be driven to the 
same desperate expedient, to escape 
the odious injustice of mankind * The 
distraftioii too whi^h would seize on 
Miss Wilmot iiaunted my thoughts ; for 
L was convinc-ed that the intelligence; 
whenever it - should reach her, would 
prove fatak 

Full of these dismal reflexions, I «r- 
rtved-at the <i0or of Turl, knocked, and 
was desired to come in. Turl rose as I 
cnter:ed, >aHd-witb him a stranger,- ^who 

fi 2 had 
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had been seated by his side. A stranger, 
and yet with features tliat were not 
wholly unknown to me. He seemed 
surprised at the sight of me, examined 
me, fixed his eyes on me ! Memory was 
very busy ! Associating ideas poured 
upon me ! I gazed ! I reaiembered i 
Heavens and earth ! What was rny 
astonishment, what were my tran- 
sports, when in this very stranger I 
discovered Mr. Wilmot ? Living ! Pale, 
meagre, dejefted, and much altered ; 
but living ! . 

Turl was the gentleman in the park, 
who had observed the deep melancholy 
visible in his countenance ; had fortu- 
nately suspefted his intention 5 had 
brought him out of the water ; had dis- 
covered favourable symptoms ; and, in- 
stead of either taking him home or to 
the watch-house, had conveyed him to 
St. George's hospital ; where he immedi- 
ately obtained medical aid, that had pre- 
served his life ! Turl was the person 

whose 
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whose courage, humanity, and wisdom, 
had prolonged the existence of a man of 
genius ; and who was now exerting all 
his faculties to render that existence 
happy to the possessor, and beneficial to 
the human race ! Oh moment of incon- 
ceivable rapture ! Why are not sensa- 
tions so exquisite eternal ? 



CHAP. IX. 

> SECUU MISS WlhUOT AGAIK5T THE DAJIGCft 
OF FALSE ALAESf, ASD EETCftS TO HEAE 
THE BISTOET OF BEE BEOTBEE . 

Cx\G£R as I was to contribute dl in 
my power to tranquiiize the mind c£ 

Mr. Wiknot, to renew my friendship 

with hini, and to kam bis history from 

himself, I vtz rmAt but a ^on stay, and 

hastened hooic to lis sister.- Fortuiutelv 

the tirsg'C taic kid not rcaciied iier ; and, 

without T-hn-y^ drcrrs^hncr^ i^::2t ii 

abrupdf toSd o;^ ir have rrcirrd ?a*TBj 

c 3 I 
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I. informed her that! had that momeat 
parted from - him, and . that now :I iiad 
ifoi^nd him> I ehould use my utmost - en- 
deavour to ' reconcile him to her . oiice 
-more. 

To bear that he was still >in'beii^^gave 
an^undesciibiible reUef to her mind. >it 
beamed in. her countenance, aad^ exiled 
up thoughts that soon made her burst 
into tears. 

Having by.lhis iii&miation, secured 
her against the ill efFedls which mijght 
ptherwise ..haye foUpwscj, I ejQjpcdL fur- 
ther question fto'lii^bfr :fora|feerpr4^^t, 
by truly telling her I was impatient to 
return to ber brother, 

I found the two friends stiil conversing, 
for friends and sincere ones they were*^^ be- 
come. The account given by Wilmot 
of himself had been taken and sent to tiie 
newspaper, without the knowledge of 
Turl ; but heliad read it, and it was a 
sufficient index of the mind of the writer : 
^and the behaviour of Turl through the 

whole 
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M^deikfTair,; ^ well as: the sentiments he 
ttttered ia every;^cath, were enough' to 
con^dnccv Mr. Wilmot of his uncommoa 
nvorth. 

.Qa 1 my lettirn, -^ the - latter ^ was defbnd:-- 
ingcthe light of: mam to^conunit suicide ;. 
'Vhich Turl cdenkd ; ^aaiot xm :the fidse 
and JOfitenibie^^groiiad of ^superstition, 
ibot t ifom the osdy true >argumeiit, idie 
^mmont'tKSdenty of : the ad. ^He ijms 
iMicftte t though .'dtcisii^ inliiis^oppost* 
.tion:; ^^iMd'ttily-requested Mr/iWilmot 
to consider, whether to efie£t the good 
i^ithe :wh6le l3e aiot:tber tfuet^mrpose of 
^rtue? Ou^t not ithe ig(xxl :of the 
-whole therefore to be its ^only ruieittid 
gnide^? If so;xan the smani iidio*pos&estt8 
that degree of activity withoat which lie- 
cannot conimit suicide, be ^iBQi^ble^f 
being farther useful ta society ? 

Depressed and ^oomy'as bis^^Me^df 
mind was, Mr. Wilmot testified '^gftft 
satisfaction at our renGOOtre ; iand tbe^ 
terest which luafeignedly took in his wd** 

G.4 , 
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fare soon revived all his former aflfeiStion 
for me. My veneration for his virtues, 
love fcr his genius, and . pity for his 
misfortunes, tended to calm his still 
fluttering and agitated spirits* Unfortu- 
nate as he himself had been, or at least 
had thought himself, in his love df lite- 
rature and poetry, it yet gave him pleasure 
;to find that the same passion was far from 
having abated in me. He called it a be- 
witching' illusion ; Turl affirmed it was 
a beneficial And noble propensity of 
soul. 

We none of us had a wish to separate, 
:for the imagination of each was teeming 
.with that sedate yet full flow of senti- 
ment which, as Milton has so beauti- 
'fuUy . described, melaocholy can give. 
Mr. Wilmot had supposed his sister was 
guilty with the bishop ; and when I told 
her story, with the addition of such pro- 
' babJe circumstances as 1 myself had col- 
kded, it afforded him very considerable 
' . ! : . ' relief 
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relief to find that the suspicions to which 
appearances gave birth had been false. 

I did not . conceal the desire I had to 
know l:)y what train of accidents he had 
been led into a state of such deep de- 
spondency ^ and he thus kindly gratified 
my wish. 

HISTORY OF MR. W^ILMOT. 

* The narrative given by my sister, 
which you, Mr. Irevor, have already 
repeated, precludes the necessity of any 
detail concerning my origin. Nor is 
origin in my opinion of the least moment*, . 
except as it displays the habits andgrowtli 
of mind, and shews how the man became 
such as we find him to be. At what 
period of my existence that aftivity of 
inquiry, and those energetic aspiring 
began, which to me were afterward thfc 
-source of the extremes of joy and sorrow, 
I cannot tell 3 but I believe the quality 

1) ( 05'': oi 
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of ardour, though probably not born with 
us, is either awakened in early infancy 
or seldom if ever attains strength and ma- 
turity. I could not only read with un- 
common accuracy and ease, while very 
young, but can remember I made efforts 
to reason with my father, the major, on 
what I read, when I was little more than 
six years old. 

• He, though a man rather of irritable 
feelings than profound research, was not 
destitute of literature; and encour^ed 
a^propensity in me that was flattering to 
JNimself, as the father of a bqy remarked 
for his promising talents s which tal-^nts 
jhe supposed might lead to distinftions 
that he had been unsuccessfully ambi*- 
tious to obtain. 

• He considered himself as one of the 
jnost unfortunate of men. Imagining 
personal bravery to be the essence of the 
military charafter, he had eagerly cher 
lished that quality; and, having given 
ificontestible proofe that he possessed it 



in an jeminent d^rce, to be-^erwaitl 
overlodk^d ^was, .'in -his judgtneiit, rto^ 
^agFant an instance ^of 'public as ^'^«dl«as 
^private ingratitude tobeiever^paitlomdr 
It was the daily subjedt of' his thoughts, 
and theme of his discourse.; 4ind J^have 
^eat 'reason to conjedfcore that the iiabi-. 
tual disceuitent that preyed upon his 
mrnd, and embittered his : life, especi^ly 
the latter part of it,- communicated itself 
to me. I was educated in the belief that 
the world is blind to merit, continuaUy 
suffers superior virtue to Ibger in indi- 
genceand negled, and is therefore aa 
odious, unjust, and despicable world. 

*I own I have at some few intervals 
doubted of this doftrine ; and supposed 
in conformity to your opinion, Mr. Turl, 
-that failure is rather the consequence ef 
our own mistakes, impatience, and esSbrtS 
411 direfted, than of society : but the ill 
success of my own 'efforts, aided perhaps 
■by tlie prejudices vrfcich I received from 
my ^her, hiiYe pfepondeiated ; and 

^ made 
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made me it may be too frequently in- 
,ciine . to melancholy, and .misanthropy. 
What can be said ? Are not the rich and 
powerful continually oppressing talents, 
,genius, and virtue ? Is the general sense 
, of mankind just in its decisions ? 

' Beside, an appeal to the general sense 
of mankind is not always in our power ; 
and that the proceedings of individuals 
are often flagrantly unjust cannot be 
denied. In the school where I was edu- 
cated I was a frequent and painful wit- 
ness of Honours partially bestowed ; and 
prizes and applause awarded to others, 
that were indubitably due to me. When 
the rich and the powerful visited the se- 
;ninary, the sons of the rich and . the 
powerful gained all their attention. Con- 
scious as I could not but be of my own 
superior claims, I was overlooked ! 

* Perhaps I felt the repetition of these 
and similar afts of injustice too severely. 
Yet, are they not odious ? I own the re- 
membrance of them ever has been, and 

is. 
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is, intensely painful ; and the pain is al- 
most unremittingly prolonged by what 
every man, who is not willfuly blind, 
must daily see passing in the woild. [Mr, 
Wilmot sighed deeply] Well well ! 
Would I could forget it ! 

* After many a bitter struggle in my 
boyish years to rise into notice, few, very 
few indeed, qf* which were effedtual, I 
still continued the combat. In due time, 
as I was told, my eflforts were amply re- 
garded ! But how ? Instead of being 
forwarde d in those more noble and bene* 
ficial pursuits for which I think I had 
proved myself fitted, the effusions of 
genius though known were never once 
remembered. Oh, no ! I obtained, with, 
great difficulty and as an unmerited fa- 
vour, a charitable condescension of power 
'that knew not very well if it ought to 
be so kind to a being so, unprotefted, 

yes, I obtained the* office of usher ! 

The honour of mechanically hearing 
decl^iisions^ copjugat^nsi and rules of 

syntJft 
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syntax and prosody, repeated by beings 
^ho detested the labour to- which they 
were compelled, was conferred upon, mc^! 
•bdngs who looked on me^not^asa bene^ 
faftor, but as a tyrant ! And tyrants -all 
teachers indubitably are, under our pre- 
sent modes €>f education. 

* Mumbled and cowed as my gemus 
was, b^ the drudgery arid obscuiity ' to 
^which it was consigned, I yet had the 
courage to continue riiose labours by 
which alone mind is brought to maturity, 
"Alive as I was to a sense of 'injustice, I 
Tccollefted that, even if my ^ powesrs were 
^ual to all that I mysdf had = foiidl}r 
iioped from them, theiit were ex&mpits 
*6f men with at least equal |)OW€rs, who 
had feeen equally dU treated. (Equally 
>did I say ? ' Ob Otway ! Oh Gbatterton ! 
^hat iuiderstandings, what hearts, had 
(those men who without an effort, wit^ 
<Akt moving a finger (not to -do you jus- 
tice, -€9f tbat-th^ were incapable, ^but) to 
^resefve yott isom 'feminc, co\ild suffer 

you 
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you to perish ? It was needless to repine ! 
I consoled and reconciled myself tp my 
fate as well as i was able- I pursued my 
studies, read the poets of ancient and 
modern times with unabating avidity, 
observed the aftions and inquired into 
the motives of men, and made unceas- 
ing attempts to develope the bumam 
heart. 

• Excluded as it were by the pride 
luxury and caprice of the world from 
expanding my sensations, and weddiqg 
my soul to society, I was constrained to 
bestow the strong afFedions that glowed 
consciously within me upon a few. My 
mother and sister had a large share of 
them. To skreen them from the in^ft- 
gence, obscurity, and neglect, to which 
without my aid they must be doom^, 
was a hope that encouraged * me in the 
rbold projeft I bad conceived. 

* I det^mincd to dedicate myself 'to 
literature, poetry, and particularly to the 
stage, fissays'of tbe^^ibapiatic ^asad in* 

deed 
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deed had been made by me very early. 
At length, I undertook a tragedy 5 as a 
'work which, if accomplished with the 
.d(^ree of perfedion that I hoped it would 
be, must at once establish my true rank 
in society, relieve the wants of my fa- 
mily, and be a passport for me to ever}^ 
-man of worth and understanding in the 
world. How little did I know the world ! 
Fond fool! Oveu: credulous idiot ! What 
cares the world for the toils and strug- 
gles, the restless days and sleepless nights 
of the man of genius ! I am ashamed to 
think I could be so miserably mistaken ! 

* The ardour with which I began my 
w^ork, the deep consideration I gave to 
cvfty charader, the strong emotions I 
felt while composing it, the . minute at- 
tention I paid to all its parts, and the 
intense labour I bcstov»^ed in planning, 
writing, correfting, and completing it, 
were such as I believed mu^L insure suc- 
cess. 

I Surely mankind , can be but little 
. ) aware 
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ware of the uncommon anxieties, pains, 
and talents that must contribute to the 
^produdlion of such a work ; or their re- 
ception of it, when completed, would be 
very different ! They would not sufFer, 
surely they would not, as they so frequent^ 
ly do, this or that senseless blockhead to 
frustrate the labour of years, blast the 
poet*s hopes, and render the birth of 
genius abortive ! 

* My tragedy at length was written j 
and by some small nunaber, whose judg- 
ment I consulted, was approved : never 
indeed with that enthusiasm which 'I, 
perhaps the overweening author, ima- 
.gined it must have excited ; but it was 
approved. " I was a young man of some^ 
merit ; it was more than they had ex* 
pccted.** Nay, I have met with some 
liberal critics, who have appeared mcv 
destly to doubt whether they themselvet 
should have written better ! 

* Before I made the experiment, I hdA 
supposed that every oiao, wbotic wtaltU 

or 
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cOr . power gave : htia influence ia aoeietf ^ 
^ouid start iip» the imomes^t it -was 
-known that < an obscure individu^ the 
axshd^^cf^a .schools bad written, airagedy ;. 
jiotjonly tito 'proteft and produce k -^t^ 
tlaeofroi^y'but • to c apt>laud and hoscmr 
(the4nitk6r !' Wotdd fiecure ^m iiom- tlie 
qpossibility,otjw:attt^ load hira^^kh' evcff 
lokenof r«^£t»^«id iS^iofi^lf tia^ 
him to their bosom ! ffhe ^iti^tma^ 
|U3dt£iQiish:iialft(&ced Jctufid. o£^woi^cr, a&. 
4^slitxtte:i>{ iiaeiiDgas uof laiidsntsiridiiig^ 
'irkfar whidKitu-wascreceived,. iby itheipcr^ 
^Kms.Qn^hom d had depeockd for-^ap-- 
probation ; and support>'did ;mor^:thaa' 
HB^tooish me ; k .pained^ tdi^ostedyj^aod 
j&undiced my mind ! 

* The only consolation I conU procure 
asas : in supposing that the inhabitants^. 
•cf the city where . I resided, j were defi* 
cient in literary • taste ; and that at va 
more polished- place, where knowledge 
literature and poetry 'were more diffused, 
I ^MHild meet a very different reception. 

' Expe* 
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Experience only can cure the unhack- 
neyed mind of its erroneous - esti- 
mates ! 

* London however and its far femcd 

theatres wer^ the objcdis -at which ^my 

ambition long had aimed ; 4nd • tlnither 

after various doubts and^^difficulties^t 

^as^4^reed:I i^Quld/^o. :Tbec; profits 

^{ my^;plaee I > had dedicated i to 'the re* 

iiefi4)f my family, -and nay ^^notheiis 

<greatieariwas that, .going ^>upw.to"LoDdon 

isaiill provided, lobotitd^peit^r there' &f 

ifivant. :. 0f: thisi j^^asr.persuaded thei^'coali 

;be :no.»danger, and-^t icngth prevailed. 

* The danger however was- not quite so 
imaginary as I in the fervour « <if' hope 
. had aifBrmdd it to be. -The |Jan -I pro- 
posed was to get another usher's ' plac^y 
in or neartow^, till I could bring my 
pie€e upon the stage. This 'I attempt- 
ed, and made various applications, whieh 
all failed ; some because, though I un- 
derstood Greek, I could not' teach mer- 
chant's accounts, or spoil paper by flou- 
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rishes and foppery, which is called writ- 
ing a fine hand ; and others because, as 
I suppose, persons offered themselves 
whose airs, or humility, or other usher- 
like qualifications, that had no relation 
to learning, pleased their employers bet- 
ter than mine. 

* I soon grew weary of these degradbg 
attempts and turned my thoughts to 
a more attradtive resource. While in the 
country, I had frequently sent little fu- 
gitive pieces, to be inserted in periodical 
publications] and now, on inquiry, I 
found there were people who were paid 
for such productions. I made the ex- 
periment; and after a variety of fruit- 
less efforts succeeded in obtaining half a 
guinea a week irom an evening paper; 
which I supplied with essays, little poe- 
tical pieces, and other art'cles, ipuch 
faster than they chose to print them. 

' In the interim, the grand objccl for 
which I had left the country was not 
neglected. It is a common mistais^c to 

imagine 
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imigine that, to get a piece upon the 
stage, it is necessary to procure a patron, 
by whom it shall be recommended. To 
this I was advised ; and, in consequence 
of this advice, wrote letters to three 
different persons, whose rank in society 
I imagined would insure a reception at 
the theatre to the piece which tliey should' 
protect. I supposed that every such 
person, who should hear of a poet who 
had written a tragedy, would rejoice in* 
the opportunity of affording him aid, and 
instantly stand forth his patron. 

* In this spirit I wrote my three letters; 
and received no answer to any one of 
them ! Amazed at this, I went to the- 
houses of the great people I had ad- 
dressed ; but my face was unknown !• 
Not one of them was at home ! I could 
gain no admission ! When now and then 
suffered to wait in the hall, I saw danc- 
ing-masters, buffoons, gamblers, beings 
of every species that could mislead the 
head and corrupt the heart,, come' 

and 
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and go without ceremony -, but to a poet 
all entrance was denied ; for such chosen 
society he was unfit. The very rabble, 
with which these pillared lounging places 
swarm, looked on him with a suspicious 
and half contemptuous eye ; that inso-^ 
lently inquired what business had he 
there ? Were the slaves and menials of 
Mfflcenas sudi ? Was it thus at the 
Augustan court ; when ^he lord of the 
conquered world* sal banqueting with 
Virgil on his right hand^ and Horace oft 
his left ? 

* Why did I read and Remember stories 
so-sedudive? Why.did J fcJolishly.plae^ 
all' my liaj^iness in ' the af^obation of 
the^ gireat vulgar or the small ; forgetting 
that approbation neither addfr-* to virtue^ 
nor diminishes ? Perhaps^ and- indeed* I 
fear, my niind was ivarped* Yet surely 
the^ negled: and- even«o<Muili in ^hich^he 
UBobtrudingtman of genius-tis at preseni; 
overwhelmed, ' is- a damning.; acGusaiion, 
agjUASC the - rich -^d^itled-gr^atv 

• It 
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* It was long however before I entirelyj 
disdained these abjed: and fruitless efforts*. 
On one occasion I was fortunate jenOugh, 
as I absurdly thought, to get introduced 
to a Marquis^ It was an awful honour^ 
t^ which I : was unused ; and ~ instead ' o£ 
addiiessing ^Mtn- with the frothy « and: im«i 
pertinent 'levity which • chara^fteriz^d « hir 
own manners, and which he encouraged: 
in the creatures that were: admitted to 
his familiarity^ I stood : confounded, ex* 
pefting he should have read my play, 
which I had trailscribed for his perusah^ 
have understood thfe value of the : poet- 
who^ could writ^ it,! and hdrVe been anxr^ 
ous'ta relieve that ^cuteness of sensibij* 
lity -which overclouded' and-^hid th^* man- 
of' genius in the^ timid' 'abashed and too: 
cowardly author. He-spoke ^ M mt ini- 
deed, nay condescended to ^ repeat tvwy 
orthreetjf^ thfr- newest litdraryaiieicdotes 
thit tad bien retaUed to Wm fnomthe^ 
l^e-stocking'^olub; and' ttem-: civill]^^ia« 
nttssed me 'to^give^ audience^ to^ Dotdr 

bird- 
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bird-fancier, who had brought him a 
piping bulfinch. But I saw him no 
more, he was never afterward at home. 
I was one of a class of animals that a. 
Marquis never admits into his colledion. 
My tragedy when applied for by letter 
was returned ; with * sorrow that indis- 
pensible engagements had prevented him 
from reading it ; but requested a copy 
as soon as it should appear in print/ 
For which, should such a strange event 
have come to pass, I suppose I should 
have been insulted with the gift perhaps 
of one guinea, perhaps of five. And 
thus a Marquis discharged a duty which 
bis rank and power so well enabled him 
to perform ! But, patience ! The word 
poet shall be remembered with everlast- 
ing honour, when the title Marquis 
jhall — Pshaw ! 

. * On another occasion an a<5lress, who,- 
strange to tell, happened very deservedly 
to be popular, and whom before she 
arrived at tht dignity of a London 

theatre. 
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theatre I had known in the country, 
Tecommended me to a dutcbcss. To 
thh dutchess I went day after day ; and 
day after day was subjeded for hours to 
the prying unmannered insolence of her 
countless lacquies. This time she was 
not yet stirring, though it was two o'clock 
in the afternoon ; the next she was en- 
gaged with an Italian vender of artificial 
flowers; the day after the prince and 
the devil does not know who beside were 
with her ; and so on, till patience and 
•spleen were at da^ers drawn, 

'* At last, from the hall I was intro- 
duced to the drawing-room, where I was 
lialf amazed to find niyself. Could it be 
veal } Should I, after all, see a creature 
^o elevated ; so unlike the poor compen- 
dium of flesh and blood with which I 
crawled about the earth ? Why, it was 
4o be hoped that I should ! 

* Still she did not come ; ^md I st<>Qd 
fixed, ga^^iog at the objeds around mef 
longer perhaps than I can now well guess* 

VOL, Ills. H The 
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The carpet was so rich that I was afraid 
my shoes would disgrace it ! The chairs 
were so superb that I should insult them 
by sitting down ! The sofas swelled in 
such luxurious state that .£br an author 
to breathe upon them would be conta- 
mination ! I made the daring experiment 
of pressing with a single finger upon the 
proud cushion, and the moment the 
pressure was removed it rose again with 
elastic arrogance; an apt prototype of 
the dignity it was meant to sustain. — 
Though alone, I blushed at my own 
littleness ! 

* Two or three times, the familiars of 
the mansion skipped and glided by me ^ 
in at this door and out at that ; seeing 
yet not noticing me. It was well they 
did not, or I should have suii with the 
dread of being mistaken for a thief; that 
had gained a furtive entrance, to load 
himself with some parcel of the magnifi- 
cence that to poverty appeared so tempt- 
ing! 

^This 
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^ This time however I was not wholly 
tiisappointed : I had a sight of the dut- 
chess, or rather a glimpse. ^* Her car- 
riage was waiting. She had been so in- 
finitely delayed by my lord and my lady, 
and his highness, and Signora ! Was ex- 
ceedingly sorry 1 Would speak to mc 
another time, to-morrow at three o'clock, 
but had not a moment to spare at pre- 
sent, and so vanished f * 

* Shall I say she treated me proudly, 
and made me feel my insignificance ? No. 
The little that she did say was affable ; 
the tone was conciliating, the eye en- 
couraging, and the countenance express- 
ed the habitual desite of conferring kind- 
ness. But these were only aggravating 
circumstances, that shewed the desirable- 
ness of that intercourse which to me was 
unattainable. I say to me, for those who 
had a less delicate sense of propriety, Whp 
were more importunate, more intruding^ 
and whose forehead was proof against re- 
pulse, were more suf:cessful. By suck 

H 2 people 



;pepple she was besifiged ^ (Mi such she la- 
vished her favoiirs, till report said that 
she impoverished herself; for a tale of 
"distress, whether feigned or ^xcal, if ob- 
truded upon her, she knew not l|Ow t« 
j«ist. 

^ Wdiat coasdlation was this to me ? J 
^as not of the hewing tribe. I came 
with a demand at sight upon the under^ 
standing, which whoever refused to pay 
;^isgraced Ihomseives rather than the 
4rawer, 

*She nashaokoiy character, and -the 
next day at three o^dock, instead of see- 
ing me herself, sent me ten guineas in a 
note, py her French maitre , d'hotel ; 
which chinked as they slidcd from side to 
side, and proclaimed me a pauper 1 My 
heart .,^most hurst with indignatbn ! 
ITet^ <:oward that I. was J I wanted the 
fortitude to lefase the polluted paper i 
I tho^tiight h would be an affront, and 
still fed myself with the vsin hope of 
prpciHriDig from her thai: countenance 
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to my own labours which I imagined they^ 
deserved,, and which therefore I did not 
think it any disgrace to solicits The 
disgrace of reducing men of merit to^ 
such humiliating jsituations was not minci 

* I Went twice more;- and was both^ 
^mes interrogated in French, by the in* 
solcrit maitre d'hotet, so as tO' convince 
me that he^ thought my coming, again so* 
soon was a gjtbof c^ no cointnon ^i^pee- 
©f impudence. ~ ^ 

' Oh Euripides 4 Oh Soph'odcb I DftJ' 
not y6vi£ sublime shades glide wrftthful 
by and menace th6 Wretch in whoni 
your divine art^ had been so degraded ? 
How did I pray, as I plassed the scowl- 
ing porter, for the death of your great 
predecessor ; that some eagle Would drop^ 
a tortoise on my head, . and instantly 
crush me to atoms ! 

' I had been the more anxious aftay 
patronage, because I wished the aftress 
whom I ha^e mentioned to play my he- 
roine. There was: no tragedian whose 

H 3 'IgOSR^t?. 
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powers were in the least comparable to 
hers. But the difficulty of getting a 
piece on the stage, at the theatre to 
which she belonged, all the towa told 
me was incredible. It was a chancery* 
suit, which no given time could termi- 
nate. The manager was the most libe- 
ral of men, the best of judges, and the 
first of writers ; as void of envy as he was 
noble minded, and friendly to merit. 
Yes, friendly in heart and aft, when he 
b6uld be prevailed on to a£t. But his 
rare virtues and gifts were rendered use- 
less, extinguished, by the killing vice of 
procrastination. ,He never listened to a 
story that he did not sympathize with the 
teller of it. The request must be a wild 
one indeed which he did not feel an in- 
stant desire to grant. He would promise 
with the most sincere and honest inten- 
tions to perform ; but, hurried away by 
new petitioners, or proje6ls of a more 
grand and important natui;^ he would 
vith still greater facility forget. All who 

knew 
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knew him uniformly affirmed, a soul 
more expansive, more munificent, could 
not inhabit a human, form ; yet, from 
this one defeft, it was frequently his fate 
where he intended an essential benefit to 
commit an irreparable injury. He en- 
couraged hopes that were never realized, 
retarded the merit he meant to promote, 
and raised up personal enemies who im- 
peded his own utility ; conspicuous and 
grand as this utility was and is/ it would 
otherwise have been unexampled. 

* I speak the sentiments of men who I 
believe were incapable of exaggeration; 
For my own part I have read his works, 
and I love him almost to adoring. 

* He is I know assaulted by an infinite 
number of affairs, that all demand hi$ 
attention. Many of them are totall)^ 
beneath it, yet are undertaken by him 
with a too ready compliance; averse as he 
is to give the solicitor pain, and continu- 
ally desirous to makeevery creature happy. 
He can do but one thing at once* Of 

H 4 the 
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the multitude of things to be done, not 
half are present to the memory at any 
dnc time ; and, of those that are remem* 
bered, what can he do but sefeft th* 
most urgent ? The mistake bto ofteiil 
been rather in the too ready ptomise thail 
in the non-performance. If prevented hf 
serious occupaitiort, by love of the chd* 
sen companions of his convivial houf s, ot 
by habits of forgetful revery, from read* 
ittg my tragedy and being just to me, 1 
attribute the negfeft to its true cause J 
tvhich certainly was not jealousy of, or 
indifference to, the man of talents. How 
can he honour merit, granting it to exist,, 
with which he is unacquainted ? Yet let 
me not be misunderstood ; though I love 
his comprehensive benevolence of soul, I 
wish it were less undistinguishing : — I 
cannot applaud or approve the errors 
into which it leads, both himself and those 
he means to serve. 

* In a word, I could find no mode of 
securing his attention. I endeavoured to 

fix 
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Rjt it by the intervention of the grteaf; 
who (fetighted in his social qu^ities, did • 
homage to his wit, ahd were ambitiotife 
of his friendship. But in' these atteinpts 
I likewise failed. 

Hopeless therefore cf aid from hiy &• 
votirite aftre^y I sent my play to th* 
other house. How was I iTelieved, after " 
the delay 1 had endured and the cotiti* 
nual anxiety in which I had been kept, 
how delighted, by hearing frbin the ma;* 
nager within a fortnight ! He appointed 
an interview, received ine witli afikbility^ 
and imm^iately proceeded to the busi* 
nes^ in question. 

He began with telling me^ he could • 
have wished I had rather turned my' 
thoughts to the comic than the tragic - 
muse; for tragedy was less fashionable^ 
, and consequently kss profitable both to 
the house and the author^ than comedy . 
or opera. I sighed and ansWefed, it was 
an ill proof of public taste, when it could ■ 
receive greater pleastare froha tlie uncon*- 

H 5 ti^fted 
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nedled scenes of an opera than from the 
.fable, pathos, and sublime emotions of 
tragedy. But I feared the fault was less 
in the audience than in the poet ; and 
added that the first fortunate writer who 
should produce a tragedy such as had 
been written, and such as I hoped it was 
possible again to write, would find audi- 
ences not insensible to his merit* 

* He replied, it may be so - I can only 
answer that each author thinks himself 
the chosen bard you have described, and 
that each is disappointed. I am pleased. 
Sir, .continued he, with many parts of 
your tragedy; but I think it has one 
great fault ; it is too tragical : it rather 
f xcites horror than terror. Whether thd 
age be more refined or more captious^ 
more humanized or more effeminate than 
other ages have been I will not pretend 
to determine; but you have written 
some scenes tliat would not at present 
be endured. Jf you think proper to make 
such ^alterations as shall soften and'adapt 
.. . . theiik 
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them to the present taste, and if I ap- 
prove them when made, your piece shall 
then be performed, 

* I knew not what to reply* The 
scenes to which he referred were concciv* 
ed, as I had imagined, in the bold but 
true stile of tragedy. I intended them to 
produce a great effed ; and was sorry to 
be informed, as among other things I had 
been, that ladies would faint, fall into 
hysterics, and be taken shrieking out of 
the boxes at hearing them. I had no 
remedy but to submit, re-consider, and, 
by lowering the tone of passion, perhaps 
spoil my tragedy I 

* Oh what a tormenting trade is that 
of author 1 He that makes a chair, a 
table, or any common utensil, brings his 
work home, is paid for his labour, and 
there his- trouble ends. It was quickly 
begun, and quickly over; it excited 
little hope, but it met with no disappoint- 
ment. The author, on the contrary, has 
the labour of days months and years to 
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encounter. When he begins, his difff«* 
culties are immeasurable ; and while as 
he proceeds they seem to disappear, nay 
at the very moment when he sometimes 
thinks them all conquered, he discovers 
that they are but accumulated ! Every 
part, every page, every period, have 
been considered, and re-considered, with 
unremitting anxiety. He has revised, re* 
written, corre6ted, expunged, again pro- 
duced, and again erased, with endless 
iteration. Points and commas themselves 
have befen settled with repeated and jea- 
lous solicitude. 

* At length, as he thinks, his labour 
is over ! He knows indeed that no work 
of man was ever perfe6l ; but, circum- 
stanced as he- is, the eager prying of his 
own sleepless eye cannot discover what 
more to amend. ^ He produces the tedi- 
ous fruits of incessant, fatigue to the 
world, and hopes the harvest will be in 
proportion to the unwearied and extreme 
care he has bestowed* Poor man ! 

Mistaken 
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Mistaken mortal ! How could he ima- 
gine that the sensations of multitudes 
should all correspond with his own? 
' Educated in schools so various, Under 
circumstances so contradictory .and pre* 
judices so different and distinft, how 
could he suppose his mind was the com* 
mon measure of man ? Faultless ? . Per- 
feft ? Vain supiX)sition ! Extravagant 
hope ! The driver of a mill-horse, lie 
who never had the wit to make much 
less to invent 9. mouse-trap, will deteft 
and point out his blunders. All satis* 
fied ? No ; not one ! Not a man thai 
reads but will detail, reprove, and ridicule 
his dull witted errors. 

* Well ! he finds he is mistaken, he 
pants after improvement, and listens to 
advice. He follows it, alters, arid ogaiA 
appears. What is his success ? Arc cap*' 
vilers less numerous ? Absurd expefta^ 
tion! Do critics unite in its praise? Ridi^ 
culous hc^ ! If he would escape censurcb 

he 
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he must betake himself to a very differ* 
ent trade. 

* It was the month of February when 
my tragedy was returned. The season 
was far advanced : I had then been nearly 
twelve months held in suspence ; seeking 
the means of appearing before the pub* 
lie, soliciting patronage, and indulging 
hope. My mother and sister depended 
much on my aid. Out of the small 
pittance which the newspaper essays af- 
forded, I at first made a proportionate 
deduction ; and lived, that is contrived 
to exists on the remainder. 

* This could not long endure, and I 
sought other channels of emolument. I 
wrote a novel, which I hawked about 
among the booksellers. Some of them 
printed nothing in that way ; others 
would venture to publish it, and share 
the profits, but not advance a sjjiilling. 
One of them offered me five guineas for 
the two volumes, and told me it was a 

great 
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great price^ for he seldom gave more 
than three. 

' At last, I was fortunate enough to 
obtain double the sxSn. It was printed ^ 
but, being written in haste and in a state 
of mind entirely adverse to that fine flow 
which is the token the test and the 
triumph of genim, its success wa^ less 
than I expeded. Still however it more 
than answered the hopes of the book** 
seller ; and 1 think I may safely affirm, 
it had marks of mind sufficient to ex.* 
cite applause, mingled with the censure 
of just criticism. 

^ Did it obtain this applause ? No— 
" A vulgar narrative of uninteresting in* 
cidents" — was the laconic charadter 
given of it in that monthly publication 
in which, from its reputed impartiality, 
I most hoped for just and candid in- 
quiry. 

* Finding what a terrible animal a cri* 
tic is, I determined to become one my- 
self. I made the first essay of my ta- 
lents 
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Icnts for censure on such books ^ I cduki 
borrow, and sent my remarks to the 
rriagazines; into which they were imme- 
diately admitted. 

' Thus encouraged, I applied to the 
publisher of a new review, and informed 
him of my course of reading, and of the 
languages and sciences with which I was 
acquainted. My prop(;sal was graciously 
received, and I was admitted of that 
corps which has certainly done much 
good, and much harm to literature. 

* I entered on my new office with 
great determination; but I soon discov* 
^red-that, to a man of principle, who 
dare neither condemn nor approve a book 
be has not read, it was a very unpro-- 
du<5tive employment. It is the custonx 
of the trade to pay various kinds of lite- 
rary labour by the sheet, and this among 
the rest. Thus it frequently happened 
that a book^ which would demand a 
day to pei^use, was not worthy of five 
lines of animadversion. 

I * This 



• This ife the true source of feeble alict^ 
false criticism -^ a task in itself most diffi^^ 
* cult, and ta which the chosen. fe.w alpnd 
are equal. Deep iiwestigatioQ:^ ^ientific. 
acquiremenf 9 aii acutd a^ ^omprehen^ 
herisire mim!^ i cotft&^hd invigorating 
stile, tih intdligenc* §^ridr td preju^ 
dice, and ^In undeviating coiiscientiottt 
spirit of rtditude, are the rare endcrw*^ 
meats it requires. Its seat should be the 
i^timmit of mental att^inmeant ^ for ita. 
office is to enlighten. It h^ to institiflk 
genius itself, and its powers should bt . 
equal to the hardy enterprise. In fine^, 
its objeft ought to ht the love of truth j, 
it is the lust of gain. I need not expd^ 
tiate on the c^onseqtienfces ; they afe self*- 
evident. 

Poor as the trade is, I exercised it 
with the scrupulous assidtiity of which I: 
I kntW it to be worthy. My labour 
therefore was as gfeat as my emolumeHti 
were trifling; and, though I made na 
progress toward fame and fortune, my 

efibrta. 
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efforts were unremitting. I mention 
these circumstances to shew that my 
feilure^ in my attempts to gain what I 
believe to be my true rank in society^j 
did not originate either in indolence^j 
want of oecpnoniy, or any other negleft 
of mine. Day or night, I was scarcely 
ever without either a book or a pen ia 
my hand. With the most sedulous in-» 
diistry and caution I endeavoured to ren- 
der justice as well to the works of others 
as to my own. My uniform study was 
to increase knowledge, diffuse good taste, 
and, as I fondly hoped, promote the ge- 
general pleasure and happiness of man- 
kind. 

But, whil^ I was anxiously caring for 
all, no one seemed to care for me. I 
and my learning, taste and genius, if I 
possessed them, wandered through the 
croud unnoticed i or noticed only to be 
scorned : insulted by the vulgar^ for the 
something in my manner which pretend- 
ed to distinguish me from themselves j 

and 
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an(J contemned by the proud and the 
prosperous, because of the foriorn po- 
verty of my appearance. Among the 
fashionable and the fortunate, where I 
might have hoped to find urbanity and 
the social polish of a civiliztd nation, I 
could gain no admittance ; for I had no 
title, kept no carriage, and was no syco- 
phant. The doors of the learned were 
shut upon me ; for they were doctors or 
dignitaries, in church, physic, or law. 
Of science they were all satisfied they 
had enough : of profit, promotion, and 
the other good things of which they were 
in full pursuit, I had none to give. By. 

L 

my presence they would have been re- 
tarded, offended at the freedom of my 
conversation, and by my friendship dis- 
graced. They sought other and far differ- 
ent associates. 

* Bowed to the earth as I was by thfe 
soul-killing injustice, and wearied by these 
incessant toils,* I still did not negledt my 
tragedy fof an hour. I considered and 

recQOsidere^ 
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teconsidered the objedions thit Had btctta 
liiade. I was convinced they were ill^ 
ftninded :; but I was not left to the exer- 
cise of my own judgrtient* I had nck^ 
ilterrisltive. To lower the tone of pas-* 
jfiori was in my opinion to injwe mjr tra-*-^ 
gedy 5 but it ihu^.be done, or must noifc 
6^ perforifted, . The manag^t u^ed ar- 
guments . that were and pethaps coukE 
lidt btit be. satisf^ory, to any niah irt hii, 
aituatioii : : his experience of public taste 
^itras long and confirrhed : the nightly 
ixpences of a theatre made it a most se-^- 
rious concern : the risk of every ntWv 
piece was great, for the town was capri-*- 
cious. To obtdn all possible security 
^inst risk, therefore, was a duty. . 

* The reluftance with which altera- 
tions were made occasioned them to be. 
rather slow. At last however I finished : 
them, as much to my own satisfaction as . 
could under such circumstances be ex* 
i)e(5ted; and a fair ..copy, written as all - 

.th6. 
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^tiiQ copies made of it were with niy own 
hand, was again sent to the manager. 

* A week longer than in the former in-r 
stances elapsed, before! heard from him-j 
and, when I did hear, tlie substance o£ 
his letter was that he had a new comedy 
in preparation ; which, it being then the 
middle of March, would entirely fill up 
Ihe remainder of the season ! 

* What could I do ? No blame was 
imputable to him for the delay. It wa$ 
no fault of his that I was pursued by th^ 
jmalice of poverty ; that I was tormented 
■with the desire of effe&ually relieving the 
necessities of my family; that I had writ- 
:ten to my mother and sister, in the elat^ 
ed moment of hope, an assurance of bcr 
ing able to grant this relief in a very few 
weeks ; and that, buoyed up by these cal- 
culations, I had indulged myself in pro^ 
curing a suit of clothes and other necessa^ 
lies, of which I was in extreme need, <m, 
credit. 

* Thoa 
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* Thou world of vice ! thou iron* 
hearted senseless mass of madness and 
folly ! why did I ^ver dream that I had 
the power to arrest thy headlong course, 
and fix thy bewildered wits, thy garish 
idiot eye on me ? On my weak efforts ! 
my humble wishes ! my craving wants ! 
What signs of luxury, what tokens of 
dissipation, what innumerable marks of 
extravagant waste did I every where see 
around me, at the moment that poverty 
was thus pinching me to tlie very bone ! 
Here a vain mortal, as insolent as unin- 
struAed, drawn by six ponies; with a 
postillion before and three idle fellows 
behind, pampered in vice, that he might 
thus openly insult common sense, and 
thus publicly proclaim the folly of his 
head to be as egregious as the insensi- 
bility of his heart was hateful. There 
trifling and imbecile creatures, who, not 
satisfied with the appellation woman, call 
themselves ladies, and expend thousands 

on 
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rnn their routs, masked-balls, whipped 
creams, and other froth and frippery, pro- 
cured from the achs and pains and blood 
and bones of the poor ! Wretches more 
bent and weighed down by misery tiian 
even I was ! 

* What need T to recall such piftures 
to your imaginations? Can you look 
abroad and not behold them ? Are not 
the vices of unequal distribution to be 
met with in every corner, nook, and 
alley ? Is not the despotism of wealth, 
that is, of that property which the folly 
of man so much reveres and worships, 
every where visible ? Docs it not varnish 
vice, generate crime, and trample virtue 
and the virtuous in the dust ? Is the 
deep sense which I have entertained of 
the relentless injustice of society all 
false ? 

^ Impelled as I was by paltry yet pres- 
sing wants arid debts that would admit 
of no delay, I sought relief in endeavour- 
ing to raise money on the presumptive 

proi^ts 
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jjrofits of my tragedy. What can the 
wretch who is thus besieged, thus hunted 
do, but yield ? I had promised aid to my 
family ; and, depepding on that promise 
which had been much too confidently 
given, my mother was in danger of hav- 
ing her trifling effefts seized j my sister, 
whom I then tenderly loved, of being 
•turned loose perhaps into the haunts of 
infamy; and myself of being thrown into 
^ loathsome prison. 

* My first attempt was a very wild 
one, and proved how little I yet knew of 
^mankind. J wrote a letter to a woman 
^of great fame in the literary world j the 
:^puted writer of a work, the praises of 
which had been often echoed, and whose 
wealth was immense. To such a person 
•I thought the appeal I had to make must 
come with resistless force. For a man 
of literature, a poet, capable of writing a 
tragedy, that had ahvddy been deemed 
worthy at leasvt of attention frppa the 
^4)>eatre^ and of the merits of which she 
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SO well could judge, for such a man she 
would be all kindness ! all sensibility ! 
all soul ! What an incurable dolt was I ! 
Thus repeatedly to degrade the charafter 
of bard, and thus too m vain; I blush ! 
—No matter ] 

*I minutely detailed the circumstances 
of my case, to this female leader of lite- 
rature ; and, assiduously endeavouring to 
avoid every feature of meanness, request- 
ed the loan of one hundred pounds j 
appealing for the probability of reim- 
bursement to her own conceptions of the 
reftitude of the mind that could produce 
the tragedy I sent, and which I requested 
her first to read. She herself would 
judge of the danger there might be of its 
condemnation. If she thought it would 
fail, I then should be anxious that she 
should run no risk : but, if not, the loan 
would be a most essential benefit to me, 
and perhaps a pleasure to herself. 

* Fool that I was, thus to estimate 
ladies' pleasures ! Whether she did or did 

VOL. III. X aot 
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not read my play I never knew; but 
this learned lady, this patroness of letters, 
this be-prosed and be- rhymed dowager, 
who professed to be the enraptured lover 
of poetry, wit and genius, returned it with 
a formal cold apology, that was insulting 
by its aiFedted pity. * She was extremely 
sorry to be obliged to refuse me ! ex^ 
tremely sorry indeed ! It would have given 
her /V/y?»//^ pleasure to have advanced me 
the sum I required ^ but she w^as then 
building a fine house, which demanded 
all the money she could possibly spare.' 

* Why iy ! She must have a fine 
house, with fifty fine rooms in it, forty- 
nine of which were useless ; while I, my 
mother, my sister, and millions more, 
might perish without a hovel in which to 
shejiter our heads ! 

* Convinced at last of the futilitv of 
applications like these, I sought an op- 
posite resource. Jf qien would not lend 
money to benefit me, they would per- 
haps to benefit themselves.. One of the 

aftors. 
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%^org, with whom I became acquainted, 
informed me that there was a Jew, who 
frequented all theatrical haunts, knew I 
had a play in the manager's hands, and 
might possibly be induced to lend me 
the sum I wanted. To this Jew I ad- 
dressed myself, stated the merits of the 
case, and, fearful of making too high a 
demand, requested a loan of seventy 
pounds. 

^ His first question was concerning the 
security I had to give ? I had none ! The 
Jew shook his head, and told me it was 
impossible to lend money without se- 
curity. I replied, that if making over 
the profits of my tragedy to the amount 
of the principal and interest would but 
satisfy him, to that I should willingly 
consent. Again he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and repeated it was very dangerous . 
Jews themselves, kind as they were, could 
not lend money without security. Be- 
side, money was never so scarce as just at 
that moment. Indeed he had no sucU 
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sUm himself; but he had an uncle, in 
Duke's Place, who, if I could but get 
good personal security, would supply me, 
on paying a premium adequate to the 
risk. 

* I must avoid being too circumstan- 
tial. I urged every incitement my ima- 
gination could honestly suggest : he pre- 
tended to state the matter to his uncle. 
The affair was kept in suspence, and I 
was obliged to travel to Duke's Place at 
least a dozen times : but, at last I gave 
my bond for a hundred pounds ; for 
which I received fifty, and paid two 
guineas out of it, on the demand of the 
nephew, for the trouble he had taken in 
negociating the business ; the uncle be- 
ing the ostensible person with whom k 
was transacted. 

'Determined to secure^my mother from 
want as far as was in my power, I re- 
mitted the whole sum to her, except 
what was necessary to pay my imme- 
diate debts i and blessed the Jew extor- 
tioner. 
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tioner, as a man who, compared to the 
karned lady, abounded in the milk of 
human kindness ! 

* By the continuance of my literary 
dmdgery, the time passed away to the 
middle of September; the season at 
which the winter theatres usually open* 
I now felt tenfold anxiety concerning my 
tragedy. The bond I had given at six 
months would soon become due ; failure 
would send me to prison, perhaps for 
life ; it would disgrace me, would dis- 
tradt my family, would cut short my 
hopes of fame, and the grand progress 
which I sometimes fontUy imagined I 
should make. Every way it would be 
fatal ! I trembled at its possibility. Suc- 
cess, which had so lately appeared cer- 
tain, seemed to become more and more 
dubious. 

* During the summer, I had heard 
nothing from the manager. I now in- 
quired at the theatre, and was told he 
was at Bath, and would not be in town 

13 ia 
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in less than a fortnight. I waked with 
increasing fears, Iiaunted the play-house, 
and teazed the attendants at it with my 
inquiries. Of these I soon perceived not 
only the sneers but tlie duplicity ; for, 
when the manager was returned to town^ 
and, as I was told by a performer, was 
actually in the theatre, they affirmed the 
contrary! He had been, but was gone 5 
I plainly read the lie in their looks to 
each other. At that time it was new 
to me, and gave me great pain 3 but I 
soon became accustomed though never 
reconciled to their manners ^ which were 
charadterized by that low cunning, that 
supercilious mixture of insolence and 
meanness, that is always detested by the 
honest and the open. A set of — Pshaw ! 
They are unworthy my remembrance. 

* Finding the manager was now re- 
turned, I immediately wrote to him ; 
and a meeting was appointed three days 
after, at the theatre. He then informed 
me there were i&till some few alterations^ 

\vliich 
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livliich he was desirous should be imme* 
diately made; after which the tragedy 
should be put into rehearsal, and per- 
formed in about three weeks. 

* This was happy news to me. I re- 
turned with an elated heart to make the 
proposed corredions, finished them the 
same day, and again delivered the pieg^ 
into the manager's hands. He proceeded 
with a punftuality that delighted me ; 
the parts were cast, and the performers 
called to the theatre to hear it read. 

• This was a new scene, a new trial 
of patience, a new degradation. Instead 
of that steady attention from my smaH 
audience which I expefted, that deep in- 
terest which I supposed the story must 
inspire, suffusing them in tears or trans- 
fixing them in terror, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen amused theiDselves with whispers-, 
winks, jokes, titters, and giggling ; which, 
when they caught my attention and fixed 
my eye upon the laughers, were turned 

I 4 . into 
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into an afFefted gravity that added to the 
insult. No heart panted ! no face turned 
pale ! no eye shed a tear ! and, if I were 
to judge from this experiment, a more 
' uninteresting soul-less piece had never 
been written. But the manager was 
not present, and I was not a person of 
consequence enough to command respedt 
or ceremony, from any party. I com- 
plained to him of the total want of efFedt 
in my tragedy, over the passions of the 
aftors ; but he treated that as a. very 
equivocal sign indeed, and of no worth. 
^ There was another circumstance, of 
which he informed me, that to him and 
as it afterward proved ta me was of a 
much more serious nature. They had 
not been altogether so inattentive as I 
had imagined. Amid their monkey 
tricks and common place foolery, their 
hearts had been burning with jealousy of 
each other. Neither men nor women 
were satisfied with their parts. I had 
three male and two female charafters of 

great 
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great importance in the play, but rising 
in gradation. Of the first of these all 
the adtors were ambitious ; and one of 
them who knew his own consequence, 
and that the manner could not carry on 
the business of the theatre at that time 
without him, threw up his part. 

' In vain did I plead, write, and re- 
monstrate. No reasons, no motives of 
generosity or of justice, to the manager 
the piece or the public, could prevail ; 
and his aid, though most essential, could 
not be obtained. Had the part been 
totally beneath his abilities, ' his plea 
would have been good ; but it was 
avowedly, in the manager's opinion and 
in the opinion of every other performer, 
superior to half of those he nightly play- 
ed. That it could have disgraced or in- 
jured him partiality itself could not 
affirm. 

* And is the poet, after having spent a 
life in that deep investigation of the 
human heart which alone can enable him 

15 .to 
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to write a play, whose efforts must be 
prodigious, and, if he succeed, his pa- 
thos^ wit, and genius, rare, is he, after 
all his struggles,^ to be at the mercy of an 
ignorant aftor oraftress? who, so far 
from deeply studying the sense, fre- 
quently do not remember the words they 
ought to repeat I 

'Every mister is discontented with the 
charadter allotte'd him, each envies the 
other, and mutters accusations against 
both author and manager. Sir won't 
speak the prologue, it is not in his way ; 
and Madam will have the epilogue, or 
she will positively throw up her part. 
One gentleman thinks his dialogue too 
long and heavy, and t'other too short 
and trilling. This fine lady refuses to 
attend rehearsals : another comes, but 
has less of the spirit of the author at the 
fifth repetition than she had at the first. 
Of their parts individually they know 
but very little ; of the play as a whole 
they are absolutely i^nor^nt. Oa the 

first 
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first representation, by which the repu- 
tation of a play is decided, they are so 
€onfused and imperfedt, owing partly to 
their imbecility but more still to their in- 
dolence, that the sense of the author is 
mutilated, his charadlers travestied, and 
his piece rather burlesqued than perform- 
ed. The reality of the scene depends on 
the passions excited in the aftor listen- 
mg almost as essentially'as in the ador 
speaking ; but at the end of each speech 
the player supposes his part is over : th« 
arms attitude, and features, all sink into 
insignificance, and have no more mean- 
ing than the face of Punch when beating 
Joan. 

* Of the reality of this piSure I soon-, 
had full proof. My tragedy, after a 
number of rehearsals, during which all 
these vexatious incidents and many more 
were experienced by me, was at length 
performed. To say that the applause 
it received equalled my expedtation$ 
would be false : but it greatly exceeded 
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the expedations of others. It was mate- 
rially injured by the want of the after 
who had refused his part. The reigning 
vice of recitation, which since the death 
of Garrigkhas again prevailed, injured it 
more. The tide of passion, which should 
have rushed in torrents and burst upon 
the astonished ear, was sung out in slow 
and measured syllables, with a monoto- 
nous and funeral cadence, painful in its 
motion, and such as reminded me of the 
Sloth and his horrid cry: plaintive indeed, 
but exciting strange disgust ! 

' My success however was thought 
extraordinary. The aftors when the 
play was over swarmed into the green- 
room, to congratulate me. The actresses 
were ready to kiss me ; good natured 
souls ! The green-room loungers, news- 
paper critics, authors, and pretended 
friends of the house flocked round me 
to wish me joy and stare at that enviable 
animal a successful poet. One of them, 
himself an approved writer of comedy, 

offered 
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offered me five hundred pounds for the 
profits of my piece^ and as far as money 
was concerned I thought my fortune was 
made : doubts and difBculties were fairly 
over, and the reward of all my toils was 
at last secure. Sanguine blockhead, thus 
everlastingly to embitter my own cup of 
sorrow ! Secure ? Oh no ! The nedtar of 
hope was soon dashed from my lips. 

*1 must detail the causes of this re- 
verse ; they were various and decisive. 

^ It had been the custom on the ap- 
pearance of every new play to give it 
what is called a run, that is to perform it 
without intermission as many nights as 
the house should continue to be tolera.* 
bly filled. The managers of both the- 
atres had at this time deemed the prac- 
tice prejudicial, and determined to reform 
it. Of this reform I was the vifitim. 
My play was the first that appeared after 
the resolution had been taken ; and, ia 
the bills of the day which announced the 
performance of my tragedy for the Sa- 
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tvfrday evening, the public were adver- 
tised that another piece would be aded 
on Monday. Ignorant of the true rea'- 
son, the town misinterpreted this notice 
into an avowal that no favourable expec- 
tations were formed of my tragedy; and, 
as the author was an obscure person 
whose name . was totally unknown to the 
world, none of that public curiosity on 
which popularity depends was excited. 

* This was but one of the damning 
causes. My play appeared about the 
middle of Oftober, when the season con- 
tinued to be fine : the citizens were all 
at the watering places, the court was at 
Windsor, the parliament had not. met, 
and the town was empty. 

* To add to all this, one of the per- 
formers was taken ill on the second night. 
Another of them thought proper to ride 
over to Egham races, on the third; where 
he got drunk and absented himself from 
the theatre; so that substitutes were ob- 
liged to be found for both the parts* In 

fine 
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fine though some few,, struck as they af- 
firmed with the merits of the play, were 
just enough to attempt to bring it into 
public esteem, it gradually sunk into ne- 
gledt. My third night,, after paying the 
expences of the house, produced me only 
twenty pounds On the sixth night, the 
receipts were less than the charges, and 
it was played no more. The overplus 
of the third night was little more thap 
sufficient to defray the deficiencies of the 
sixth j and thus vanished my golden 
dreams of profit, prosperity, and fame! 

^ The evil did not rest here. I was 
in danger of all the misfortunes I had 
foreseen from the Jew, and the bond. 
There was not only hardship and seve- 
rity but injustice in my case, and I de- 
termined to remonstrate to the manager. 
My mind was sore and my appeal was 
spirited, but proper : it was an appeal 
to his equity. 

' He listened to me, acknowledged Z 
had been unfortunate^ and said that, 

though 
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though the theatre could not and ought 
not to be accountable for my loss, yet 
iBome compensation he thought was just- 
ly my due. He therefore gave me a 
draft on his treasurer for one hundred 
pounds, and wished me better success in 
future. 

^ This it' is true was of the most essen- 
tial service to me ; it relieved me, not 
only from imprisonment, but from the^ 
degradation of having my honesty ques- 
tioned. It did not however restore me 
to the hope that should have rouzed me 
to greater exertions. 

' Some new efforts indeed I was 
obliged to make ; for the time con- 
sumed in revising my tragedy, and at- 
tending rehearsals, had occasioned me 
to neglefl other pursuits, and I was 
again some few pounds in debt. No 
dread of labour, no degree of misery 
could induce me to leave these debts un- 
paid. I therefore worked and starved 
till they were alldischarged : after which 

I returned 
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I returned to the country, and became 
usher at the school where I first kne\r 
you, Mr. Trevor. 

' To paint the family distr-esses that 
succeeded, the disgrace, the infamy that 
attended them, the wretchedness that 
.afterward preyed upon me, till I could 
endure no more, were needless. I was 
satisfied that I had a right to end a state 
of suffering, and to be rid of a world 
that considers itself as burthened not be* 
pefited by 3uch creatures as I am. At 
torments after death, concerning which? 
bigotry and cunning have invented such 
horrid fables, accusing and blaspheming 
a God whom they pretend to adore of 
tyranny the most monstrous, and injus^ 
tice the most abhorred,, at tales like these 
I laughed. 

* You, Mr. Turl, say you can shew 
me better arguments, moral motives that 
are indispensable, why I ought to live*. 
These are assertions, of which I must 
consider. You have restored me to life ; * 

prove 
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prove that you have done me a favour ! 
Of that I doubt ! My first sensation, after 
recovering my faculties, was anger at 
your officious pity ; shew me that it was 
ill timed and unjust. If you have re- 
duced me to the necessity of again debat- 
ing the same painful and gloomy ques- 
tion, if you cannot give that elasticity to 
my mind which will animate it to de- 
spise difficulty and steel it against injus- 
tice, however good your intentions may 
have been, I fear you have but imposed 
misery upon me, 
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CHAP. X. 

BlEMARKS ON THE MISTAKES OF MR« WILMOT, 
EY TURL: LAWyOR IMPORTANT TRUTHS DIS- 
CUSSED ; TO WHICH FEW WILL ATTEND, 
FEWER WILL UNDERSTAND, AND VERY FW 
INDEED WILL BELIEVE. 

The state of mind into which his mis- 
takes had brought him rendered Wilmot 
an objeft of compassion. The tone in 

which. 
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which he concluded testified the alarm- 
ing errors into which be was still liable 
to fall. For this reason, though Turl 
treated him with all possible humanity 
and tenderness, he considered it as dange* 
rous to him, and scarcely less so to me, 
on whom he perceived the strong impres- 
sion the narrative had made, to be silent. 
With a voice and countenance therefore 
of perfed urbanity, he thus replied. 

* Do not imagine, Mr. Wilmot, that I 
have not been deeply penetrated by your 
sufferings ; that I am insensible of your 
uncommon worth, or that lapprove th« 
vices of society, and the injustice and 
unfeeling negledt with which you have 
been treated. Thousands are at this 
moment subjedt to the same oppres.- 
sion. 

' But the province of wisdom is not 
to lament over our wrongs : it is to find 
their remedy. Querulous complaint 
( Pardon me, if my words or expressions 
have any ill-timed severity : indeed that 

is 
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is far from my intention.) Querulous 
complaint is worthy only of the infancy 
of understanding. The world is unjust r 
and why? Because it is ignorant. Ought 
that to excite either complaint or anger B 
Would not the energies of intelled be 
more worthily employed in removing the 
cause, by the communication of know* 
ledge ? 

^ You bid me restore the elasticity of 
your mind. Can you look round on the 
follies and mistakes of men, which you 
have the power to deteft, expose, and in 
part reform, and be in want of motive ? 
You demand that I should communicate 
to you the desire of life. Can you have 
a perception of the essential duties that 
you are fitt^ to perform, and dare you 
think of dying ? 

* You have been brooding over your 
own wrongs, which your distorted fancy 
has painted as perhaps the most insuffe- 
rable in the whole circle of existence ! 
How could yx)U be so blind ? Look at 

the 
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the mass of evil, by which you are sur- 
rounded ! What is its origin ? Igno-* 
ranee. Ignorance is the source of all- 
evil ; and there is one species of igno- 
rance to which you and men like you 
have been egregiously subjeft : ignorance 
of the true mode of exercising your rare 
faculties ; ignorance of their unbounded 
power of enjoyment. 

* You have been persuaded that this 
power was destroyed, by the ridiculous 
distinftions of rich and poor. Oh, mad 
world ! Monstrous absurdity ! Incom- 
prehensible blindness ! Look at the 
rich ! In what are they happy ? In what 
do they excel the poor ? Not in their 
greater stores of wealth ; which is but a 
source of vice, disease, and death ; but 
in a little superiority of knowledge ; a 
trifling advance toward truth. How 
may this advantage be made general ? 
Not by the indulgence of the desires 
you have fostered ; the tendency of which 
was vicious; but by retrenching those 

3 false 
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false wants, that you panted to gratify ; 
and thus by giving leisure to the poor 
or rather to all mankind, to make the ac- 
quirement of knowledge the grand busi- 
ness of life. 

^ This is the objeft on which the at- 
tention of every wise man should be turn- 
ed. He that by precept or example shall 
prevail on community to relinquish one 
superfluous dish, one useless and con- 
temptible trapping, will be the general 
friend of man. He who labours for 
riches, to countenance by his praftice 
their abuse, is labouring to secure mise- 
ry to himself, and perpetuate it in so- 
ciety. Who ought to be esteemed the 
most rich ? He whose faculties are the 
. most enlarged. How wealthy were you, 
had you but known it, at the moment 
your mind was distrafting itself by these 
dirges of distress. 

* He that would riot in luxury, let 
him wait the hour of appetite ; and carry 
his morsel into the harvest field. There 

let 
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let hlni seat himself on a bank, eat, and 
cast his eyes around. Then, while he 
shall appease the cravings of hunger (not 
pamper the detestable caprice of glutto- 
ny) let him remember how many thou- 
sands shall in like manner be fed, by the 
plenty he every where beholds. How 
poor and pitiable a creature would he be, 
were his pleasure destroyed, or narrowed, 
because the earth on which it was pro- 
duced was not what he had absurdly been ' 
taught to call his own ! 

* You complain that the titled and the 
dignified rejected your intercourse. How 
could you thus mistake your true rank ? 
How exalted was it, compared to the ri- 
diculous arrogance you envied ! Were 
you now visiting Bedlam, would you 
think yourself miserable because iis mad 
inhabitants despised you, for not being 
as mighty a monarch as each of them- 
selves ? But little depth of penetration 
is necessary, to perceive that the luna- 
tics 
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tics around ns are no less worthy of our 
laughter and our pity. 

* If I do not ^ mistake, 5'ou, Mr. 
Trevor, are hurrying into the very errors 
that have misled your noble minded 
friend and instructor. Your aftive ge- 
nius is busying itself how to obtain those 
riches and distinAions on which you have 
falsely supposed happiness depends. 
You are in search of a profession, by 
which your fortune is to be made. Be- 
ware ! Notwithstanding that I am fre- 
quently assaulted by th« same kind of 
folly myself, I yet never recoUedl it with- 
out astonishment !' 

While Turl confined the application 
of his precepts to Wilmot, I listened and 
assented with scarcely a doubt : but, the 
moment he diredted them against me, I 
turned upon him with all the force to 
which by my passions and fears I was 
rouzed. 

' What,' said I, * would you persuade 
me to renounce those pursuits by which 

alone 
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alone I can gain distindtion and respeft 
in society ? Would you have me remain 
in poverty, and thus relinquish the dear- 
est portion of existence ? 

Olivia was full in my thoughts, as I 
spoke. 

' Of what worth would life be, were I so 
doomed ? Rather than accept it on such 
terms, were there ten thousand Serpen- 
tine rivers I would drown in them all !* 

Turl glanced significantly first at mc 
and then at Wilmot. * Do you consider 
the danger^' the possible consequences, of 
the doftrine you are now inculcating^ 
Mr, Trevor?" 

Too much devoured by passion to at- 
tend to his reproof, in the sense he meant 
it, I retorted in a still louder key. * I 
can discover no ill consequences in being 
sincere. I repeat, were there millions of 
seas, I would sooner drown in them all ! 
You are continually pushing your philo- 
sophy to extremes, Mr. Turl.' 

' You should rather say, Mr. Trevor, 

VOL. III. K " you 
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you are pushing your want of philoso- 
phy to an extreme, 

* The self denial you require is not in 
the nature of man/ 

^ The nature .of man is a senseles jar- 
gon. Man is that which he is made tgr 
the various occurrences to which he is 
subjefted. Those occurrences continu- 
ally differ ; no two men, therefore, were 
ever aKke. But how are you to obtain 
the wealth and dignity you seek ? By 
honest means ?* 

^ Can you suppose 4ne capable of any 
other ?' 

'Alas ! How universal, how dangerous, 
are the mistakes of mankind ! Your 
hopes are childish. The law, I under- 
stand, is your present pursuit. .Do you 
suppose it possible to pradlise the.law, in 
any form, and be honest?' 
•' Sir ! — Mr, Turl ? -^You amaze mei! 
Where is the dishope§ty pf .pleading )&r 
the oppressed?* 

'^ How little h^veyQU d:oasidered the 

subje<St i 
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subjeft ! How ignorant are you of the 
pradice of the law ! Oppressed ? Do 
counsel ever ask who is the oppressed? 
Do they refuse a brief because the justice 
ef the case is doubtful ? Do they not al- 
ways inquire, not what is justice^ but, 
what is law? Do they not triumph most, 
and acquire most fame, when they can 
gain a cause in the very teeth of the law 
they profess to support and revere ? Who 
is the greatest lawyer ? Not he who can 
most enlighten, but he -who can most per- 
plex and confound the understanding of 
his hearers ! He who can best brow- 
beat and confuse witnesses ; and embroil 
and mislead the intelle6t of judge and 
jury. Yet the mischiefs I have mention- 
ed are but the sprouts and branches of 
this tree of evil ; its root is much deep- 
er : it is in the law itself; and in the 
system of property, of which law is the 
support/ 

* Pshaw ! . These are the distempered 
dreams of reform run mad/ 

jc a ^ Arc. 
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^ Are they ? Consider ! Beware of the 
mischief of deciding rashly ! Beware of 
your passions, that are alarmed lest they 
should be disappointed.' 

* It is you that decide. Prove this 
Footed evil of law.' 

* Suppose me unable to prove it : arjc 
its consequences the less real? But I 
will endeavour. 

* He, who is told that, " to do jus- 
tice 16 to conduce with all his power to 
the well being of the whole," has z 
simple intelligible rule for his condudt, 

* He, on the contrary, who is told " 
that, *^ to do justice is to obey the law,** 
tas to inquire, not what is justice! but, 
what is the law ? Now to know the iaw^ 
:(were it pradticable !) would be not only 
to know the statutes at large by rote, 
but all the precedents, and all. the legail 
-discussions and litigations, to which the 
pradtitioners of law appeal! innumera- 
ble volumes, .filled ,with ijnnumerable 
subtleties and iacohecencies^ .and written 

^ in 
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in a barbarous and urimtelligible jargon^ 
must be studied ! MeBiory is utterly in^ 
adequate to the task ; and^sason revolts^^ 
spurns at and turx;^ froni'lt with loath*- 

^ A short statement of fads VfiH^itk 
my opinion, demonstrate that law, in 
its origin i^j^ essence, is absolutely un * 
just. ^^ .^-.y. 

^ To ma^r#|||w is to make a rulef, 
by which a ^|ftaid class of fujJ|)^veAts 
shall be judgol*-'^ . J^^ *: 

* Future events can only bft^mftistfly 
and imperfedly foreseen. ^v 

* Consequently, the law must^ pat] 
tial and imperfedt. 

* Let us take the fadts iti another point 
of view — The law never varies, 

^ The cases never agree. 

* The law is general. 

* The case is individual. 

* The penalty of the law is uniform. 

* The justice or injustice of the case 
is continually different. - 

K 3 * To 
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* To prejudge 'any case, that is, t€> 
give a decided opinion on it while any 
of the circug^stances remain unknown, 
is unjust tviti to a proverb. Yet this 
[cisely what is done, by making a 




* This is strange doftrine, Mr. Turl I* 

* Disprove the fads, J^* Trevor. 
They are iq^putable ; JStf^ on them 
the following syllogism jnaj^ndisputably 
be foungB* "^'r 'x 

'/•9fe?-f|(|ke a law 1s^p.lil][>licly to coui>- 
tenaiice^na promote injustice. 

* Pubj^y to countenance and promote 
injust^e is a most odious and pernicious 
adion. 

* Consequently, to make a law is a 
most odious and pernicious aft ion. 

* How unlimited are the moral mis- 
chiefs that result ! To make positive 
laws is to turn the mind from the in- 
quiry into what is just, and compel it 
to inquire what is law ! 

^ To make positive laws is to habituate 

and 
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and reconcile the mind to injustice, by 
stamping injustice with public approba- 
tion ! 

^ To make positive laws is to deaden 
the mind to that constant and lively 
sense of what is just and unjust, to which 
it must otherwise be invariably awake, 
by not only encouraging but by obliging 
it to have recourse to rules founded in 
falsehood ! 

^ Each case is law to itself: that is, 
each case ought to be^ decided ^by the 
justice, or the injustice arising out of 
the circumstances of that individual case ; 
and by no other case or law whatever; 
for the reason I have already given, that 
there never were nor ever can be two 
cases that were not different from each 
other. 

' I therefore once nlore warn you, 
Mr. Trevor, that law is a pernicious 
mass of errors ; and that the prafti- 
tioners of it can only thrive by the 
mischiefs which they themselves pro- 

K 4 duce. 
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duce, the falsehoods they propagate, and 
the miseries they inflift !' 

* This would be dangerous doftrine 
to the preacher, were it heard in West* 
minster hall/ 

• I am sorry for it t I am sorry that 
man can be in danger from his fellow 
men, because he endeavours to do them 
good !' 



CHAP. XL 

PAINFUL MKDJTATIONS: A NEW PROJECT FOR 

■ 

ACQUIRING wealth: A JOURNEY TO BATH, 

That the reader may judge of the 
arguments of Turl, I have been anxious^ 
to state them simply ; and not perplexed' 
with the digressions, commentaries, ca- 
vils, and violent opposition they met 
with from me. Striking as they did at 
the very root of all my promised plea- 
sures, how could I listen and not oppose ? 
Destroying as they did all my towering 

hope 5. 
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hopes at a breath, what could I do but 
rave? When my arguments and my 
anger were exhausted, I sat silent for a 
while, sunk in melancholy revery. Ac 
length I recovered myself so far as to 
endeavour to console Mr. Wilmot, oiFer 
him every assistance in my power, and 
persuade him to an interview with his 
sisrer. Aided by the benevolent argu- 
ments of Turl, this purpose was with 
some little difficulty effeded, ^and I re- 
turned home to relate to Miss Wilmot 
what had happened. 

In very bitterness of soul I then bcgaato 
meditate on tne prospedl before me. The 
sensations I experienced were at some 
moments agonizing ! Could I even have 
renounced fame and fortune, and pa- 
tiently have resigned myself to live in 
obscure poverty, yet to live, as in such 
a case I must do, without Olivia would 
be misery to which no arguments could 
induce me to submit. But how obtain 
her r Where were all my bright vision*- 

K 5 fl^d ? 
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fled ? Poor Wilmot ! What an example 
did he afford of ineffedual struggles, 
talents negleded, and genius trampled 
in the dust ! Was there more security 
for me ? Turl indeed seemed to resign 
himself without a murmur, and to be 
happy in despite of fate. But he had 
no Olivia to regret ! If he -had, happi- 
ness without her would be impossible ! 

To attempt to repeat all the torment- 
ing fears that hurried and agitated my 
mind, on this occasion, were fruitless. 
Suffice it to say, this was one of those 
severe conflifts to which by education 
tod accident I was subject ; and it was 
not the least painful part of the present 
one that I could come to no decision. 

I persuaded myself indeed that, with 
respedt to law, Turl's reasoning was 
much too severe and absolute. It was 
true I could not but own that law was 
inclined to debase and corrupt the mo- 
rals of its praftitioners ; but surely there 
were exceptions, and if I pursued the 

law 
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law why should not I be one of them. 
If therefore the happiness at which I 
aimed were attainable by this means, I 
asserted to myself that I had heard no 
reasons which ought to deter me from 
practising the law. . 

In the mean lime, I had conceived a 
projeft that related to the immediate 
state of my feelings ; the acuteness of 
which I was obliged to seek some me- 
thod to appease. Olivia was gone to 
Bath, with her aunt ; and thither I was 
determined to follow her. 

Full of this design, I dispatched Philip 
with orders that a post chaise should be 
ready at the door by nine o'clock the 
next morning ; after which, to rid my- 
self as much as possible of the thpughts 
that haunted me, I once more went in 
search of the false Belmont. 

I found him at the usual place en- 
gaged at play. The betting was high, 
he appeared to be overmatched, and 
for a few games his antagonist, who like 

himself 
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himself was a first rate player, triumphed. 
My passions were always of the touch- 
wood kind. Rouzed and tempted by 
the bets that were so plentifully offered, 
the thought suddenly occurred how pos- 
sible it was for a man of penetration, 
who could keep himself perfeftly cool, 
as I was persuaded I could (What was 
there indeed that I persuaded myself I 
could not do ?) to make a fortune by 
gambling ! I did not indeed call it by 
the odious term gambling : it was cal- 
culation, foresight, acuteness of discern- 
ment. My morality was fast asleep -, so 
intent was I on profiting by this new and 
surprisingly certain source of wealth ! and 
so avaricious of the means that at a 
glance seemed to promise the gratification 
of all my desires ! 

I had not frequented a billiard table 
without having exercised my own skill, 
learned the odds, and obtained a tolera- 
ble knowledge of the game itself. So 
fixed was my cupidity on its objed that 

I be- 
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I began with the caution of a black-leg > 
made a bet, and the moment the odds 
turned in my favour secured myself by 
taking them ; hedged again, as the ad- 
vantage changed ; and thus made myself 
a certain winner. I exulted in' my own 
clearness of perception ! and wondered 
that so palpable a method of winning 
should escape even an idiot ! 

The experience however of a few 
games taught me that my discovery waj 
not quite of so lucrative a nature as I 
had supposed. The odds did not every 
game vary, from side to side; people 
were not always inclined to bet the odds 5 
and, if I would run no great risk, t 
even found it necessary to bet them 
sometimes myself. Every man who has 
made the experiment knows that the 
thirst of lucre, when thus awakened in 
a young mind, is insatiable, impetuous, 
and rash. I was weary of petty gains, 
and riches by retail. The ardour with 
which I examined the players, and each 

circumstance 
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Circumstance as it occurred, persuaded 
me that there were tokens by which an 
acute observer might discover the win- 
ning party. I had on former occasions 
remarked that players but rarely win game 
and game alternately, even when they 
leave off equal; but that success has a 
tide, with a kind of periodical ebb and 
flow. This said I may be attributed to 
the temper of the players ; the loser is 
too angry to attend with sufficient cau- 
tion to his game ; he persuades himself 
that luck is against him, strikes at ran- 
'dom, and does mischief every stroke. 
After a while the winner grows careless, 
loses a game, and becomes angry and 
conquered in turn. 

^ Exulting in my prodigious penetration, 
and fortified in my daring by reasoning 
so deep, I determined to hedge no more 
bets. Belmont, whose notice my sudden 
rage for betting had by no means escaped, 
was at this time losing, and I was back- 
ing his antagonist. To one of the bets 

I offered. 
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I offered, he said, * Done;' and, though 
I felt a reluftance to win his money, it 
seemed ungentlemanlike to refuse. I 
won the three first bets ; and, etKulting 
in my own acuteness and certainty, in- 
treated him in pity to desist. He re- 
fused, and I pleaded the pain I felt at 
winning the money of a friend. Beside, 
it was not only dishonourable but dis- 
honest ', it was absolutely picking his 
pocket ! 

My triumph was premature. From 
this time fortune veered, and he began 
to win. I was then willing to have taken 
the other side, but could not procure a 
bet. He bantering bade me not be afraid 
of winning my friend's money ; it was 
neither dishonourable, dishonest, nor 
picking his pocket. Piqued by his sar- 
casms, I continued till I had lost five 
and twenty guineas ; and then my vex- 
ation and pride, which almost foamed at 
the suspicion of my own folly, made me 
propose to bet double or quit. I lost 

again. 
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again, again resorted to the same des- 
perate remedy, and met with the same 
ill success. My frenzy was such that I 
a third time urged him to continue. 
Fortunately for me his antagonist would 
play no more, and I was left to reflect 
that my calculations and avaricious arts 
to rob fools and outwit knaves were as 
crude as they were contemptible. 

Wrung as I was to the heart, I was 
ashamed of having it supposed that the 
loss of my hundred guineas in the least 
siffefted me. Belmont insisted that I 
should sup with him, and when I at- 
tempted to decline his invitation banter- 
ed me out of my refusal, by asking if 
J had parted with my hundred guineas 
to purchase the spleen. During supper 
I informed him of my intended journey 
to Bath ; and he immediately proposed 
to accompany me, telling me that he 
had himself had the same intentioa. 
On this we accordingly agreed, and I left 
him early and retired to bed^ but not 

to 
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to rest. The quick decay of my small 
substance, the helpless stlte in which I 
found myself, the impatience with which 
I desired wealth and power, and the in- 
creasing distance at which I seemed to 
be thrown from Olivia by this last aft 
of folly, kept me not only awake but in 
a fever of thought. 

« 

The next day we set off, and arrived 
at Bath the same evening ; where the 
first inquiries I made were at the Pump-* 
room, to learn where Olivia and heif aunt 
were lodged. So inconsiderate and eagef 
were my desires, that I endeavoured td 
obtain apartments in the same house j 
but ineffeftually, they were all let. I 
was recommended to others however in 
Milsom-street, in which I fixed my* 
abode. There was not room for Belmont* 
and he got lodgings on the South Pa^ 
rade. 
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CHAP. XII. 

2>£spbratb measures: olivia and heit^ 
aunt: a rash accusation; and its- 
strange consequence^: affairs brought' 
to a crisis. 

Before r proceed to the history of 
my Bath adventures, it is necessary to 
take, a brief retrospeft g£ the state of my 
affairs. . The total of- my expences, Aonv 
the time that I received the four hunr 
dred and fifty pounds of Thomby, to my 
arrival at Bath, was about two hundred 
and forty pounds^, including the sum I 
had lost at billiards, the money I had 
paid for printing my pamphlet (the last 
sheet of which I correfted before I left 
town) thirty pounds that in consequence, 
of a letter from my mother I remitted 
to her, and twenty for the purchase o£ 
aJottery ticket ; for, among other ab- 
surd-. 
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surd and vicious ways of becoming rich, 
that suggested itself to my eager fancy.. 

The quick decay of my very small in«- 
heritance lay corroding at my heart, and 
prompted me to a tliousand different 
schemes, without the power of.determia- 
ing me to any. My general propensity 
however was more to the desperate, 
which should at once be decisive, than 
to the slow and lingering plans of timid 
priidence. In reality both seemed 
hopeless, and therefore the briefest 
suffering was the best. At some short 
intervals the glow of hope, which had 
lately been so fervid,, would return, and ' 
those powers of thought that seemed to 
be struggling within me would promise 
great and glorious success ; but these 
were only flashes of lightening darting 
through a midnight sky, the texture of 
which was deep obscurity ^ " darkness 
visible." 

To one point however I was fixed, 
that of using every endeavour to learn 

the 
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the true sentiments of Olivia respe(5bing 
.me; and, if any possible opportunity 
offered, of declaring my own. To efFedt 
this I resolved, since I knew not what 
better method^ to take, that I would 
watch the few public places ta which aE 
the visitors at Bath resort. I therefore 
immediately subscribed to the upper and 
lower rooms, and traversed the city in 
every difeftion; 

People, not confined to their chamber^ 
are here sure to be soon met with ^ and, 
on the second morning after my arrivaP, 
I discovered Olivia, seated at the farther 
end of the Pump-room. She had an old 
lady, who proved to be her aunt, by her 
side ; and a circle round her, in which 
were several handsome fellows, who my 
jealous eye instantly discovered were all 
ambitious of her regard. 

The moment I had a glimpse of her, 
I was seized with a trembling that shook 
my whole frame, and a sickness that I 
with difficulty subdued. I approached, 

stopped ^ 
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Stopped, turned aside, again advanced, 
again hesitated, and was once more al- 
most overcome by a^risiog of the heart 
that was suffocating, and a swimming of 
the brain that made my limbs stagger, 
my eyes roll, and -deprived me of sight. 

It was sometime before I could make 
another attempt. At length I caught 
hereye. With the rapidity of lighten^ 
ing her cheek ^as suffused with blushes, 
and as instantaneously changed to a 
^death4ike pale. It was my habitual er- 
>r.or ^to interpret every thing in my own 
^favour ; and the convi6tion that she was 
vsuffering emotions similar to my owa 
was transport to me. 

For some minutes I mingled with the 
croud, fearful of a relapse on my own 
part and on hers, but keeping her in 
sight, and presenting myself to her view, 
till I was rouzed by an apparent motion 
of the aunt to rise. I then advanced 
but still in an s^e fit of apprehension. 
1 attempted to bow, and in a faltering 

and 
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and feeble voice pronounced her name, 
* hoped she was well, and' — I could pro- 
ceed no fartLer* 

My disease was infedious. She sat. a 
moment, severely struggling with her 
feelings, and then returned a kind of in- 
articulate complimentary answer. 

^ Wliat is the matter Olivia?' said 
the aunt. ' How strangely you look 
child ? Who is the gentleman ?* 

Olivia made another effort. — * It is 
Mr. Trevor, Madam ; the grandson of 
the redor of * * *.* 

• Oh hoi The young Oxonian that 
my nephew Heftor tells the comical 
story about ; of the methodist preacher, 
and of his throwing you into the water, 
and then taking you out again.' 

The tone, form, and features of the 
old lady, with this short introductory 
dialogue, gave me a strong, but no en- 
couraging picfture, of her charafter. Her 
voice was masculine, her nose short, her 
mouth wide, her brow bent and bushy, 

and 
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and the corners of her eyes and cheeks 
deeply wrinkled. J attempted to enter 
into conversation, but my efforts were 
aukward ; the answers of the aunt were 
broad, coarse, and discouraging:^ and 
Olivia, though .embarrassed, J accused 
of being ccoid. The manner of the old 
lady clearly. indicated, that she suspefted 
my design.;, and. an endeavour in me to 
prolong the conversation, by turning it 
fon my native county, drew from her the 
Lfollowing animadversions. 

M have heard a great deal about your 
^family, Mr. Trevor ; and of the ridicu- 
lous opposition which your grandiather 
pretended to make to my late brother, 
Mowbray. ' Your mother, I think, was 
twice married, and, as I have been told, 
both times very imprudently ; so that 
the proud hopes which the reftor en- 
tertained of raising a family were all 
overthrown. But that is always the case 
with clandestine matches. Many fami- 
lies, of much greater consequence than 

ever 
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efver yours was, Mr. Trevor, have been 
brought low by such foolish and wicked 
doings. Young girls that have indulged 
improper connexions, and secret lovers, 
have involved themselves, and all their 
relations, in ruin by their guilty proceed- 
ings. You are but a petty instance of 
the base and bad consequences of the 
crimes of such foolish young hussies* 
Come, niece !' 

They both rose to go. The dialogue 
that had just passed had no listeners, 
though of that circumstance the aunt 
was evidently regardless. The circle 
round Olivia had presently dispersed, as 
good manners required, when I a stranger 
came up. The repugnant and ominous 
behaviour of the aunt did but increase 
the impetuous haste that I felt to know 
the worst, and addressing myself to Oli- 
via, I asked with some eagerness, * If I 
might be permitted to pay her my re* 
^pedts while she continued at Bath ?' 

The aunt fixed her eye on me, * Look 

you/ 
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you,* said she:, * Mr. Trevor, you are ^ 
handsome young fellow, and I do not 
want handsome young fellows about my 
niece. I see too many of them: they 
have little fortune, and less shame ; they 
give me a deal of trouble j no good can 
come of their srpirking and smiling, their 
foppery ajad theiiT forwajrd prate. My 
niece I believe has mi:ich more prudence 
than is usual with the young. mijixes of 
the present day. But i\o niatter for that : 
I am sure there, is no prudence in setting 
gunpowder too near the fire. 1 have heard: 
her talk of your taking her out, of the 
water in a manner that, if I did 
not know her, I should not quite, lik^* 
So I must plainly tell you. Sir,- as I can 
see no good that can come of your ac- 
quaintancci I shall take, care to prevent 
all harm. Not that there is much f^r, 
for she. knows her duty, and has always 
done it. Neither can you have enter- 
tained any impertinent notions : it wo\i\d. 
be too ridiculous I Though what ixiy 

VOL. III. hi 
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phew and Mr. Andrews^ told me, I own, 
did seem as if you could strangely forget 
yourself. But at once to cut matters 
sliort, I now tell you plainly, and down 
right, her choice is made. Yes, Sir, her 
choice is positively made ; and so, though 
I do not suppose you have taken any 
foolish crotchets, and improper whims 
into your head, for that would be too 
impertinent, yet as you knew one ano- 
ther when children, and so forth, it was 
best to be plain with you at once, be- 
cause, though such ridiculous nonsense 
ivas quite impossible, I hear on all hands 
you are a bold and flighty •young gentle- 
man, and that you have no little opinion 
of yourself/ 

Dumb founded as 1 was by this un- 
disguised refusal, this hard, unfeeling re- 
primand, I made no attempt to reply or 
follow. The flushings of Olivia^s fece 
indeed were continual ; but what were 
they more than indignant repellings of 
her aunt's broad surmises f Had they 

beca 
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been favourable to me why did she not 
declare them with the openness of which, 
she had so striking an example ? She 
curtsied as she went ; but it was a half- 
souled compliment; that while I attempt- 
ed to return my heart relented. 

Tliey disappeared, and I remained, 
feeling as if now first made sensible of 
the extreme folly, the lunacy of all my 
actions ! The dialogue I had just heard 
vibrated in my brain, burning and wast- 
ing it with the frenzy of agonizing recol- 
ledion. " I was a forward prating fop,, of- 
little fortune, and less shame ! Bold and 
flighty, with no little opinion of myself; 
again and again I was ridiculous, and 
impertinent ! My crotchets whims and 
nonsense were impossible !" 

Nor was this all ! There was another 
piece of intelligence ; an additional and 
dreadful feature of despair ; the name of 
Andrews ! Detested sound ! Racking 
idea ! " Her choice is made i positively 
made !" Excruciating thought ! Why ' 

L 2 then 
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then, welcome ruin ! sudden and irrevo- 
cable ruin ! 

As soon as I could recover sufficient 
recollection, I hurried home ; where I 
remained in a trance of torment, and 
disposed to a thousand afts of madness 
that were conceived and dismissed with 
a rapidity of pain that rendered my mind 
impotent to all, except the inflidirtg 
torture on itself. 

At last, the agony in which I sat was 
interrupted by the appearance of Bel* 
mont. We had agreed to go to Lans- 
down races, he told me it was now time, 
took me by the arm, and hurried me 
away. 

Reckless of where I went, or what I 
did, I obeyed. The course was at no 
great distance, a carriage was not to be 
procured, and we walked. The steep- 
ness of the hill, the heat of the day, and 
above all the anguish of my heart, threw 
me into a. violent heat. The drops roll- 
. ltd down my cheeks, and I put my hand- 
kerchief 
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kerchief lightly into my hat, to prevent its 
pressure. Lost in a revery of misery, I 
aded instinftively, and breathed the 
dust, heard the hubbub, and saw the 
confusion around me without perceiving 
them. 

After the first heat there was a battle, 
toward which I was dragged by Belmont. 
In the tumult and distraction of my 
thoughts, I scarcely knew what happen- 
ed ; and feeling in my pocket for my 
handkerchief I missed it. A croud and 
a pick-pocket was an immediate sugges- 
tion. Neither coolness nor recoUeftion 
were present to me. I saw a man put- 
ting up a red and white handkerchief, 
which I supposed to be mine, and spring- 
ing fonvard, I caught him by the collar, 
and exclaimed, * Rascal, you have rob- 
bed me!' In an instant the mob flocked 
round us, and the supposed pick-pocket 
was seized. * Duck him ! Duck him !* 
was the general cry , and away the poor 
fellow was immediately hurried. Half 

awakened 
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awakened by the unpremeditated danger 
into which I had brought him^ I began 
to repent. Belmont, who had lost sight 
of me, came up, and asked what was the 
matter. 

* A fellow has picked my pocket,* 
jsaid I. 

' Of what ?• 

* Of my handkerchief.* 

* Your handkerchief ? Is it not under 
your hat ?' 

I snatched it off, examined, and there 
the handkerchief was ! — I was struck 
speechless ! 

The man whom I had falsely accused 
mada a violent resistance ; the mob was 
dragging him along, rending his clothes 
off his back, and half-tearing him in 
pieces. The state- of my mind was 
little short of frenzy. In a tone of com- ^ 
mand,*I bade Belmont follow, made my 
way into the thickest of the croud, and 
furio sly began to beat the people who 
were ill using the prisoner 3 calling till I 
3 was 
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Ivas hoarse, * Let him alone I He is in- 
.»iocent ! I am to blame !* 

My efforts were vain. A mob has 
many hands but no ears. My blows 
were returned fifty fold. Iwasinveloped by 
one mob myself, while the poor wretch 
was hauled along by another. Not all 
my struggles could save him. 1 could 
not get free ; and the man, as Belmont 
afterward informed me, was half drown- 
ed ; after which he escaped, and nobody 
knew what was become of him. 

These were but a part of the accidents 
of the day. My mind was maddening, 
and I was ripe for mischief. Belmont 
in the evening went to the hazard table, 
and I determined to accompany him, to 
which he encouraged me. The impetus 
was given, and, as if resolved on destruc* 
tlon, I put all my money, except a ten 
pound note to pay my Bath debts, in my 
pocket. Though ignorant of the cause 
of them, Belmont discovered my incli- 

ovations* 
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nations. He took care to be at the 
place before the company assembled. 

An accomplice (as I afterward learned) 
was present, who displayed guineas and 
bank notes sufficient to convince me that 
he was my man, if I could but win them. 
I was as eager as .they could desire, and 
to increase my ardour was occasionally 
suffered to win a rich stake. My suc- 
cess was of short duration ; I soon be- 
gan to lose and foam with rage. In the 
midst of this scene, Hedtor Mowbray 
and tall Andrews came in ; who un- 
known to me were at Bath. They saw 
me close my accounts, and by their looks 
enjoyed my fury. The w^hole company, 
which now began to be numerous, un- 
derstood that I left off play because I had 
no more money to lose. The pigeon was 
completely plucked. 

This was the climax of misery, at 
which I seemed ambitious to arrive. 
During six hours, I sat in a state of ab- 

solute 
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solute stupor ; and echoed the uproar 
and blasphemy that surrounded me with 
deep but unconscious groans. I do 
not know that I so much as moved, 
till the company was entirely dispersed, 
and I was awakened from my torpor by 
the groom porter. I then languidly 
returned to my lodging, exhausted and 
unable longer to support the confllding 
torture. 
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CHAP. I. 

THE PAINS AND PENALTIES OF ILLICIT AT- 
TEMPTS TO BECOME RICH. THE SLEEP OF A 
GAMESTER. MORNING MEDITATIONS. 

TH E pungency of extreme grief a(3:s 
as a temporary opiate : for a fhort time it 
iulls the fuflEerer to infenfibility, and 

ilecp ; but it is only to recruit him and 
awaken hira to new torments. 

When I reached my lodgings, I ap- 
|)eared to myfelf to have funk into a (late, 
of quiefcent refignation, The die was 
caft. My doom was irrevocable; and de- 
spair itfetffeemed to have loft its charm; 
the animation, the vigour, of mifery was 
gone. I was r^educed to an inevitable 

Vols. IV. B poft^ 
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poft-horfe kind of endurance ; and had 
only now to be thankful if I might be 
permitted to exift. From an audacious 
and arrogant confidence in my own 
ftrength, I had fuddenly yet by percepti- 
ble gradations declined^ though with ex- 
cruciating pangs at every ftep^ till I now 
at lafl found myfelf in a flate of fluggifli 
and brute imbecility. 

Staggering home in this temper^ I un- 
drefled myfelf, went to bed with ftupid 
compofure, and felt like a wretch that 
had been ftretchedon the rack, and, hav- 
ing juft been taken off, was fufFered to 
fink into lifelefs languor, becaufe he 
could endure no more. I was miftaken. 
My fleeping fenfations foon became tur- 
bulent, oppreffive, fevered, terrific, yet 
cumbrous, and impoffible to awake from 
and efcape. 

It was feven in the morning, when I 
i^tumed to my lodging. When I w^nt 
CO bed, my hcavinefs was fo great that I 

fcemed 
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fecmed as if I could have flept for centu* 
ries ; and, fo multifarious and torturing 
were the images that haunted me, that, 
the time a<5lually appeared indefinitely 
protracted : a month, a year, an age : 
yet it was little more than two hours* 
The moment ilroggling nature had caft 
off her horrible night-mares, and I had 
once more ftarted into identity, the an-* 
^lifh of the pall day and night agaiii 
ieized me. Pains innumerable, and in-* 
tolerable, ruftied upon me. Each new 
, thought was a new ferpent* Mine warf 
the head of Medufa : with this differ- 
ence ; my feorpions (hed all their venom 
inward. 

G)nfufion of mind is the fburce of pmnf 
but confufion is the greateft in minds 
that are the feldomeft fubje(9: to it ; and 
with thofe the pain is proportionably in- 
tenfe. The Qonfli6l was too violent td 
be endured, without an eqdeavour to get 
ri<^ of it. I rofe, traverfed my room t 

B a know 
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know not how long, and at laft ruftied 
into the ftreet; with a fort of feeling that, 
when in the open air^ the atmofphere of 

mifery that enveloped me would be fwal- 
•lowed up, and loft, in the infinite ex- 

panfe. 

The hope was vain : it wrapped me 

round like a cloak. It was a univerfal 

cauflic, that would not endure to be 
touched ; much lefs torn away. I groan- 
ed. I gnafhed my teeth. I griped my 
hands. I flruck myfelf violent blows. I 
ran with fury, in circles, in zigzag, with 
fudden turns and frantic bounds ; and, 
finding myfelf on the banks of the Avon, 
plunged headlong in. 

I a<5led from no plan, or forethought i 
therefore was far from any intention to 
drown myfelf; and, being in the water, 
I fwam as I had run, like a mad or hunt- 
ed bull. 

That unpremeditated fenfation which 

enforces immediate adlion is what, I fup- 

pofe. 
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pofe^ Philofophcrs mean by inftindl : if 
the word ever had any definite meaning. 
Thoufands of thefe inftin6live experi- 
ments are, no doubt, injurious to the ani- 
mals that make them : but, their number 
being unlimited, fome of them are fuc- 
cefsful. The benefit is remembered; 
they are repeated ; and a future race 
profits by the wifdom that becomes habi- 
tual. I am well perfuaded that my im- 
merfion in the ft ream was afliiaging; and 
gamefters hereafter, or the faculty them- 
felves, may, if they pleafe, profit by the 
experiment. 

I have no diftindl recollediion of com- 
ing out of the water : though I remem- 
ber walking afterward, two or three hours, 
till my cloaths were again entirely dry. 
My feelings, in the interval, were fome- 
what fimilar to thofe of the preceding 
evening ; declining from frantic agita- 
tion to ftupidity, and torpor. 

B3 CHAk 
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CHAP. 11. 

AN UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE; AND A DESPERATE 
CONTEST, VICTORY DEARLY BOUGHT. 

JMAN is, or, which is the fame thing, 
his ienfations are, continually changing ; 
and it may be truly affirmed that he is 

many different animals in the courfe of a 
-day. A very unexpe6led, yet very na- 
tural, incident again rouzed me, t-o a ftate 
ofadlivity. 

During my ramble,! had ftrayed among 
the new buildings, below the Crefcent. I 
know not whether I had any latent hope^ 
or wifli, of having a diftant fight of Oli- 
via, walking there as is cufiomary for air 
and exercife : though I was certainly far 
tbo much degraded, in my own opinion, 
to intend being feen myfelf, even by her; 
fnuch lefs by any of thofe proud beings, 
thofe ephen>eraB of fortune, with whom, 
while I defpifed their arrogance, not to 

aflb- 
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aflbciatc, not to be familiar, nay not to 
treat with a fort of confcious fuperiority> 
was mifery. We all pradlife that haugh- 
tinefs, ourfelves, which, in others, is fa 
irritating to our feelings ; and for which 
we pretend to have fo fovercign a con-^ 
tempt. 

As I pafled a number of workmen, my 
inoody apathy, though great, did not pre- 
vent me from hearing one of them ex- 
claim, with a loud and fuddenly angry 
furprize, " By G— ^ that is he ! ^ 

I was at fame little diftance. I heard 
the fteps of a man running fpecdily to- 
ward me. I turned round. He looked' 
me full in the face ; and, with no lefs ea« 
gernefs, repeated — " Yes i D-mn me if 
it is not ! Dick ! Will ! Come here ! 
Run ! " 

I flood fixed. I did not recoUecSl ever/ 
to have feen theexadl figure before me; 
but I had a flrong and inflaAtaneoufly a 
painful impreflion, of the fame form ia 

B 4 a dif- 
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a different garb. It was the man whom 
I had accufed, the day before, of picking 
my pocket : the poor fellow who had 
been fo unmercifully ducked, and ill 
treated, by the mob. 

His impatience of revenge was furious. 
Without uttering another word, he made 
a defperate blow at me. I was unpre- 
pared; and it brought me to the ground. 
His foot was up, to fecond it with as vi- 
olent a kick ; but, fortunately, the gene- 
rous fpirit of my opponent and the laws 
of mob honour were mutually my fhield. 
He recolledled the cowardice as well as 
the opprobrium of kicking a combatant, 
when down ; and, in the tone of rage, 
commanded rne to get up. 

I was not flow in obeying the man- 
date ; nor he in repeating the afTault. I 
warded fevcral of his blows, which were 
dealt with too much thoughtlefs fury to 
be dangerous ; but again and again call- 
ed on him to flop, for a moment, and 

hear 
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hear me. I felt I had been the caufe of 
much mifchief to the man ; and had no 
alacrity to increafe the wrong. My be- 
haviour was not that of fear ; and his 
companions at length got between us, 
and for a moment prevented the battle. 

We were at the bottom of the hill : 
the beginning of the fray had been feen, 
and the crowd was colIe6ling in every 
direflion. The beaus defcended from 
the crefcent ; and left their belles to 
view us through their opera-glafles, and 
pocket-teleicopes, while they came to, 
colledl more circumftantial information. 
The Mowbray family had juft arrived at 
this public promenade. Hedor and tall 
Andrews joined the mob : the aunt and 
Olivia r:emained on the walk-. 

The ftory of the falfe accufation, the 
ducking, and the injuries done to my 
antagonift, ran, varied and mangled, 
from mouth to mouth f a general fen- 
fetion of rage was excited againft me ; 

B5 and 
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and HeAor aiid Andrews very charitably 
gave it every affiftance in tbeir power. 
Not fatisfied with this, they propofed the 
LexTalionis ; and called-*-" Duck him 1** 
^ Duck him !" They tookcare, however, 
to turn their backs; imagining tih^t^ 
amid the hubbub, I ftould not diftin- 
guifti their voices. 

My antagonrft, though but a journeyi- 
toian carpenter, had too much of the hero 
Sn him to admit of this mean revenge. 
His anger could only be appeafed :by 
chaftifing me with his own arm; ao^ 
proving to me, as well as to the crowd, 
iow unworthy he was of that con.- 
temptible character which my accu(atioa 
tad endeavoured to fix upon bi/n. He 
was therefore determined to oblige me to 
fight. 

I never remember to have felt greater 
repugnance, than I now had, to 4efend 
inyfelfi by committing mcw'e hurt and in- 
jury upon this indignant, but brave, feU 

^ low* 
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low. I tried to expoftulate, nay to 
intreat, but in vain : my remonftrancqs 
were conftrued into cowardice^ and fi^ht 
I muft, or fufFer fuch disgrace a3 my tyro- 
philofophy was ill calculated to endure. 

My antagonift was ftripped in form ; 
and, as the diverfion of a battle is what 
ah Englifh mob will never willingly fore^ 
gOj I found partifans ; who determined 
to fee fair play, encouraged, inftrvidled 
me, clapped me on the back, and, partly 
by intreaty partly by violence, ftrip- 
ped off my coat. They were vexed a^ 
my obftinate refufal to part with my 
waiftcoat and Ihirt. ^ 

With thqir ufual activity, they fooijt 
made a ring ; and I ftpod undetermined^ 
and exceffively relu<$lant ; not very wU;r 
ling to receive, but infinitely avprfe tp 
return the blows he now once more bo^ 
gan to deal ! , 

The carpenter we^./w atWetic and 
powerful man ; famous for tjhe Isattles ^^ 

B6 fad 
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had fought, and the vidlories he had 
gained. His companions, who evidently 
had an afFedtion for him, and who knew 
his prowefs, had no fuppofition that I 
could withftand him for five minutes : • 
though the hopes of thofe who were the ' 
mod eager for the fport had been a 
little raifed, by the alertnefs with which 
1 rofe, after being at firft knocked down, 
and the Ikill with which I then flood on 
my defence. 

The doubts that pervaded my mind 
imparted, I fuppofe, fomething of that 
appearance to my countenance which is 
occafioned by fear ; for my adverfary ap- 
proached me with looks of contempt ; 
and, as I retreated, bade me ftand for- 
ward and face him like a man. The 
crowd behind feconded him ; and, fear- . 
ing it fhould be a run-away victory, wis 
rather willing to prefs upon and pufli me 
forward than -to recede, and give me 
any play, Hedor and Andrews were 

9lV 
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all the while very a<5live, as infliga- 
tors. 

My indecifion occalioned me to re- 
ceive ifeveral fevere blows, without re- 
turning one ; till, at length, I was again 
extended on the ground, by a very de- 
fperate blow near the ear ; which, for a 
few feconds, deprived me of all fenfe and 
recolle<?lion. 

This was no longer to be endured. 
As foon as I recovered, I fprang on my 
fctty condefcended to ftrip, and became 
in turn the aflailant. The joy and voci- 
feration of the mob were immenfe. They 
thought it had been all over ; and to fee 
me now rife, Hand forward, and fight, a^ 
I did, with fo much determination and 
efFedl, was, to them, rapture. They had 
difcovered a hero. Their education had 
taught them, for fuch is education^ thai 
the man who has the power to endure 
and to infli<5l the moft mifery is the moft 
admirable, 

rot 
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for fix fucceffive rounds, I had com- 
pletely the advantage ; during which ixjy 
brave foe had received five knock-down 
Jblows : for that is the phrafe. His com- 
panions and friends were afionifhed. 
The beau pugilifts were vociferating tbey* 
bets ; five pounds to a crown i|i my fa- 
vour. 

The carpenter was as hardy as he w^ 
courageous. He coUedled hinjifelf ; I 
Jiad become lefs circumfpedl, and he 
:tbrew in another dangerous blow pev 
my temple, with the left band, that 
figain feUed me infenfible tp the earth. 

I npw r^overed rnore flowly, and Idh 
i(5ffe<9:ualiy. I had been leverely breath- 
jed, by the vipleqce of exertion. Th^ 
Jaws of pugiliftic war will not fuffer a 
pian to lie, ^tcr being knocked down, 
j3[)ore than a certain number of feconds. 
Jiedor had his flop- watch in his hand ; 
and tall Andrews joined him, to enforce 
the rule in all its rigour. I was Hfted ^n 

my 
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my feet before I had perfedlly recovered 
my recolledlion ; and was again knocked 
down^ though with \cfs injury. While 
down, I ^^ceived a kick in the fide ; of 
which my partifans inftantly accufed 
Andrews. 

Meaning to do n>€ mifchief^ he did 
me a favour. The wrangling that todk 
place gav^ me time to recover ; and 
feeing again brought in face of my oppp* 
i>ent, I once npore propofed a reconcilia- 
tion ; and, <ftretching out n>y arm, alked 
him" lo «<hake bands. But, no. The 
ducking was too bitterly remenobered. 
*^ He would beat me ; or nev^r go alivjC 
iiom the ground." 

For a moment, the generous thought 
of acknowledging myfelf vanquiflied fug- 
gefted itfeif : but rifing vanity, and falfe 
<hame, fpurned at the propofal ; there- 
fore, fince he was fo defperate, J had no 
refource but in being equally favage. 
Accordingly, I bent my whole powers to 
this detcflable purpofe, brought him 

. twice 
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twice more to the ground^ and, on the 
third aflault, gave him a blow that veri- 
fied his own prediction ; for he fell dead 
at my feet, and was taken up lifelefs from 
the place. 

Agony to agony ! Vice to vice ! Such 
was my fate ! Where, when, how, was it 
to have an end ? Were not my own per- 
fonal fufFerings fufficient ? Accufe an in- 
nocent man of theft ; deliver him over to 
the fury of a mob ; and, not contented 
with that, meet him again to fight, beat, 
murder him 1 And without malice ; with- 
out evil intention ! Nay, with the very 
reverfe : abhorring the mi/chief I had 
done him ; and admiring the intrepidity 
and fortitude he had difplayed ! 

Nor did it end here : the intelligence 
that was inftantly fent round was horror 
indeed. He had left a wife and feven, 
children ! 
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CHAP. III. 

THE KIND BEHAVIOUR OF OLD FRIENDS. A JOYFUL 
RECOVERY. MORE MISFORTUNES. PATIENCE 
PER FORCE, 

jNEVER were fenfations more truly 
tragical than mine : yet, as is frequent, 
they had a dafh of the ridiculous ; which 
refulted from the machinations of my 
good friends^ Hedlor and Andrews. To 
infpire others with the contempt in which 
they held, or rather endeavoured to hold, 
me, and to revenge the infults which they 
fuppofed themfelves to have ^ received 
from me, were their incentives. They 
knew I had been ftripped of my money 
at the gaming-table : they mingled with 
the partifans of the carpenter ; and, in- 
forming them that I was a pretended 
gentleman, advifed them to have me 
taken before a magiftrate ; for that the 
law would at lead make me provide for 

the 
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the widow and children. Perhaps It 
would hang me : as I deferved. They 
farther propofed a fubfcription^ to begin 
with me ; and accordingly they came up 
to me, as by deputation, with the mur- 
dered man's hat. 

The mortification they intended mt 
had its full efFedl. I was pennyleft i, 
and the epithets which generous fouls 
like thefe appropriate, to fuch upflart in- 
truders upon their rights and privileges 
^s myfelf, were muttered with as mucj> 
infoleoce as they had the courage to 
aiTume* 

I was not yet tamed, I could not en- 
dure this baiting. I hated, alrpo/l ab* 
liorred, Andrews. He dared to pretend 
^ love to Olivia : he had brought me kito 
difgrace with her; nay was foon to rob me 
of her everlaltingly ; and, recolleding the 
kick be had befto wed upon me when down, 
I called him a fcoundrel; and accom- 
panied the ico^fe expreffion with a blow. 

In 
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In a moment, the mob were again in 
agitation, expedled another battle, ad- 
mired my hardy valour, and called for a 
ring. Andrews knew better : he faved 
<hem the trouble ; and (huffled away ; 
followed though fcouted even by Heftor 
himfelfi for his cowardice. Mowbray 
remembered the battle of the rats j and, 
by ,comparifon, found himfelf a very 
hero. 

' The moment I was permitted, I en- 
-q^ired to what f lace the poor carpenter 
had been taken ; and followed with in- 
finite terror, birt with a faint degree of 
hope ; fome affirming thai he was dead, 
others that he was not. I was attended 
by feveral of my admirers. 

It would be vain to attempt any pidiure 
of what my feelings were, when, coming 
into his dwelling, I found him alive! 
fitting furrounded by his wife, children^, 
and companions ! I fell on my knees to 
him. I owned all the mifchief I had 

done 
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done him. I conjured him, for God's 
fake, to forgive me. 1 was half frantic ; 
and the worthy fellow, in the fame free 
fpirit with which he had fought, ftretched 
out his hand, in token of his forgivenels 
and friendfhip. 

His unafFedled magnanimity prompted 
me inftantly to execute a defign which 
I had before formed. " Stay where you 
are, my good friends," faid I, to the peo- 
ple that flood round him. " I will be 
back in a few minutes. The little re- 
paration that I can make I will make : 
to fhew you that it was from error, and 
not ill intention, that I have done this 
brave man fo much injury." 

Sp faying, I ran out of the houfe, dt- 
reeled my courfe to my lodgings, and 
haftened to my trunk ; to take out the 
ten-pound note, which I had referved to 
pay my Bath debts. My paflions were 
too much in a hurry to admit of any en- 
quiry how thefe debts were to be paid, 

when 
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Tvhen I fhould have given the bank-note 
to the carpenter. I was determined not 
to enquire ; but to appeafe my feelings, 
refcue my charadler, and beftow it on 
him. 

Where were my troubles to end ? 
The perfecuting malice of fortune was 
intolerable. Philip, the footman whom 
I had hired, but fcarcely ever employed, 
had difappeared : having previoufly brok- 
en open my trunk, and taken, with the 
ten pounds, fuch of my linen and efFedts 
as he could carry under his cloaths, and 
in his pockets, without being fecn. 

This was a ftroke little lefs painful than 
the worft of the accidents that had be- 
fallen me : yet, fo harafled was my mind, 
and fo wearied with grieving, that I did 
not feel it with half the poignancy. 

A61 however I muft. But how ? I 
had left the carpenter and his family in 
fufpenfe. Muft I talk of favours which 
I could not confer ? or mention remune* 

ratiou 
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ration that would but fcem like mockery i 
This was painful : but not fo painful as 
falfehood. 

I therefore returned, related the ftory 
of the robbery, and added that '* my 
intentions were to have endeavoured to 
afford fome fmall recompence, for the 
unintentional injury I had committed^ 
I was forry that, at prefent, this accident 
bad deprived me of the power : but I 
hoped I fhould not always be fo very 
deftitute. I certainly fhould neither 
forget the debt I had incurred, nor the 
noble behaviour of the man who had 
fufFered fb much from me. At prefent 
I was very unfortunate: but, if ever 
I fhould become more profperous, I 
fhould remember my obligation, and in 
what manner it would become me to fee 
it difcharged." 

1 was heard with patience^ and with 
no difappointment. My auditors, though 
poor, were far from felfifh. Befide, as, 
. I had 
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I had not previoufly deckred what I had 
intended, I had excited little expciSlation. 
My vanquiflied opponent, whofe name 
was Clarke, was foothed by the juftice I 
did him, in defending his innocence and 
praifing his courage ; and faid ^^ I had 
given him the fatisfadlion of a man, and 
that was all he alked.'* He rather iym- 
pathized with my lofs than felt a lofs of 
his own J and gave various indications df 
VL generous fpirit, fuch as is feldom to be 
found among perfons who would think 
themfelves highly difgraced fcy any com- 
parifon between them and a poor can- 
penter. I own I quitted him with a 
degree of efteem, fuch as neither the lo^d 
fior the bifhop I had once been fo willing, 
or rather fo induftrious, to revere had the 
good fortune to infpire. 

Having faid every thing I could recx)]- 
le6l, to remove the doubts which the 
whole tranftdlion might have cxcital 

againd 
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againft me, I was eager to return to my 
lodging, and confidcr what was bed to 
be done. 

The probability of tracing my foot- 
man and recoveriiig the bank note, a 
confiderable pc«*tion of which by the Bye 
was due to him for wages, fuggefted itfel^ 
I recolledled that when I rofe, after my 
two hours fleep, he had brought the 
breakfaft; a«d had manifeftedfome tokens 
of anxiety, at perceiving the perturbation 
of my mind. I had haftily devoured the 
bread and butter that was on the table, 
and drank a fingle bafbn of tea ; after 
which he enquired as I went out, when I 
fhould be back ? And I had anfwcred, in 
a wild manner, " I did not know. Per- 
haps never." 

From the degree of intereft that he had 
fhcwn, the robbery appeared the more 
flrange; and the remembrance of his en- 
quiring andcojnpaffionate looks made me 

3 the 
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tlielefs eager to purfue,and havehim hang- 
ed : though, at that time, I confidered 
hanging as a very excellent thing. 

Befide, I had not the means of pur- 
fnit : I had no money. He had pro- 
bably taken the London road ; and, 
profiting by the firft flage-coach that 
pafled, Vvas now beyond my reach. 

-'But how was I to aft ? How diichargc 
my debts? What was to become of me ? 
I could find no folution to tbefe difficul- 
ties. I was opprefied by them. I was 
wearied by the excels of aiSiion on mj 
body, as well as mind. I funk down on 
the bed, without undtefling or covering 
myfelf, and fell into a profound fleep« 
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CHAP. IV. 

K JPfiTlSlt. VAP'MEN HAVE GOOD' Qj;^Af.ITf £S« 
MORS PROOFS OF COMPASSION. A fiCAVOALAUS 
TALE DOBS HOT LOSE IN TELLING. FAR£W£U 
TO BATH, 

The* cmptincfs of my ftomach (for I 
Bad eaten nothing except the breads and 
butter I mentioned^ fihcc the prfeceding* 
day at dinner) the heats into which my^ 
violent exertions had thrown me, and 
the fudden reverie of cold to which my 
motionlefs fleep fubjecSed me, produced 
coniequences thatlftiight eaiily have been 
forefeen : I awoke, in the dead of the 
night, and found myfelf ieized with 
fliivering fits, my teeth chattering, a 
ficknefs at my ftomach, my head intoler- 
ably heavy, and my temples bruifed with 
the blows I had received, and having a 
fenfation &s if they were ready to burft« 
Tpxdl this wasadded the ftifibefsthat per-* 

vaded 



vaded the mufclds of my artns> and bodjr, ' 
from the bruifes; falls^ and battering they 
had received. 

ft was With difficulty I could lAjidrfefs 
rtyfelf, and get into bed ; whtre, aftfer' 
I had lain (haking with ificrei£ng^vio^ * 
lence I know not how longy my agueiih ' 
fenfations left mej and were changed 
into all the ibrenefs^ pains,' and burnings ^^ 
that denote a Violbnt fevcyi 

During thi^ pdrotyfm', I felt cxmfckzH. • 
tion front its excels ; which perfuaded 
me that! w^s now on my death 'bed. I ^ 
remembei*ed all thtf wrc^gsij which I con** • 
ceived fnyi^f to^ have AifF^^ Vf ith d fort; 
cf mifanthropical delight.} ariiing firom 
tb* perfiiafion' that, in my lofs, the world' 
would be puoiihed ibr the vilenefs of itft 
inj ulHce toward me. Perhaps every hur 
man bdng conceives that, when he is 
gone, there wiilbe' a chafm, which no . 
other mortal can fupply ; and I am n^ 
certain that he do^ not concdive truly^ 
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Young men of adHve and impetuous ta- 
lents have this perfuafion in a very forci- 
ble degree. 

All that I icdn remember of this fit of 
fickhefs, till the violence and danger of 
it were-over, is^ that the people of the 
Iioufe came to me in the morning,! knew 
not at what hour^ and made fome en- 
^uiried. A delirium fucceeded ; which 
was fo violent that, at the beginning of 
yny cbnvalefcence, I had abiblutely loll 
my memory; and could not without ef- 
fort recollcft where I was, how I had 
come there, of what had befallen me. 
The firft objeds ' thgft forcibly attefted 
my attention, and excited memory, weite 
the honeft carpenter, Cl^ke, and his 
wife fitting by my bedfide, and enideft- 
vouring to confole me* 

The particulars which I afterward le^m*- 
cd were, that Belmont had come, the firft 
day of my Hlnefs ; had leen me delirious ; 

had heard the account of my having been 

■ 'i 

robbed^ 
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robbed, and had left a twenty-pound note 
for my immediate neceflitieSr 

So true is it that the licentious, the de- 
praved, and' the unprincipled are fufcep- 
tible of virtue; and delirous of commu- 
uicating happincfe. The moft ignorant 
only are the moft inveterately brutal r 
but nothing lefe than idiotifm, or mad-- 
nefs, can abfolutely deprive man of hi^ 
propenfity to do good» 

I was further .informed that a fealed 
paper, addrefied to Mr. Trevor, had been 
received, and opened in the prefence of 
the phyiician, containing another twenty- 
pound bank*bill ; but the paper that in^ 
dofed it was blank: and that Clarke, uil- 
•able to go immediately to work,, and ire^ 
fledting on what he had heard from me 
concerning the deftitute ftate in whicb 
I, a ftrangcr in Bath, was left by the rob- 
bery of my iervant, had walked out the 
next day, had come with fear and diffi- 
dence ta enquire after, me, and that, find- 

C 3 ing 
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ing me in a , high fever^ his wife bad beet? 
lEhy firft nurfe. 

Her own large family indfeed prevented 
I)er from watching and continuing ai- 
rways with me ; and therefore another at^ 
.tendant was obliged to be hired : but 
,fhe was by my bed fide the greateft part 
c>f every day ; and her huibandthe fame 
till he was again able to work; after 
which he never failed to come in the 
evening. 

He wsfi a generous fellow. I bad won 
Jbis hearty by my defire tq^do Jhim jizfiice; 
'i(nd my condefqcniion excited a degree 
cf adoration inihim^ when he found, ttu^t 
J was really wliat the world calls a gen- 
tleman. He bad vifited me before Bel* 
jDapnt had left the money ; and^ hearing 
^tl^e landlady talk of fending me tp the 
Ji^oipltal, had propofed to take me to hts 
jhpnr^e ; that he and bis wiXe might do a 
iihrj(lian part by me, and I not be left to 
the m&cy of ftrangers. 

And 



And here, as they are intimately con*- 
neCicd with my own hiflbry, itisncccP 
fary I flioirUl mention fach? particulars as^ 
1 have fince IcarneJ, concerning Olivia. 

He<5lor and Andrews had been bufy>, 
in colledling all the particulars the}' could, 
relating to me, from the mob ; among 
whom the llrangeft rumours ran : of 
which thefe my fait friends werepredif*- 
-pofed to fele6l the moft unfavourable, 
and to believe and report them as true. 
-All of tbefe they carried to Olivia, and 
her aunt; and the chief of them wera, 
that I had falfely accufed a man of theft^ 
ilad feized him by the collar, dragged 
him to the water, andhad been the pria*- 
cipdl perfon in ducking him to death. 
The brother of this man had di(covcred 
who I was ; and had followed me, with 
his comrades, to have me taken befone 
a magiftrate: but I had artfully talked 
to the people round me, had got a part 
of the mob on my iide, and had then be* 

C4 gun 
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gun to beat and ill ufe the brother. Thcj 
added that 1 had dripped like a common 
bruilfer, of which character I was ambt- 
tious ; that the brother had fought with 
uncommon bravery ; that he had been: 
treated with foul play, by nf>e and my 
abettors ; and that, in conclufion, I had 
killed him : that, in addition to tbis^ I 
had prevented a fiibfcription, for the wi- 
dow and nine young children, which had 
been propofed by them ; that I had ia- 
fulted them, ilruck at Andrew^, and chal- 
lenged him to box with me, for this their 
charitable endeavour to relieve the widow 
and her children ; and that, having loft 
my laft guinea at the gaming table the 
night before in their prcfence, I fhould 
probably run away from my lodgings, or 
perhaps turn highwayman ; for whicK 
they thought me quite defperate enough. 
It may well be imagined what effedl 
a ftory like this would produce, on the 
mind of Olivia : corroborated as it was, 

though 
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tFiough not proved in every incident, hy 
the circumftances which Ihe herfelf had 
witneflcd from the crefcent^ by thofe* 
which fhe gathered on enquiry from 
other people, by her own experience of 
my rafh impetuofity, and thefeall height- 
ened by the conjectures of an active ima- 
gination, and a heart not wholly unin- 
terefted. She hoped indeed that I had 
not adlually killed two men ^ but flic 
had the moft dreadful* dbubtS^ 

The impreffion; it tnade upon her did 
not efcape the penetration of the aunt j 
and fhe determined to quit Bath^ and 
take Olivia with- her, the very next day- 
Terrified by the polfibility that the pre^ 
diflions of HeAor and Andrews ftauld 
be fulfilled, Olivia ventured fccretly:to . 
inftrudl her maid to fearch the book im 
the pump roomr, and find my addreis^ 
and afterward toifendher with the twen^ 
fy-pound bank-bill : hoping that this* 
temporary refource might havQ fomer 

C5 fmall: 
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fijial^ Qfeapce of preventing the fataFcpnt 

^jwi tfiey returned tp Londbn> by tlj^ 
u4 of Mils Wiimot and Mary^ fhe might 
J^Vj^ ipade further enquiries : but tbo- 
cfi;utic>v)s ^uxit dirt^^ jicr courfo to Scatr 

I lyas exceffiycly reduced^ by th*? ffe^ 
y^. According to the pbyficiao an(^ 
appthecary^ ipy life bad beep in extremo' 
danger;, and ^igbt ^yeeks elapfed beipre 
I \ta^ able to quit j^tb. Tb^ expenops £ 
|iad incurred amounted to between eights 
«ud nine and tweu.ty pound|s.. I was fuU 
ly determined to beftow the ten ppundsl 
had origioally intended on Clark^. Thus^ 
titer diftributiag fuch imall gifts BSfxqi^ 
ihe &nrants as cuilscmi and my notiop of 
the mnners of a gentlemau d^^na^de^l^ 
if^t only choice I had waSj qitber to iel| 
my cloatbs^ or^ with four and fixp^DCO hi 
my pockety to undertake a joumi^ to 
LoiidoQ CD foot. 

I pre- 
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r preferred the latter^ fent my trunk 
to the waggon, returned for the laft time 
to my lodging, inclofed a ten pound note 
in a letter, in which I expreiled my felife 
of the worth of Clarke, and my fbrrow 
for the evil I had done him, and, fend*- 
ing it by the maid-fervant, I followed^f 
and watched her to bis dwellings 



CHAP. V. 

TBI VAIM OT rAftTIMG. THE PI.08»BCT' BftfOl* 
ME. POOIt MEN HATE TH£X& AFFBCTIOXS AID ' 
FEIEMDSSIPS* 

During my recovwy, I bad conveffed ^ 
&eely on my own affairs^ with Clarke and ' 
bis wife. They gradually becajsie ae^^ 
quaiiited with my whole hiftory ; i and- 
difcovered ib much intereil! in the pi&^ 
turea I drew> mid entered fo iympathi^ 
caUy and witb fiieh xm^fk&td marks of 
PfdSoG iato 9&mf £o^]mff, that I icH»d 

C6 not 
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not only great eafe but coafiderablc cfes- 
lights ia narrating my fears^ bopes^ and 
mifhaps. 

Clarke had a flrong underflandiag ; 
and was not entirely illiterate. His wifb 
Avas adlive, cleanly, and kind. Their 
children were nvanfigcd with great good 
fenfe : the three eldeft were put out^ 
two to fervice, and the other an appren- 
tice -, and, large as their family was, they 
had, by labour and ceconomy, advanced 
a confiderable ftep from the extreme po^ 
yerty to which fuch perfonsare too often 
Fubjedl. 

When I went to take leave of them, I 
could perceive, not only that they were 
both very much afFeAed, but that Clarke 
had ibmething more on bis imagination. 
He had a great refpedl for my gentility^ 
and learning; and was always afraid of 
being too familiar. At fome moments^ 
he felt as it were the infolence of having^ 
fought with me : at others a gleam of 

exultation 
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cxuttat ion broke forth, at his having hail' 
that honour- He had feveral times ex^ 
preflpd an earn eft wifh that he might be 
fo happy as to fee me again ; and, when 
I affiired him that he fhould hear from 
me, his feelings were partly, doubt, and 
partly ftrong delight, 

Juft as I was prepared to bid them fare* 
well, he gave a deep figh ; and faid "he 
thought he fhould foon come to Lon^ 
don. He wiftied he kn£w where I might 
be found, and, if he fhould leave the 
country, it would be a great favour done 
him if he might but be allowedto come 
and afk me how I did. If I would allow 
him that honour, it would make his- heart 
very light. He had been many years ki 
kis prefent employ ; and perhaps his mas- 
ter would be forry, if he were to leave 
him ; but, he had given him fair notice.. 
At one time, he did not believe he ever 
ihould have lefl him i but be thought 

novr 
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now be ihould be much happier in Loo*^ 
fioii.'' 

H is tone was feribus, there wi» a tie^ 
je&ednefs in his manner^ and with it^ as 
was evident^ much fmothered emotion 
in his heart. I was affedled ; and taking* 
his hand^ earneflly aflfured him that^ • if 
ever fortune fhoald fmile on me, I«wouId '* 
ROt forget what had happened at Batbw 
His parting rq)ly was, ^* God be with » 
you, whoever you go i Perhaps you may 
fee me again fooncr than you think for/* ' 

This was the temper in which we took . 
leave, previous to my fending the maidi 
with the ten-pound note : and, as Ipafied 1 
within fight of his door, I felt the regret' 
of quitting a human being whofe attach<^ 
ment to me wasmanifeftly fo ilrongandF! 
affedlionate. Bi^t I had no alternative ; :. 
and I^ purfued my road. 
^ Winter was advancing : the weather 
waa rainy : the Yoada were* heavy. Thm^ 

doudy 
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dottdy Iky fympatbifed with the gloomi 
of the profped before me. Ihad waflecl! 
my patrimony, quarrelled vvith my pro* 
tedloFS, renounced the tmiverfity^ had no* 
prpfe/Iioq^^ no immediate rpfource, ancji 
had myfelf and- my mptber to provide- 
fcr : by what ipeanis Ti^ne^ not. 

The experienoe of Wilmot Teemed to' 
^rove how precarious ^ fubliilcnce the- 
labours of literature afford ; ^and ^fi['^W 
mot was indifputably a man of genius. 

I had; not quite concluded agaii^i^ thof ^ 
morality of thepra&ice of the law r birt^ 
I remembered^ in part^ the obje6lions oC 
Turl ; and they wereft^gering. Ha4^ 
it been otherwife, where v^ould h^vc 
been the advantage? I bad ent^^d oC^ 
the Temple : but l-had neither the meaofli? 
of k^ping my t/mas nor tb^ pajtience^* 
to look forward, foir pi^ecanou^k WQaltfi: 
aod &nie> to fo di£t^t a peiiiod 

All this might ha^e bepa eixdmied : 
but OliyiaT:— Wbcoi wj»^ Ihe ?— P^i:* 

Wpt 
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Saps, at that moment, the wife of An- 
lirews !— -Or if not, grant (he were nea- 
rer to be his, (he never could be mine. 
Yet mine (he muft be ! Mine (he fhouM 
Be ! I would brave the defpotifm of her 
odious eitflaVers ! I would move heaven 
and earth T I would defy hell itfelf to le^ 
parate us ! 

• 

' Such were the continual conflidls to 
which I was fubjeft : and, while thefogs^ 
of defpondency rofe thick aud murky^ 
around me, with thenr continually ro(e 
the ignis fatuus of hope ; dancing beforef 
my eyes, and encouraging me (lep after 
ftep to follow on. 

Conlidering how wild and extravagant 
the defires of youth are, it is happy for* 
Aem that they calculate fo ill ; and are* 
fo (hort-fightedr Their defpair wouId> 
c3fe be frequently fatail. 

I did not forget, as a fuppo(ed imme<»^ 
diate means of relief^ that my pamphlet 
againit the Earl and the Bi(hop was 
' printed ; 
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printed ; and I thought the revenge more 
than juftifiable : it was a neceflary vin- 
dication of my own honour and cliaims^ 
r was indeed forty pounds in debt r twen- 
ty to Belmont ; and twenty more to T 
knew not whom r though I fu^fpedled,and 
partly hoped partly feared, it was 01ivia» 
I hoped it, becaufe it nvight be afFedliorr. 
I feared it, left it fliould be nothing mone 
than pity ; for one whom flie had known 
in her childhood, but whom, now he was 
a man, ihe might compafiionate, but 
muft contemn. To have been obliged 
even to Olivia, on thefe terms, was worie 
than ftarving; Such were my medita>» 
tions through the day ; which was a li^ 
tie advanced when I left Bath. 

I was eager to perforni my journey, 
and had walked at a great rate. A littfe 
before twilight, I heard a diftant calt, 
two or three times repeated. At laft> I 
turned round, faw a hat waving, an4 

keard my own name, 

I ftopped I 
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I flopped ; and the perfon approach- 
f^. It was Clarke. I w^ furpriied ; and 
fBuquired the reafon of bis rollowing me^ 
He was embarraflcd ; and bega« with 
irQquefiiog I wou]d go a little flower^ for 
ibe.had run and wallted till be was balF 
.tired, and he would tell nie. 

iClaitke was an .untaught omtor. He 
1^ very Arong feelings ; and a clear 
fbead.;. which ace the two grand fourcof 
v^i ^quence^ ^ You know/' fanl fai^ 
'^:boW;iimch mifi^ifif 1 have done jou;;^ 
:fi>r it cannot ^be denied! \t fbruckyou: 
fa^j and knocked you down when yDa*. 
Vfl:^ off your guard* I fet everybody 
^aiiif]^ you; I reftifed' to fhake hand» 
with you,,.over and over, when you had, 
the goodnefs to offer to forgive me. And,. 
Jaft of all, you may thank me for the fb»» 
ver ; which. brought you/to death's door.. 
You forgave me this, as well as the reft.. 
;But that was not all: That would nofc 
content you. Becaufe L had. been. uied^ 
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jUy without any malice of yours, nothing 
would fatisfy you but to ftrip yourfelf of 
the little modicimi that you had, and give 
it to me. So that, I am fure, you have 
hardly a (hilling to take you up to Lon- 
don. And, when you are there, you are 

not fo well off ^ 1 :9m ; you have no 
trade. I can ti^rn ipy hand to twen];y 
things: you l^ave qeyer been iifed to 
hard work; .^pd^pwyou^^eto liv^God 
Aloiig^ty knoiii^ 1 For I Mm fwQ I oan- 
not l^pid opt ; thQi|g}i}I:liftyel>een tbiok* 
ing of nothing elie for weeks and woeks 

paft " 

<^ W)iy ihould yqp rfuppofe I haye no ' 

money?" 

'^ Qecaufel am fure of it. afked and 
found out all that you had to pay. The 
fervants too told mo how open-hearted 
you was ;: fo that you had given away 
all yqu bad. Shame on 'em for taking 
it, fay 1 1 You are not fit .to live in thw 
world I And tb&B to.lend me tea pounds, 

who 
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who have a houfe and home^ and hands- 
lo work ! But I'll be damned if I keep 
it!'' 

" Nay but, indeed you muft/' 

" I will not ! I will not ! I would not 

^ forfwear myfelf for all the money in the 

world ! And I have fworn it, again and 

again. So take it ! Nay, here, take it ! 

•■—If you don't, I'll throw it down in the 

road ; and let the firft that comes find 

it ; for I'll not forfwear myfelfl . So pray 

now, I beg, for God's fake,: you will tab» 

kl'* 

I found it was in vam to contend with 
him : he was too determined, and had 
taken this oath in the fimplicity of bts 
heart, that it might not be poffible for 
him to recede. I therefore accepted the 
money : but I endeavoured, having re- 
ceived it to fatisfy his oath, to perfliadfc 
him to take a part of it back again. Kfljr 
• efforts were fruitlefs. ^^ He had three 
half crowns,", .he told me, *^ in his poo^ 

... ket ^ 
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Iccft ; which would ferve his turn, till he 
could get more : and he had left five gui- '^ 
neas at hon>e ; fo that there was no fear 
his wife and children (hoald want." 

Happy, enviable, ftate of indepen« 
dance ! When a man «nd his wife and 
family, poflefled of five guineas, arc fo 
wealthy that they are in no fear of want! / 

Having complied, becaufe I found, 
though I <:ould equal him in bodily ac- 
tivity, I could not vanquifh him in ge- -■ 
nerofity, I requefted him to return to 
the place we juft had pafled through, and 
take up his lodging. ' f 

He replied, "To be fure he was k little * 
tired.; for he had fet out k good hotir 
after me, and I had come at a rare rate. ' 
Not but that he could keep his ground, ' 
though I was fo good a footman ; but 
that it did not becotne him to make him* 
Mf my companioii /' 

** Companion ! " faid I. " Why are not 

you going back to Bath ? ^\ 

^^Noi 
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" No : I have taken my leave" of i€. 
I (hall go and fef up niy reft in London* 
1 -have not been (harking to my maftea 
I thou^t of it (bme time fitic6/ and jgave ' 
hinr fair notice ; and more than* that,- 1 
gbt'hiih'another man in my room^ which' 
18 aH he coald demand: and I hope he" 
Will fcrve him as-honeftly as' I have- 
done/* 

*^ What,' wouJd you foriake jmf wife' ' 
amlchiidreh?*' 

^ Forfake my wife and children ! ^ 
{There was a mixed emotbn of in'di^« 
nant forrow^and (urprize iil fais<jcmnto- 
nancd.] 

" I did not think, Mr. Trev», ymi '. 
could have believed me to be fuch a ba(e 
villain." 

" I do not believe it 1 I never ooul^* ' 
believe it ! I fpoke thoughtleiny. 'J few 
you were too happy together for that tO"^ 
be po(rible." 

^ Foriake my 4eiirSally> and ^hBill, . 

and 
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^nd Bet, and ? No! Fd fooncr 

take up my axe and chop off my hand ! 
There is not another man iti England 

hias fuch a wife 1 I have feen bad ones' 
enough ; and, for the mattef of that^ bad 

hufbands too. But that's nothing* If 

you will do me the favour, I ihould take^ 

it kind of you to let me walk ^hb you^ 

and keep you company, now night is- 

coming on, to the next town ; and then' 

you may take fome reft, and wait for the 

ftage in the mornings I (hall make my 

way ; and find -you out, I fiippofd, fall 

enough in London/' 

" Are you then determined to gato 
town ? '• 

'' Yes : it is all fettled. I told Sally ; 
and fhe did cry a little to be fure : b^' 
ihe was foon fatisfied; She knows xri&i 
and I never in my life found her piggt(h«' 
God be her hdy keeper !" 

Why then> ccmc along. Wt^lg& 
6 together. 



i€ 
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together. If T ride, jou (hall ridct if 
you walk, fo will L'' 

** Will you ? God blefs you ! You 
know how to win a man's heart ! There 
is not fo good or fo brave a fellow, I 
mean gentleman, upon the face of the 
€arth, damn me if there is ! I beg your 
pardon ! Indeed I do ! But you force it 
out of one ! One can't reniember to 
teep one's diftance, with you. However, 
I will try to be more becoming." 

The manner of Clarke was more im- 
preflive than his words : though they, 
generally fpeaking, were not unapt. 

We puriued our way together, mutu- 
ally gratified by what had pafled. Per- 
haps there is no feniation that (b cbeers, 
afid fooths the foul, as the knowledge 
that there are other human beings, whole 
bappinefs feems knitted and.boun4 up 
with our own ; willing to (hare our- fate,, 
seceive 49ur favours, and, whenever oc- 
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cafion ofT^^^ to rotura them ten fp}4l 
And the pleafure is infinitely ino'eafedj 
when thofe who are ambitious of Joeing 
beloved by us feem to feel, and acj&n^pw- 
ledge, that wo have more amply the pow- 
er of Gonfemng than ev^en of receiving 
happi^efs. 



CHAP. VI. 

A FOOLISH .GVIHEy AND A q^OOMY KIGMT. TH£ 
FEARS AHD DANGER^ OF DARKNESS. CASUAI* 
LIGHTS LEAD TO ERROR, AND MISHAP. 

While we had bQe» 4ifci>j0Sflg tfco 
aibohve poiuis^.we had .fat down; and 
rofe to puriuexsoir jouraey, as iooa a$ 
we bad brought them to a conolufion. 
We were on the borders of a fMeft. As.- 
we proceeded, wc came up'with acoua-* 
tisyinan ^ Who, euquiping wbere we were 
going, told j^s^tbat^ byftitking a little out 
of the load, w^ <nigbt fave half a mile* 
Vou IV. D We 
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We had nine miles to travel, to the inn 
at which the ftage coaches flopped ; and 
were very willing, Clarke efpecially, to 
Ihorten the way. The countryman laid 
be was going part of the road ; and that 
the remainder was (b plain it could not 
be miftaken. Accordingly, we put our^ 
felves under his guidance. 

The fun had been down, by this time^ 
nearly an hoxu* and a half. The moon 
gave fome light ; but the wind was rifing, 
(he was continually obfcured by thick 
fwifl-flying clouds, and our condu<^or 
[ advifed us to pufh on, for it was likely to 
be a very bad night. 

In lefs than a quarter of an hour his 
prophecy began to be fulfilled. The rain 
fell, and at intervals the oppoling clouds 
and currents of air, aided by the impe- 
diments of bills and trees, gave us a full 
variety of that whiftling, roaring, and 
howling, which 1$ heard in high winds. 
The darknefs thickened upon us^ and 

I was 
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I was about to requeft the countryman to 
lead us to fome village, or even barn, for 
fhelter,when he fuddenly ftruck into ano- 
ther path ; and, bidding us good night, 
again told us *^ we could not mifs our 
road.'* We could not fee where he was 
gone to ; and, though we repeatedly 
called, we called in vain : he was too anx- 
ious to get fhelter himfelf to heed our 
anxiety, and was foon out of hearing. 

So long as we could difcern, the path 
we were in appeared to be tolerably 
beaten : but we now could no longer 
trace any path ; for it was too dark for 
the ground to have any diftindl colour. 
We had Ikirted the foreft 5 and our only 
remaining guide was a hedge on our left. 

In this hedge we placed our hopes* 
We followed its diredlion, I know not 
how long, till it fuddenly turned off, af 
an angle ; and we found ourfolves^ as 
far as we could conje6lure, fix>m the in* 
tervening lights and the flrenuous efforts 

D 2 wf 
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ve made to difcover the objects around 
us, on the edge of fome wild place, pro- 
bably a heath, with hills, and conie- 
quently deep vallies, perhaps ilceains of 
water, and precipices. 

We paufed ; we knelt down, examinr 
ed with our -ey^s, and felt about with our 
hands, to difcover whether we yet were 
in a path ; but could find none. 

We<jontinued our confuUation, till we 
had begun to think it adviiabJe to re- 
turn, onec more guided by the hedge. 
Yet this was not only very uncertain^ 
but the idea of a retrograde motion was 
by no means pleafant. 

While we were in this irrefolute di- 

* 

lemma, we thought we faw a light ; that 
.glimmered for a moment, and as £ud- 
deoly difappeared. We watched, I know 
not how long, and again (aw it twinkle, 
though^ as we tiiought, in Something of a 
difierent dire(5lion. Clarke (aid it was 
a Wm o^the whifp. I replied, it ssnght 

be 
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be one, but, as it feemed the only chance 
we had*, roy advice w3s to continue our 
walk in that dire<ftio.n ; in hopes that, if 
it were a light pfoceeding from any houfe 
or village, it would become more vifibic 
as we approached. 

We walked on, I know not how far 5 
and then paufed; but difcovered no more 
of the light. We walked again ; again 
Hood ftill, and looked on every fide of us, 
either for the light Or any other obj;e6> ; 
but we could fee nothing diftindtly. The 
obfcure forms around us had varied their 
appearance ; and whether they were hilb, 
or clouds, or what they were, we could 
not poffibly difcover: though the firft wc 
flill thought wafe the moft probable. 

By this time, we had no certain recol- 
Jedion of which way we had come ; or 
to what point we were direifting our 
courfe. We were continually, in doubt ^ 
nowpaufing; now conjeifturing; now 
proceeding. 

D3 We 
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We continued to wander, we kne# 
not wbither. So\netimes it appeared we 
went up hill ; and fometimes down. We 
had Hepped very cautioufly, and there- 
fore very 'flowly ; had warned each other 
continually to be careful ; and had not 
dared to take twenty fteps at a time, 
without mutually enquiring to know if 
all were fafe. 

We continued, environed as it were 
by the objcds that raoft powerfully in- 
fpire fear ; by the darknefs of ni^it, the 
tumult of the elements, the utter igno* 
ranee of where we were or by what ob* 
jecSls furroundcd, and the dejedlednefi 
which our fituation infpired- Thieves 
and aflaffins might be at our back, and 
we could not hear them : gulphs, rocks, 
or rivers, in our front, or on either fide, 
and we could not fee them. The next 
Hep might plunge us, headlong, we knew 
not whither. 

Thefe fears were not all imaginary. 

Finding 
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finding the ground very uneven on a 
fuddep, and Humbling dangeroufly my- 
fclf, I ftood ftill — I did not hear my com- 
panion ! — 1 called — I received no an- 
fwer ! I repeated, in a louder tone, 
'' Clarke ! Where are you ? '* — Still no 
anfwcr ! 

I then fhouted, v^rith all the fc^r that 
I felt, and heard a faint relponfe, that 
feemed to be beneath me, and at a pro» 
digious diftance. It terrified ; yet it 
relieved. We had fpoken not three mi- 
^utes before. I ftood filent, in hopes he 
vt'ould fpeak again : but my fears were 
too violent to remrain fo long. I once 
more called ; and he replied, with rather 
a louder voice which leflened the appa- 
' rent diftance, " Take care ! You'll da(h 
yourfelf to pieces ! " 

" Are you hurt ? ** iaid I. 

" I hope not much," returned he* 
^^ For God's fake take care of yourfelf ! " 

" Can you walk ? " 

D4 ^^iOiali 
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** I Uiall be able prefently, I believe.* 

*' How can I get to you ?*' 

" I don't know." 

" Stay where you are, and I will try/' 

^^ For God in heaven*s fake don't ! 
You'll certainly break your neck ! I fup- 
pofe I am in a chalk pit^ or at the bottom 
of a fteep crag.'* 

^' I will cr^vl to you oti my hands and 
knee&." 

'^Good God! You will frlrtAy kill 
yotirfelf!'* 

" Nothing c^h be tftor6 dan^eixMtt 
thaii to li^ liere on the wet gfoiitid. We 
fnuft only take care to^k^ep within h^st- 
itig of each other." 

While I fpoke, I began to put my 
trawling expiedient in pradlite ; ftill call- 
ing to Clarke, every half minute, and en- 
deavouring to proceed in the dirc6lrorf of 
bis voite. 

1 fbdrtd the rough impediments ardund 
me increafe ; till, prefently, I came to one 

that 
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that was ruder than the reft* I crawled 
upon it, fuftained by my Icnees and 
right hand, and llretching forward with 
my left. I groped, but felt nothing. I 
cautioufly laid my belly to the ground 
and ftretched out my other arm. Still 
it was vacancy. I ftretched a little more 
violently ; feeKng forward, and on eaoh 
fide ; and I feemed to be proge^fted upoa 
a point, my head and (houlders inclining 
over a dark abyfs, which the imagiiiatk>n 
left unfathomable, 

I own I felt terror ;. and tbe ibn-fetioft 
certainly was not leflened, when, tflakitig 
an atterftpt to recover my pofitioH'and 
go back, my fupport began to gi^e way.. 
My effort to retreat was as violent as my 
terror : but it was too late. The grouttd 
ftiook, loofened, and, with the ^ugglH 
I made carrying me with ft, toppled 
headlong down. - 

What the height that I fell wis'l 
have no means of dfo&tiuisAig ; fbr'ttM 

D 5 heath 
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heath on which we were wandering 
abounds with quarries, and precipices; 
but either it was, in fa6l, or my fears 
made it prodigious. 

Had this expedient been propofed un- 
der fuch circumftances, as the only pro- 
bable one of bringing me and Clarke 
together again, who would not have 
fliuddered at it ? Yet, though it is true 
I received a violent fhock, I know of no 
injury that it did me. 

As fbon as I recovered my prefence of 
mind, I replied to Clarke ; whofe queA 
tions were vehement ; he having heard 
ine fall. After mutual enquiry, we found 
wc were both once more upon our legs ; 
and had elcaped broken bones. Though 
they had been feverely (haken : Clarke's 
much the moil violently. 

But where were we now ? How fhouI4 
we difcover ? Perhaps in a ftone quarry ; 
or lime pit. Perhaps at the edge of 
waters* It might be we had fallen dowii 
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only on the firft bank, or ridge of a 
quarry ; and had a precipice ten fold 
more dreadful before ns. 

While we were conje<Sluring, the ftrokc 
of a large clock, brought whizzing in the 
wind, ftruck full upon our ear. We 
liftened, with the moft anxious ardour. 
The next llroke was very, v^ry faint : 
a different current had carried it a differ 
rent way : and, with all our eager atten- 
tion, we could not be ;€ertain that \ye 
heai'd any more. Yet, though we. had 
lofl much time and our progrefs had b§eoi 
exceflively tedious, it could not -ho two 
o'clock in the morning. It ixiight in- 
deed very probably be twelve. -, * 

The firfl ftroke of the. clocknjade us 
conjedlure it came from fome fleeple,. or 
hall tower, at no very great diftaxice. 
The fecond carried our imaginations we 
knew not whither. We had not yet 
recovered courage eaough to .take more 
ileps than were ncceflary to come to each 

D ' otheri 
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bth^r ; and, While We were cbnfiderlngi 
titi'riilg; in iritermittittg paufe of the roar- 
ing of the wind, we diftinftly heard a Cur 

; 'fittcou^aged by thi^, we immediate!]^ 
Jidiiooed with all o\af rtiight. The wind 
tfgijh began t6 chafe, iarld fwell, and 
famed to inock at ouf diftrcfs. Still wc 
"rtpeated our efforts, whenever the wind 
jpdti'fdd : btit, iriftead ofvoices intending 
teartlf^^fer'our cdlls, we heard (hriH whifl> 
ffti^ J which certamly wefe produced by 
toen. 

Could it be by good tnen ) By any btil 
iriight rtiataudei^ ; intent on tnifchief^ but 
difturbed abd alarmed ? They were fignals 
indubitably; for we (houted^gain, they 
webeagalil given, land Were then re- 
peated froitt another quarteir : at leaft, if 
feey Were tibt, they Wfefe tttiVactrlotrffy 
teritated,by the dying avi^^yof the AHrid* 

Tn a ITftie' vMt, Ve tfg^iti ht^ard'^the 
cur, yelp 5 and iiti'ffljCdl&ttfty afterward a 

howling. 



howling^ wbich was fe mkiglcd With \ht^ 
blaft, that we could not tell whether it 
were the wind itfelfi the yelling of a 
dog, or the agonizing cries of a human 
voice : but . it >as ja dtdadfully difmal 
found. We liftened with perturbed and 
deep alteritibn ; and it ^aS ftvei'al time^ 
repeated, with increafing uncertainty, 
confufion, and terror. 

What w^ to be dotie ? My patience 
wis exhau'fted. Danger itfelf could no 
Ic/nge^ det^W ^tht ; and I told Clarke I 
was determined to iii^ke t6>vard the 
village, or whaf^vfer the jtoce wa^, 
from whence^ dangerous and ^ubtfid as 
they irere, thde various forffeds ^o^- 
i^eeded. 

Finding mb i-efolutc, he was very 
earned to hare led tht way ; Sttd, wheft 
I Vs^iild net pettoh h4fn, be gwi/ped me 
hy fte hand, atid %old fine tbat, if thefrfe 
were pit faHs atid' gtii^s; and tf I did go 
<d6wn, unlefs'be ihould bave flrength 

enough 
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enough to iave me^ we would go dowa 
together. 



CHAP. VII. 

DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS IN SUCCESSION. A 
FLACB OF HORROBS AND ITS INMATBS. A DIA* 
X.OGUE WORTHY OF THE PLACE* 

As we were cautioufly and flowly tak- 
ing ftep by flep, and, as new conjedlures 
crofled us, Hopping to confider, we again 
faw a dancing light ; but more didindlly, 
though, as we imagined, not very near. 
We repeated our calls; but, whether 
Ihey were or were not heard, they were 
not anfwered. We ventured, however, 
<o quicken our pace ; for we continued, 
at intervals, to catch the light. ^ 

Prefently, we faw the light no more ; 
and a confiderable time again elapied^ 
which was fpent in wandering as this or 
that fuppofition diredled us ; till at lai^ 

fuddenljf 
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Suddenly and very unexpedledly, we per- 
ceived lines and forms, that convinced us 
they appertained to fome houfe, or man- 
lion ; and, as it appeared to us, a large 
one. We approached it, examined, 
fhouted, and endeavoured to difcover 
which was the entrance. But all wa^ 
ilill, all dark, all clofed. 

We continued our fearch on the out- 
iide ; till, at length, we came to a large 
gate that was open ; which we entered, 
and proceeded to fome diftance till we 
arrived at a door, that evidently belonged 
to an out-houfe or detached building. It 
was (hut *; and, feeling about, we found 
that the key was in the lock. We had 
little hefitation in profiting by the acci- 
dent. We had been (helterlefs too long, 
and the circumftances pleaded too power* 
fully, for us to indulge any fcruples; 
and accordingly we entered. 

We had no fooner put our heads 
within the door but we found ourfelves 
aflaulted with a fmell* or rather ilench. 

fo 
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fb intolerable as almoft to drive us back : 
but the fury of the elements, and perhaps 
the lefs delicate organs of Clarke, who 
feemed determined to profit by the fhel- 
ter we had obtained, induced us to brave 
tn inconvenience which, though ex- 
ceffivdy oflfenfive at firft, became lefs the 
longer we continued. 

Groping about, we difcovered ibme 
barrels, and lurtiber ; behind which there 
was ftraw. Here we determined to lie 
down ; and reft our bruifed and aching 
bones. Our cloaths had been drenched 
and dried ntpre than once, in the courfeof 
the night; and they were at prefent 
neither wet nor dry. 

We had fcarcely neftled together in 
our ftraw, before we again heard the 
yelping of the cur, and prefently after- 
ward the fame difmal howls repeated* 
To thefe, at no great drftance, lUtt- 
eeeded the flirill whiftling figttals. 
Our imaginations had been fo higHy 
wrought up that they were Jrpt at horrfbW 
3 conje(5lures ; 
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conje<9:ure8 ; aiidj for my part, my own 
was at that moifieht very bufily<kemployed 
in conjuring them np. 

In th^ very midft of this a<Slivity, we 
heard the voices of men, walking round 
the building. They again whittled, 
with a piercing fhrillnefs ; afid, though 
we heard nothing dtftin6lly, yet we 
caught tones tfirat wefre eoarfe, rude, and 
mk^i fmi WdfEJk], tMt dei^iMli^ An^t 
ntii SfMi^y^-letf tlld f^efp^trsitib^ of fothi 
darkpurpofeno doubt correfpoildiilg'tdfbft 
iierce add H^ff^tming l&iiifirdd we bem-d. 

They apprOfteted* Oh*of tlifem had 
A lanfbbm. Ke ^mtf tip t<^ the door ; 
and^ findii>g it (fptn^ bdifieroufly (hot it i 
with a bfoad Atid bitter cUrfe^ainfi the 
carelclthefs of ft«ne man, whofe name be 
pronounced, jfbr leaVi^ it open ; and 
eternally danfttiitig others, for being fi) 
long in doing their bufinefs. 

We were no\^ locked in ; and we 
foon liciard no more of the voices. 

la 
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In (pite of all thefe alarms, the mo- 
nient they ceafed our condition, com- 
paring it with the tempeft and difficulties 
without, feemed to be much bettered; 
and we once more prepared ourfelves for 
lleep, while fear gave place to fatigue. 

Our reft was of Ihort duration. Wc 
began indeed to flumber ; but I was pre-^ 
fently diflurbed by Clarke^ whom I found 
flaking in the moft violent agitation and 
borror that I ever witnefled. in any bu* 
man being* 

I alked ^* what is the matter ?•* 

He replied with a groan I 

I was awakened from wild flnmbers 
of my own, and ftrongly partook of hi^ 
fenfations ; but endeavoured however to 
rouze him to fpeech, and recolledlion. 
Again and again I alked ^* what have 
you heard ? What ails you ?" 

It was long before he could utter an 
articulate found. At laft, (baking more 
violently as be fpoke, and with inexpref^ 

fiblc 
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iibJe horror in his voice, he gafping faid 
— ^^ A dead hand !"— 

'' Where ?"— 

" I felt it !— I had hold of it !— It is 
now at my neck.'* 

For a moment I paufed : not daring 
to ftretch out my arm, and examine. I 
trembled in fympathy with him. At 
length I ventured. . 

Never (hall I forget the fenfation I 
.experienced^ when, to my full convidiion, 
I adlually felt a cold, dead, hand, betwcea 
my fingers ! 

I was fuffbcated with horror ! I ftrug- 
•gled to overcome it : again it feized me ; 
and I funk half entranced I 

At this very inftant, the ihrill found of 
the whittle rung, piercing, through the 
difraal place in which we were imprifon- 
ed. It was anfwered. The fame hoarfe 
voices cnce more were heard: but in 
tones fifty fold more diVe. 

One terror combated the other, and 

we 
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we were recalled to fome fenle of diitin- 
guifhing and underftanding. We laj 
filent, not daring to breathe, when we 
heard the door unlock. Our feelings 
will not readily be conceived, while tht 
following dialogue pafled. 

** What a damned while you have kept 
«s waiting, fuch a night as this !** 

5^ What ails the night ? It is a Special 
good tiight, fof our trader," 

'^ What the devil 6arve yofa been 
about?'* ' 

*' About ? Doing our bufinefe^ to b* 
fare : and doing it to iome purpc^, I tell 
you. Is not the night as bad for ns as 
for you ? Who had the bell of it, do you 
think ? What had you to do, but to keep 
on the fcout ?'* 

*' How came you to leave the door 
open, and be d — mn'd to you ?" 

" Who left the door open. Jack 
Dingyface ? We left the key in it, in^ 
deed ; for fuch lubbers as you to pais ia 

and 
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and out : while we bad all the work to 

> 

do, and all the danger to boot." 

^^ Who do you call lubber. Bull-calf? 
We have had as much to do as yourfelvcs. 
There has been an alarm given ; for wc 
have heard noifes and hallooing all night. 
For my part, I don't much lijte it. We 
fhall be fmoked : nay it is my belief we 
are already ; and I have a great mind to 
decamp, and leave the country/' 

^^ You are always in a •panic. Who is 
to fmoke us ?" 

*^ Well, mark my words, it will 
come upon us wben wc Jeftft think of 
it." 

^^ Think of ! Hold up the Ian- 

tjhorn. ComCy heave in the fack-^We 
were d — mn'd fools,fortakingfuch a hen- 
hearted fellow among us. Lift the feck 
an end. Why don't ;you lend a band, 
and keep it fteady, while I untie it ? Do 
you think a dead man caa iiand on his 

' legs ? 
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legs ? D — mn my body, the fool is afraid 
he fliould bite/" 

" You are a hardened dog, Randal, 
bl— ft me !" 

" Come, tumble the body out. Lay 
hold ! Here ! Heave this way. So : 
that will do. We may leave him. He 
will not run away. His journey is over. 
He will travel no farther, to-night. He 
can't fay however but we haVe provided 
him with a lodging.'* 

^^ D — ^mn me, where do you expe<5t to 
go to ?" 

'' To bed. It's high time." 

*^ I never heard fuch a dare devil dog 
in all my life !" 

" Don't let that trouble you ; for yotx 
will never be like me.'* 

*^ What is that ?" 

'' What is what ?" 

'' I faw a head." 

'' Where ?'* 

'' Behind 
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^' Behind the tulx" 

^^ What then ? Is there any wonder in 
feeing a head, or a body either, in this 
place ?" 

" Nay, but, a living head P' 

'' A living afs !" 

** I am fure, I faw the eyes move." 

" Ah ! white-livered lout ! I wonder 
what the devil made fuch a quaking 
pudding poltroon think of taking to our 
trade ! Come : I am hungry : let us go 
into the kitchen, and get fome grub ; 
and then to bed. Pimping Simon, here, 
will fee his grandmother's ghoft, if we 
ftay five minutes longer. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. WII. 

THE SCENE CONTINUED ; AND OUR TERaORS IK* 
CREASED. AN INTJSRESTING DIALpGUQ^ THAT 
UNRAVELS THE MYSTERY. THE BEd-IVI^IKG OP 
A NEW ACaUAINTANCE. 

Here to pur infinite eafe they qiaitted 
us, went through an inni^ d^fH* tbift 
led to the bojafe, IpcJ^e^ k lifter 4;hQ^ 
and left ^s^ not ot^y witk ii^ dft^d 
hand^ not on}y with .t^ de#d %>p4yf 
but in the ^loft difm^l humEm Haijigbte]:- 
houfe that murder and boFror erer c^osi-- 
flrucSted, or ever .conoeived. ^.tio^ wem 
our irnpreffions : and fuch, under the 
fame circumftances, they would have 
been, perhaps, of the braveft tnan^ or 
man-killer, that ever exifted, Alexander 
and Caefar themfelves would have fhook^ 
lying as we lay, hearing what we heard^ 
and feeing what we faw : for, by the 
light of the^ lanthorn, we beheld limbs^ 

and 



and bones, and human Ikeletons, on 
every fide of us. I repeat : horror had 
nothing to add. 

The dancing lights we had feep, the 
ITirill fignals and the dreadful howls that 
wc had heard, werenow no longer thought 
inyllerious. It was no ign's fatuus ; but 
the lanthorn of thefe aflaflins : no dog 
or wolf, baying the moon ; but the 
agonizing y^ells of murdec ! 

The men were four in number. The 
idea of attacking them feveral times fug- 
gefted itfelf. Nor was it fo much over- 
powered by the a|)prehcufion of the arms 
with which I concluded fuch men mull 
be provided,^ as that my mind was ren- 
dered irrefolute by the dreadful pidlures^ 
real and imaginary, which had pafled 
through my mind. 

Clarke, brave as lie was, had loft all 
his intrepidity in this golgotha, this pl^ce 
of fkulls ; the very fcent of which, know- 
ing whence it proceeded, was abhorrent • 

Vol. IV. E No : 
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' No : it was not their arms, nor their 
Anmbers, but thefe fears that induced me, 
when he that faw my eyes move was in 
dange^of giving the alarm, to cloie them ; 
and, prbfiting by the fellow*s fympathetic 
terror, counterfeit the death by which I 
was environed. 

Here then we were. And mufl we 
here remain ? To fleep was impoflible. 
Muft we rife and grapple with the dead ; 
trample on their limbs, and ftumble over 
their unearthed bones, in endeavouring 
to get out ? 

Neither could we tell what new hor- 
rors were in flore for us. Who had not 
heard of trap doors. Aiding wain (cots, 
itnd other murderous contrivances ? And 
could they be now forgotten ? Iinpoffible. 
All the phantoms memory could revive, 
or fancy could create, were realized and 
flfleniibled. 

Of the two, I certainly had more the 
ufe of my underftanding than Clarke^ 

but 
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but I was fo abforbed, in the terrors 
which a(iailed me^ on every Cid^ff0Kt f,, 
was intent on them only ; and fofgck^ 
while the lanthorh glimmered ^ (>artial 
and dull rays, t6 confider the geography 
of the place; or to plan the means of 
cfcape, till the moment the men were 
departing; when I caught a glimpfe of 
what I imagined to he a window facing 
zne. 

As foon as our fears would permit us, 
we began, in low and cautious whifpers, 
to communicate our thoughts. Clarke 
was pertinacioufly averfe to rife, and 
hurtle in the dark with the bones of the 
dead. By the intervening inedium of the 
ilraw, be had pufhed away the terrific 
hand ; and was determined, he faid, to 
lie ftill ; till day-light fhould return, and 
prevent him from treading, at random, 
on the horrible objedls around him ; or 
Humbling over and being ftretched upon 
a corpfe. 

£ 2 I had 
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- I had as little inclination to come in 
• jCQnti^ with dead hands, cadaverous bo- 
dies, and diilevered joints, as he could 
Jbave ; yet was too violently tormented 
to remain quiet, and fufFer myfelf to be 
preyed on by. my imagination. Had I 
rcfigncd myfelf to it, without endeavour- 
ing to relieve it by aflion, it would have 
driven me frantic. I half rofe, fat con- 
fidering, ventured to feel round me and 
fhrunk back with inexpreffible termor, 
from the firft objedb that I touched. 
: Again I. ruminated, again ventured to 
feel, and again and again fhivered with 
horrible apprehenfions. 

Ufe will reconcile us to all fituations. 
Experience corrects fear, emboldens ig- 
norance, and renders defire adventurous. 
The builder will walk without dread on 
the ridge of a houfe : while the timid 
Ipedlator (landing below is obliged to 
turn his eyes away, or tumble headlong 
down and be dafhed to pieces in imagi- 
nation. 
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.nation. Repeated trials had a fimilar ef- 
te(5l on me: they rendered me more, 
hardy ; and I proceeded^ as nearly as I 
could guefs, toward the window ;' touch- 
ing, treading on, and encountering, I 
knew not what ; fubje(5l, every moment, 
to new darts of terror ; and my heart 
now finking, now leaping, as the fudden- 
freaks and frights of fancy feized upon 
me. 
V: . .^'- After the departure of the defpera- 
does, we had heard various noifes, in 
the adjoining houfe ; among others the» 
occafional ringing of a chamber bell. 
While I was thus endeavouring to ex- 
plore my way, arretted by terror at every 
fc ftep, as I have been dcfcribing, we again- 
P heard founds that approached more near- 
ly ; and prefently the inner-door once 
more opened, and a livery fervant, bear- 
ing two lighted candles, came in ; fol- 
lowed by a man with an aptx)n tied round 

E 3 him. 
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him, having a kind of bib up to his chin> 
and Knen fleeves drawn over bis ca0t. 

The matter, for fo he evidently was, 
had a meagre, wan, countenance ; and 
a diminutive form. The fervant had 
evidently fome trepidation. 

*** Do not be afraid, Matthew,'* faid 
the mafter. " You will foon be accul^ 
tomed to k ; , and you will then laugph at 
your prefent timidity. Unlefi yoif coQ« 
quer your fears, you will iiot be aWo 
obey my dire<lSions, in aflifting me ; 
confequently will not be fit for your place; 
and you know you cannot g;et iuch good 
wages in any other." 

" I will do my bcft, lir," faid the fer- 
vant : " but I can't fay but, for the firft 
time, it is a little frightful." 

" Mere prejudice, Matthew. I an> 
iludying to gain knowledge, which will 
be ferviceable to mankind : and that you 
mull perceive will be doing good.** 

" Yes^ 
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" Yes, fir." 
^b "■ 8^each me tliofe inflmments — Now,. 
lift up the body ; and turn the head a 
little this way-— Why do you tremble I 
Arc you afraid of the dead ?'* 
'' Not much, fir." 
•* Lift boldly, then." 
"Yes, fir." 

As the fervant turned pounds half ilu*^ 
pefied with his fearsi he beheld me fiand- 
^Ljff with my eyes fixed, watchful and lif- 
^^ning with my whole foul, for the in- 
terpretation of thefe enigmas. The^man 
ilared, gaped, turnfed pale, and at laii 
dropped down ; overcome with his ter- 
roi's. 

The mafier was amazed ; and, per- 
k ceiving which way the fcrvant's attention 
had been diredled, Looked round. His 
eye caught mine. He flood motionlefs* 
His pale face aflTumed a death-like hue 5 
and, for a few moments, he feemed to> 
want the power of utterance. ... 

E 4 Clarke- 
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Clarke had remained, aftonifhed and 
confounded, a filent fpecftator of tHr 
Icene. But there was now light ; and, 
though the obje6ls of horror were mul- 
tiplied in reality, they were left nume- 
rous to the imagination. Seeing the fear 
of the fcrvant, obferving his fall, and re- 
marking the gentle and feeble appear- 
ance of the mafter, armed though be was 
with murderous inftruments, Clarke was 
now riling ; determined to come to a(u. 
tion. His proceeding difturbed our mitl 
tual amazement. He was on bis legs ; 
and, as I perceived, advancing with hof- 
tile intentions. 

The dialogue I had heard, and the ob- 
jects which I had diftindlly feen and ex- 
amined, had, by this time, unravelled the f 
whole myftery. I difcovcred that we 
were in the difle<5ling-room of an anaf o- 
mift. Clarke was clenching his fift and 
preparing to .dire6t a blow at the op)era- 
tor ; and I had but juft time to flep for- 
ward. 
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ward, arreft his arm, and impede its pro- 
grefs. "Be quiet," faid I, "Clarke; we 
have been miftaken." 

" For God's fake, who are you, gen- 
tlemen ?" faid the owner of the man- 
lion : recovered in part from his apprc-. 
henfions, by my pacific interference. 

" We are benighted travellers, fir," an- 
fvvered I ; " who got entrance into this 
place by accident ; and have ourfelvcs 
been fufFering under falfe, but exceffive, 
fear. Pray, fir, be under no alarm ; for. 
we are far from intending you injury." 

He made no immediate reply, and I 
continued. 

" Fear, I find, though (he has indeed 
a mofl: adlive fancy, has no underftand* 
ing : othcrwife, among the innumerable 
conjedlures with which my brain has beea 
bufied within this hour, the truth would 
ccrtainly have fuggefled itfel£ But, in- 
ftead of fuppofing I was tran (ported to. 
the benignant regions of fcicnce^ I 

E 5 thought 
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thought myfelf certain of being in the 
purlieus of the damned ; in the very den 
of murder." 

My language, manner, and tone of 
voice, relieved him from all alarai ; and 
he faid, with a fmile, ^* This is a very 
whimfical accident.'* 

" You would think fo, indeed, fir," 
replied I, " if you knew but half of the 
horrible images on which we have been: 
dreaming. But it was diftrefs that drove 
us to take ihelter here ; and if there be- 
any village, or if not, even any barn, in 
which we could take a little reft till day- 
light, we (hould be exceedingly obliged 
to you for that kind affiftancc which, 
from your love of fcience, and from the 
remarks I have heard you make to your 
fervant, I am perfuaded^ you will be very 
willing to afford." 

By this time, the /ervant was reco- 
vered from his fright ; and on his fegs. 
^' Go, Matthew,** faid the matter, ^' ^pd 

Gal{ 
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calliip one of the maids/* And turnfng 
to me he added, ^ Be kind enough ta 
follow me, fir, with your companion. I 
doubt if you could procure either Iddgni^ 
or refrefhment, within three miles of tlie 
place ; and I fhall therefore be very hap- 
py in fupplying you with both.'-' 

We obeyed ; I highly delighted with' 
the benevolent and hofpitable manrier 
of our hoft ; and Clarke raoft glad to 
efcapc, from a fcene which no cxplana^ 
tion had yet reconciled to his feelings, 6t. 
notions of good and evil. 
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CHAP. IX. 

.<A JtETXEW OF EMOTIONS AND MISTAKES. RE- 
POSE AFTER FATIGUE. SINGULAR THOUGHTS 
CONCERNING PROPERTY. BENEVOLENCE ON A 
' LARGE SCALE. A PROPOSAL ACCEPTED; WHICH 
GREATLY ALTERS THE FACE OF AFFAIRS. 
SKBtCHES OF WAR, THE HERO* THE RAP* 
TURES OF A POET. PROJECTS AND OPINIONS 
RELATIVE TO LAW* THOUGHTS ON THE SCI- 
ENCE OF SURGERY. 

JN the relation of this adventure^ I have 
given a pidlure, not of things as they 
were afterward difcovered to be, but, as 
they appeared to us at the time ; refle<9- 
cd through the medium of confternation 
and terror. We had been powerfully 
prepared for thefe, by the previous cir- 
cumflances. Our imaginations had been 
itrongly preyed upon by our diftrefs, by 
the accidents of falling, and by the min- 
ted noifes we had heard : proceeding 
from the church -yard robbers, from the 

4 village* 
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village-clogs and curs difturbed by them 
and us, and from the whiftling roaring 
and howling which are fo common to 
high gufts of wind; and fo almoft d\(- 
trailing to a mind already in a ftate of 
vifionary deception and alarm. There 
was indeed enough to excite that wild 
and uncontroulable dread, which ru(hed 
upon us every moment. Mingled as 
they were with darknefs, ignorance, and 
confulion, the fucceeding objecSls were 
adlually horrible. 

Thus the difcourfe and dialecSl, as well 
as the voices, of the men employed to 
furnifh dead bodies, were grofs and rude; 
and the timidity and prejudices of tbofe, 
who probably were young in the em« 
ployment, contrafted with j:he jokes, vul- 
gar farcafms, and oaths, of the boifterous 
and hardened adepts^ though habitual to 
fuch people, gave a colouring to the pre- 
ceding circumflances, that fo confirmed 
a{id realized our fears as not to allow us 

the 
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the leiTiire to doubt. To repeat fuchi 
coarfe coUbq'iies and vulgar ribaldry k 
no pleafing talk.; extijcpt as- a liiftory o£ 
the manners of fuch men, and of the 
emtttions with which on this occafion 
they were accompanied^ Thcie indeedJ 
made the repetition neceflary. 

It is likcwifc true that, in their own 
opinion, thefe men were more or left 
criminal : and guilt always aflumes an 
audtoty, and -fiercenefs> which it does^ 
pot feel. They were not. intentionally 
atfling well : but were doing that which 
they fuppofed to be a dfeed of defperate 
wicked nefs, for felfifli purpofes. Had 
the confent of any one of them when 
dying been afked, to have his body dug 
tip and difledted, he would have heard the 
propofal with deteftation. Confequently,. 
they deceived us the more eflediually : 
for they had the manners of that guilt 
which, as far as intention was concerned^, 
they actually poflefled. 

Add 
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Add to this the ^d^acle of a difTe&i^ 
ing-room ; feen indiftin6tly by the par- 
tial glimmerings of a lanthorn. Who* 
ever has been ia fuch a place will recog* 
nife the pi<5kirc. Sere preparations of 
arms, pendent in rows, with the vefleb 
injedled. Thene- legs, feet, and other 
Knibs. In this place the intefttnes : irr 
that membranes, cartilages, mufcles, with< 
the bones and alt their varieties of cloth- 
ing, in every imaginary mangled formr; 
Thefe things ought not to be terrible : 
but to perfons of little refle6Hon, and- 
not familiarized to them,, they alwaya 
are. 

Escaped from this fcene,^ reftored as it 
were to human, intercourfe, and encou- 
raged by the kindnefe of our hoft, whofe 
»ame was Evelyn, our {>ulfe began to 
grow temperate y and our imaginations 
to relax and gravitate toward common 
fenfe. We took the refrefliment that 
was brought us^ and converfed during) 

the 
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the meal with Mr. Evelyn: partly on 
the incidents of the night, and partly in 
anfwering a few quedions ; which he put 
with a feeling that denoted a defire ra- 
ther to afford us aid th^n to gratify bis 
own curiofity. After which, as we were 
wear}' and he difpofed to purflie bis noc- 
turnal refcarches, we immediately retired 
to reft. Clarke was full to overflowing 
with cogitation : but, for the prefent, it 
was too large, or rather too confufed, 
for utterance ; and it foon overpowered 
and funk him into flecp. 

For my own part, my mind was too 
much alive to be immediately overcome 
by fatigue. I lay revolving in thought 
the incidents of the night ; which led mc 
into reveries on the Angular characSler of 
Mr. Evelyn, on my own forlorn ftate^ on 
the bleak profped before me, and on 
Olivia. 

This laft train of thinking was not ea- 
^ly difmifled. At length, however, both 

mind 
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^lind and hody were fo overwearied that 
I fell into an unufually profound fleep ; 
from which I did not awake till Clarke, 
who had rifen two hours before, came 
between nine and ten o'clock and rouzed 
mc, to inform me that breakfaft was 
waiting, and that our boil expeded my 
company. 

While I was drefling, he told me that 
Mr. Evelyn had been making many en- 
quiries concerning me ; and apologized 
himfelf, with marks of apprehenfion left 
he fhould have done wrong, while he 
owned that he had anfwered thefe inter- 
rogatories, by relating fuch particulars 
as he knew. 

We then went down ; and, among 
other converfation at breakfaft, Mr. Eve* 
lyn remarked that he underftood, from 
ClSrke, we had no urgent bufinefs which 
would make a day fooner or a day later 
of any material confequence ; and he 
therefore particularly requefted we would^ 

delay 
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delay our departure till the next momt 
rng. The reafon he gave was a kind ex- 
prcffion of inlereft, which what he had 
heard from my companion had excited ; 
and a dedrc, not of inquifitive prying but 
evidently of benevolence, to be as fully 
informed of my hiAory at I ihould thmi 
proper to make him. 

: There was (bmething (bothing both ia 
the reqjaeft and in his manner, which 
induced me to readily comply* Foot 
Clarke excepted, I Teemed as if no hu- 
man being took any concern in my fate r 
and to diibover that there was yet a man 
who was capable of fympatbis&ing with 
mc was like filling a painful vacancy of 
the heart, and afforded fomething of an 
incoherent hope of relief. 

Not that r was prepared to alk or even 
to accept favours. I had rather entertained 
a kind' of indignant fenlc of injury, againft 
any one who fhould prefume to make me 
his debtor : or to fuppofe I. was inca« 

pahle 
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pable of not rather enduring all extre- 
mities than fo to fubje<S^ and degrade 
myfelf as, in my own apprehenfion, I 
fhodd do by any fuch condefcenfron. 

After breakfaft, Mr. Evelyn delired me 
to walk with him ; that we might con- 
verfe the more freely when alone. He 
then repeated what Clarke had told him^ 
^ve a ftrong and afFeAing pi£lure of 
the overflowing Wndnefs and compaflion 
with which noy companion bad related 
all he knewj and proceeded afterward to* 
/peak of h?mfe)f in the following terms, 

" I am a mati, Mr ♦ IVevor, engaged ro? 
a trttft whtcb X firid it very difficult cofh- 
fcfentiottfly to diibharge. I have an ef- 
tate of fifteen hundred a year, and am a 
creature whofe real wants^ like thofe of 
other humanr creatures, are few. I live 
here furrounded by fome hundreds of 
acres ; ftored with fruits, corn, and cat-* 
tie ; which the laws and cuftoms of na* 
tions call mine. But what is it that thefo 

laws 
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laws and cuftoms mean ? That I am to 
devour the whole produce of thus much 
land ? The thing is impoffible 1 '* 

" Why impoffible ? You may con- 
vert a hundred head of oxen into a ier- 
vice of gold plate. Liveries, laces, equi« 
page^ gilding, garnifhing, and ten thou* 
fand other modes or fafhionable wants, 
which if not gratified render thoie tbat 
have them miferable, would eat up all 
that ten thoufand acres, if you had theoiy 
could yield. Are you an Epicure ? You 
may fo (lew, difiill, and titillate your pi- 
late with eilences tbat a hecatomb ihall 
be fwal lowed at every meal. The means 
of devouring are innumerable, and juftU 
fied by general ulage." 

*^ General ufage may be an apology, 
but not a juilification* Happinels is the 
end of man: but it cannot be fingle. On 
the contrary, the more beings are happy 
the greater is the individual happinefs o( 
each : for each is a berng of fympathies, 

and 
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and afFe6lion& ; which are increafed by 
being called into a6lion. It is the mi- 
ferable mechanifm of fociety which, by 
giving legal pofleflion of what is called 
property to the holders, puts it abfolutely 
and unconditionally in their difpofal." 

^* Why the miferable mechanifm ? Are 
you a friend to the Agrarian iyftem ?" 
. ^' By no means. I was incorredl : The 
mechanifm is defe<Sive enough, but I 
rather meant to have faid the miferable 
moral fyftem of fociety ; which allows 
every man to exercife his own caprice, 
and thinks him guilty of no crime though 
he is in the daily habit of wafting that 
which might render numbers happy, who 
are in abfolute want.*^ 

" This is an evil of which the world 
has for ages been complaining : but for 
which I fee no remedy.'* 

" You mean no remedy which laws 
or governments, by the infliding of pains 

and 
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and penalties, can afford : at which, to 
"do them juftice, they have been miidi 
too often aiming ; but have as conttaQ- 
ally failed;' 

*^ And you imagine, fir, you are pof- 
fefled of a more effectual prescription ? 
*^ I dare not prefcribe : it would be an 
arrogant afTumption of wifdonn. But I 
may advife a regimen which has nume- 
rous probabilities in its favour. Yet whit 
I muft advife has been fo many thou(and 
times advifed before that it feems impeit. 
tinencc to repeat it ; if not mockery. To 
>tell the rich that they feek enjoyment 
where it is not to be found, that the pa^ 
rade by which they torment themielves 
to gain diftindtiorfrenders them fupremo- 
ly ridiculous, that their follies, while they 
are oppreflive and hateful to the poor, arc 
the topics of contempt and fcandal even 
in their own circles, and that the repe- 
tition of them inevitably proves that they 

bring 
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tring wearinefs, difguft, ruin, pain, and 
«very human mifeiy, is mere common- 
place declamation. 

" But there is one truth of which they 
have not been fufiicrently reminded. 
They are not, as they have too long been 
;taught to fuppofe themlelves, placed be- 
yond the cenfure of the multitude. It 
is found that the multitude can think, 
and have difcovered that the ufe the 
wealthy too often make of what they call 
their own is unjuft, tyrannical, and de- 
flru6tive. 

" This memento will come to them 
with the greater force the oftener they 
are made to recolIe<9: that the fpirit of ^ 
enquiry is abroad, that their voluptuous 
wafte is daily becoming more odious, 
and that fimplicity of manners, a bene^ ' 
volent oeconomy, a vigorous^ munifi- 
cence, and a comprehenlive philanthro- 
py, can alone redeem them ; and pre- 
ferve that focial order which every lover 

of 
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of the human race delights to contem- 
plate, but of which they arrogate to 
themfelves the merit of being the fok 
advocates. 

" It is the moral fj ftem of fociety that 
wants reform. This cannot be fuddcnly 
produced, nor by the efforts of any incU- 
vidua] : but it may be progreffive, and 
every individual may contribute : though 
fome much more powerfully than others. 
The rich, in proportion as they fhall un- 
derftand this power and thefe duties, will 
become peculiarly inftrumental : for po- 
verty, by being fubjeded to continual 
labour, is neceflarily ignorant ; and it is 
well known how dangerous it is for igno- 
rance to turn reformer. 

" Let the rich therefore awake : let 
them encourage each other to quit their 
pernicious frivolities, and to enquire, 
without fear or prejudice, how they may 
fecure tranquillity and promote happinefsj 
and let them thus avert thofe miferies at 

which 
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which they fo loudly and fo bitterly rail, 
but into which by their condudl a m^* 
rity of them is fo ready to plunge. 

*^ The intentions of thofe among them 
who think the moft are excellent : to 

^flert the contrary is equally falfe and 
abfurd. But, when they expB<ft to pro- 
mote peace and order by irritating each 
other againft this or that clafs of men, 
however miftaken thofe men may be, 
and by difleminating a mutual ipirit of 
acrimony between themfelyes and their 
opponents, they adl like madmen ; and, 
if they do not grow calm, forgiving, and 
kind, the increafing fury of tbe mad ma- 
ny will overtake them/* 

^^ They are like the brethren of Dives . 
they pay but little regard to Mofes and 
the prophets." 

" Well, Mr. Trevor, you will own at 

kail that, fince I can talk with all this 

. feeming wifdom, a fmali (hare of the prac- 

VojL. IV. F ticc 
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tice win be becoming in me ; and whil 
you and all mankind would expedt/* 

*^ I may : but not all mankind. There 
' are Ibmc who pretend to be lb leariiedj 
in what they call the depravity of humflo 
nature, that, after having heard you fpcak 
thus admirably in favour of virtue, they 
would think it more than an equal chance 
that you areone of the wickedeft of men." 

^^ Oh, with refpedl to that, ibme of my 
very neighbours do not fcruple to affirm 
that I am fo. But, I repeat, I have what 
I cohfider as a large eftate in truft ; and 
it is a ferious and a facred duty impofed 
upon me to feck how it may be bed em- 
ployed. I feldom am fatisfied with the 
means which offer themfelves ; and am 
therefore always in queft of new.'* 

^^ I wonder at that, fir, with your fyf- 
tem. Have you no poor in the country ?" 

** O yes : enough to grieve any pene- 
trable heart. But I know no tafk more 

difficult 
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'diiEcult than that of adminiftering to 
their wants, without eacouraging their 
vices. Of thefe wants I confider inftruc- 
tion as the greateft ; and to that I pay 
thegreateft attention . Food, cloathing, 
. and difeafe are imperious necefiities ; and 
to leave them unprovided would be guilt 
incredible to (peculation, did we not fee 
it in hourly pradlice. But the poor ares 
fo mifled, by the opinions they are taught 
to hold and the opprcffions to which 
they are fubjedl, that, by relieving thefe 
.moft urgent wants we are in danger of 
teaching them idlenefe, drunkennefs, and 
fervility. I do them the little good that 
I can, moft willingly : but I confider the 
difFufion of knowledge, by which that 
which I call the moral fyftem of mankind 
is to be improved, as the moft efFedlual 
means of conferring happinefs. Are you 
of that opinion ?*' 
^^ I certainly am/' 

F z ^' Then 
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" Then I cannot but think you intend 
to promote this beneficial plan." 

** I fcarcely know my own intentions. 
They are unfettled, incoherent, and the 
dreams of delirium ; rather than the fyf- 
teni of a fage, fuch as you have ima- 
gined." 

^* I wifli we had been longer acquaint- 
ed and were intimate enough to induce 
you to relate your hiftory, and confide 
your thoughts to me, as to a friend ; or, 
if you pleafe, as to one who holds it a 
duty to offer aid, whenever he imagines 
it will anfwer a good end," 

** To offer aid is kind : but there arc 
very few cafes in which he that receives 
it is not mean and degraded. You how- 
ever are adluated by a generous fpirit ; 
and, as you are inclined to liften, I will 
very willingly inform you of the chief 
incidents of a life that has already 
been confiderably checkered, an d the fu- 
ture 
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ture profpe6ls of which are fufficiently 
jgloomy.'* 

After this preface, I began my narra- 
tive ; and fuccindlly related the principal 
of thofe events with which the reader 
already is acquainted. Nor did the ftate 
of my feelings and 4he flrong fenfe of 
injury which was ever prefent to my ima- 
gination, when I came to recapitulate 
my adventures fince I firft left college, 
fufFer me to colour with a negligent or a 
feeble hand. 

Some of the incidents neceflarily in- 
duced me to mention Olivia, and betray 
my fentiments in part : which the ques- 
tions of Mr. Evelyn, put with kindnefs, 
delicacy, and intcreft that was evidently 
unafFedled, induced me at length wholly 
to rcveal,'with all the tendernefs and the 
vehemence of paflion. 

I was encouraged or rather impelledi 
to this confidence by the emotions which 
Mr. Evelyn betrayed, in bis countenance^ 

F 3 voice. 
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voice, and manner. His hopes, his feart, 
and his afFcdlions, were (o much in uni- 
<bn with my own, his eye fb often glift- 
ened and his cheek fo frequently glowed, 
that it was impofliblc for the heart not 
to open all its reeeflcs, and pour out not 
only its complaints but its very follies. 

Of all the pleafiires in which the foul 
of man moft delights that of fynipathy is 
furely the chief. It can unite and mingle 
not only two but ten millions of fpirite 
as one. Could a world be fpcAators of 
the forrows of Lear, a world would with 
one confent participate in them : (b om'« 
nipotcnt is the power of fvmpathy. It 
is the confolation of poverty, it is th© 
cordial of friendfliip, it is the cfience of 
love. Pride and fufpicion arc its chief 
enemies ; and they are the vices that en- 
gender the moft baneful of the miferies 
ofman. 

Mr. Evelyn remained, after I had 
ended^ for fome time in deep meditation ; 

now 
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iiavv and then cafting his eyes toward me 
and then taking them away, as if fearful 
of offending my fenfibilityand again fall- 
ing into thought. At length, fixing them 
more firmly and with an open benignity 
of countenance, he thus broke filencc. 

" I have been devifing, my noble young 
friend, allow me to call you fb, by what 
means I fhould beft make myfelf under- 
/lood to you ; and how moil efFedlually 
prevail on you to contribute to my hap- 
pincfs, and to thofe great ends for which 
fouls of ardour like yours are fo highly 
gifled. I have already Iketched my 
principles, concerning the ufc and abule 
of property. One of thofe rare occafions 
on which it may be excellently employed 
now prefents itfelf. You are in purfuit 
of fcience, by which a world is to be im- 
proved. To the befl of my ability I fol- 
low the fame track: but I have the 
means, which you want. You have too 
little : I have too much. It is my pro- 

F 4 vince,. 
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Yince, and, if you'confent, as I hope and 
truft you will, it will be. my fuprcmc 
pleafure to fupply the deficiency. I ani 
acquainted with the deHcacy of your fen- 
timents: but I am likewife acquainted 
with the expanfion of youf heart, and 
with its power of riling fuperior to the 
falfediftindlions which at prefent regulate 
fociety. I might afTurae the fevere tone 
of the moralift, and urge your compli- 
ance with my requeft as a duty : but I 
would rather indulge what may perhaps 
be the foible of immature virtue, and 
follow the afFciSionatc impulfe which' 
binds me to you as my friend and bro-^ 
ther. Befide thefe are vibrations with 
which I am perfuaded your warm and 
kindred heart will more readily har- 
monize. In youth, we willingly obey 
impetuous fenfations : but reluctantly 
lifte n to the flow and frigid dcdudlions of 
reafon, when they are in contradi6lion to 
our habits and prejudices, I therefore 

repeat. 
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repeat, you are my friend and brother ; 
and I conjure you, by thofe generous and 
magnanimous feelings of which your 
whole life proves you are fo eminently 
fufceptible, not to wound me by refufal. 
Do not confider me as the acquaintance 
of a day ; for, by hearing your hiftory, 
I have travelled with you through life, 
and feem as if I had been the inmate of 
your bofom even from your years of in- 
fancy. No : far from being ftrangers, 
we have been imbibing fimilar principles, 
fimilar views, and fimilar afFedlions. Our 
fouls have communed for years, and re- 
joice that the time at length is come m 
which that individual intercourfe for 
which they may moft juftly be faid to 
have panted is opened. If you objedl, 
if you hefitate, if you fufpedl me, you -^ * 
will annihilate the pureft fen fationg which 
thefe fouls have mutually cherifhed:' 
you will wrong both yourfelf and me/' 
There was an emanating fervor in the 

F5 look. 
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look, deportment, and the very geftures, 
of Mr. Evelyn that was irrefiftible. It 
furpafTed bis language. It led me oat 
of myfelf. It hurried me beyond the 
narrow limits of prejudices and prepoC* 
feffions, and tranfported me wherever it 
pleafed. I was no longer in mortal fo- 
ciety ; furrounded by felfiihneft, cun- 
ning, and cowardly fufpicions. He had 
borne me on his wings, and feated mc 
among the Gods ; whofe minifters were 
wifdom and beneficence. I burft into 
exclamation,. 

" I own it, you are my friend ! you 
are my brother ! 1 accept your offers, I 
will receive your benefits, but I will re- 
taliate." 

I paufed. 1 felt the cgotifm of my 
own thoughts, but could not fubdue the 
torrent. I continued inwardly to vow> 
with the moft vehement afleverations, 
that I would repay, every mark of kind-, 
aefs he £hould. beftow fifty fold. The' 

heart 
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heart of man will not reft fatisficd with 
inferiority, and has,recourfe td a thou- 
fand ftratagems, a tboufand deceptions 
to relieve itfelf of ^ny fuch doubts ; 
which it entertain^ with impatience, and: 
pain«. 

My own enthufiafm however was iboa 
inclined to fublSde ; and I became ready 
to tax myfelf with that meannefs and de* 
gradation which I had felt, and exprefled,' 
at the beginning of the difcuflion. Of 
this the quick penetration of Mr. Evelyn 
feemed to be aware ; and he fo efFedlu- 
ally counteracted thefe emotions that, at ^ 
length, I abandoned all thoughts of re- . 
liftance ; or of betraying thofe jealbufies 
which would now have appeared almoft \ 
infulting, to 9 man who had di^Jayed aa 
Ipirit fodifinterefted;. 

This fubj€<9: being as it were difnuflBd/ 
our converfation recurred to my prefent 
affairs, and future profpeiSts ; and, whil^ 
we ciifcQurfed on the;fe, that which might 

E6 wcU. 
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well at this period be called the malady 
of my mind exhibited itfelf. Though I 
had as it were loft fight of Olivia, though 
I knew not but (he might at that time be 
awife^and though, whatever her condition 
might be, I had fufficient reafon to fear 
that if (he thought of me it was with pain^ 
not with love, ftill that fhe muft and 
Ihould be mine was a kind of frantic con- 
clufion with which I always confoted 
myfelf But for this purpofe riches pre- 
fented themfelves as of the firft neceffity ; 
and riches themfelves would be ufelefs, 
unlefs obtained with the rapidity rather 
of enchantment than by the ordinary 
progrefs of human events, 

I did not conceal this weaknefs from 
my fiHiend, and ventured to propofe a 
*plan on which I had previoufly been 
ruminating; though I had forefeen no 
means of putting it in practice. Every . 
^lan had heard of the fortunes acquired 
in the eaft, and of the wealth which had 

been 
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been poured fix)m the lap of India. The 
army there was at all times open to men 
like myfelf ; youthful, healthy, and of 
education, 'Tis true I had been of opi- 
nion that there were ftrong moral ob- 
jections to this profeflion : but thefe my 
more prevalent paflions had lulled mc 
into a forgetfulnefs of, and I ftated this 
as the moft probable fcheme for the ac- 
compliftiment of my deareft hopes. 

Mr. Evelyn, anxious not to wound me 
where I was moft vulnerable, began by 
, Toothing my ruling paffion ; and thea 
proceeded to detail the phylical chances 
of a ruined conftitution, of death, and of 
failure ; and afterward to reprefent, with 
unafluming but with ftedfaft energy, the 
.moral turpitude firft of fubjedling myfelf 
to the phyfical evils he had recited, and 
next of hiring myfelf to enmity againft: 
nations I had neyer known, and of be- 
coming the aflaflin of people whom I had 
xjever feen^ and who had not had any 

poilibte 
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pofiible opportunity of doing me aa io* 
jury, or even of giving me an offence. 

The objedlions I ftarted, partly tp 
defend the opinions I had begun with, 
and partly becaufe I felt myfelf loth to 
relinquifh a plan by which my imagina- 
tion had been flattered, foon became very- 
feeble : but the interefting nature of the 
fubjeift prolonged the difcuffion till it 
was nearly dinner time. 

In the courfe of this enquiry, Mn. 
Evelyn delineated the contemptible yefe 
ridiculous arts which are employed to en- 
trap men into the military fervice ; pour— 
trayed the inevitable depravity of their 
morals, and gave a hiftory of the feelings 
worthy of fiends which are engendered,, 
while they are trained to fix their bayo- 
nets, load their pieces, level them, diC-^ 
charge them at men they had never feen 
before, fl:rike off the heads of thefe Aran- 
gers with fupiougf dexterity, ftab thb 
ground in full gallop on which thfey are 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have fallea and to lie help* 
lefi, and comniit habitual and innumen 
rabic murders in imagination, that they 
may be hardened for a<5lual flaughter. 

He afterward gave an enlightened an4 
animated flcetch of the abjedl condition 
of thofe who command thefe men, of the 
total refigoation which each makes of his 
underflanding to that of the next in rank 
, above him^ and of the arrogant, the igno^ 
ranti the turbulent, the dangerous arid 
the. flavifh fpirit which this begets. He 
finiihcd the picture with a recapitulation 
of the innumerable and horrid miferie^ 
which everlaftingly m^rk the progrefs of 
war ; which he painted with fuch forcQ 
and truth that I recoiled from the con* 
templation of it with abhorrence. 

My feelings had been fo agitated by 
this difcourfe that my imagination was 
thoroughly rouzed. My former ideas, 
concerning the enormous vices of war, 
bad not only been revived but increafed ; 

and. 
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and, though I began with debating the 
queftion, I foon ceafed to oppofe : fb that 
my thoughts were rather bulled in filling 
up the pidlure, and collefling all its hor-» 
rors, than in apologizing for or denying 
their exiflence. This was the temper 
of mind in which Mn Evelyn, attending 
to his own concerns, left me for a Ihort 
time ; and my heart was fo agonized by 
the recolle6lion that this was a fyftem to 
which men were ftill devoted, and of 
which they were ftill in the headlong and 
hot purfuit, that I then immediately, and 
perhaps with lefs effort than I ever made 
on a limilar occafion^ produced the fbU 
lowing poem : 
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THE HERO. 

ALL hail to the hero whom vidlory leads. 

Triumphant, from fields of renown ! 
From kingdoms left barren ! from plains di*cnch'd 
in blood ! 

And the facking of many a fair town ! 

His gore-dripping fword (hall hang high in the hall $ 

Revered for the havoc it fpread ! 
For the deaths it has dealt ! for the terrors it ftruck! 

And the torrents of blood it has fhed I 

His banners in haughty proccflion fhall ride, 

On Jehovah's proud altars unfurl'd ! 
While anthems and priefts waft to heaven his praifc, 

For the (laughter and wreck of a world ! 

Though widows and orphans together fliall crowd, 

To gaze as at heaven's dread rod. 
And mutter their curfes, and mingle their tears. 

Invoking the vengeance of God z 

Though, while bloated Revelry roars at his board. 
Where furfelting hecatombs fume, 

Defolation and Famine Hiall howl, and old Earth 

Her flceletoQ hordes (hallintomb : 

AU 
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AH ghaftly and mangled, from fields where they fell. 

With horrible groanings and cries. 
What though^ when he flumbers, the dead from their 
graves 

In dread vifitation (hall rife : 

Yet he among heroes exalted fhall fit ; 

And Oaves to his fplendor (hall bend ; 
And fenates fliall echo his virtues ; and kings 

Shall own him their faviour, and friend I 

Then hail to the hero whom yl&ory leads^ 

Triumphant, from fields of renown I 
From kingdoms left barren t from plains drenchMia 
Uood! 

And the facking of many a fair town I 



I was too full of my fubg66l, and poet 
like too much delighted with the verfes I 
had fo fuddenly produced, not to ihew 
them immediately to Mr. Evelyn, 

He feemed to do them even more- 
than juftice: he read them again and 
again, and each time with a feeling now 
of compaffion, now of amazement, and 
now of horror, that fliewed bow ilrongly 

the 
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the pidiirc had fcized upon his foul. 
T^e aflbciations of mifery which his ima- 
gination added were fo forcible that tears 
repeatedly rolled down his cheeks. To 
this more foothing trains of thought fuc- 
ceeded. The pain of the paft and the 
prefent was alleviated by a profpedl of 
futurity. Our minds rofe to a ftate of 
mutual rapture, excited by a forefight 
that the time was at length come in which 
iticn were awakening to^a comprehenfivc 
view of their own mad and deftrudHve 
fyftems ; that their vices began to be on 
the decline and no longer to be miflakea 
for the moft fplendid virtues, as they 
had formerly been ; and that truth was 
breaking forth upon the world with moft 
animating force and vigour. 

There have been few moments of my 
life in which I have experienced intel- 
le<5lual enjoyment with a pleafure fo 
exquifite. Clarke himfelf, unufed as his 
thoughts had been to explore the future 
and wrcft happincfi to thcmfelves by an- 
ticipation. 
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ticipation, partook of our emotions ; and 
fecmed in a ftate fimilar to thofe religious 
converts who imagine they feel that a 
new light is broke in upon 'them. It 
was a happy afternoon ! It was a type of 
thofe which fhall hereafter be the fub- 
ftitutes of the wretched refources of 
drinking, obfceneconverfation,andgan[ies 
of chance, to which men have had re- 
courfe that they might rouze their niinds i 
being rather willing to fufFer the extreme* 
of mifery than that dullnefs, and inanity, 
which they find ftill more infupportable. 
This incident united me and Mr. 
Evelyn more intimately, and powerfully, 
than all that had pafled. The warmth 
with which he fpoke, of the benefits that 
fociety mufl: receive from talents like 
mine, dilated my heart. Every man is 
better acquainted with his own powers 
and virtues than any other can pofEbly 
be ; and, when they are difcovered, ac- 
knowledged, and applauded, inftead of 
being denied or overlooked as is more 

generally 
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generally the Cafe, the pleafure he re- 
ceives is as great as it is unufual. 

Our converfation after dinner reverted 
to the plans I was to purfue. The law 
neceflarily came under confideration ; 
and Mr. Evelyn, not having confidcrcd 
the fubjedl under the fame points of view 
as Turl had done, was ftrongly in favour 
of that profeffion. He forefaw in me a 
future Judge, whofe integrity fhould 
benefit and whofe wifdom fhould en- 
lighten mankind. He conceived the^e 
could be no fun6iion more honourable, 
more facred, or more beneficiaK An 
upright jndgCj with his own paffions and 
prejudices fubdued, attentive to the prin- 
ciples of juflice by which alone the hap- 
pincfs of the world can be promotqd, 
and by the redlitude of his decifions 
affording precedent and example to fu- 
ture generations, he confidered as a cha- 
rac9:er that miiA command the reverence 
and love of the human race. 

My imagination while he fpoke was 

not 
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not idle. It helped to fill up the piifture. 
It placed me on the judgment feat. It 
gave me the penetration of Solomon, the 
benevolence of Zaleucus, ^nd the legif- 
lative foul of Alfred. As ufual, it over- 
ftepped the probable with wonderful 
cafe and celerity. Not only the oibjcc- 
' tions of Turl disappeared, but the jargon 
of the law, its voluminous lumber with 
which I had been difguflred when read- 
ing the civilians at college, and all my 
other doubts and <lifgufts, vanifhed. 

Our inquiries accordingly ended with 
a determination that I fliould continue 
my journey to town, fhould keep my 
terms at the Temple, and fhould place 
myfelf, as is cuftomary, under one of 
the mod eminent barrifters. 

This neceflarily brought me to con- 
(ider the ex pence ^ and the moment that 
fubjedl recurred I felt all the pain which 
could not but aflault a mind like mine. 
I had nurtured, not only the haughtinefs 
of independance, but the fiippofition- that, 
3 ' in 
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in my own extraordinary powers and gifts, 
I poflefled innumerable refburces; and, 
at moments, had encouraged thofc many 
extravagant flights with which the reader 
is already well acquainted. 

However, after all that had pafled, 
and for the reafons that had been fufSi'' 
ciently urged, I found it necefl?iry to fub- 
mit : though by the cpnceflion my foul 
feemed to be fubdued, and its faculties 
to be ihrunk and half withered. It was 
an pppreffive fenfation that could not be 
fhaken off, yet that muft be endured. 
Such at leaft was my prefent conclufion. 

In the courfe of the evening, Mr, 
Evelyn at my requeft ftated his reafons 
for purfuing his own courfe of ftudies ; 
and inftanced a variety of fa6ls which 
convinced me of the benefits to be deri- 
^ ved from the fcience of forgery, of the 
rafli conclufions to which modern theo- 
rifts and enquirers have been led, and of 
the neceflity there is that fome practi- 
tioner, equally well informed with them- 

felves 
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felves but aware of the evil of falfe dc- 
du<5tions, fhould demonftrate the milchief 
of hafty aflertion, and that things which 
are only conjedural ought not to be 
given as indubitable. 

Of this nature he confidered their hy- 
pothefes relating to the brain, the nei:- 
vous(}'(tem, the lymphatic fluid, and other 
fubje<Sls; concerning which many curious 
but hitherto equivocal fa6ls have been 
the difcovery of modern rcfearch. 

Mr. Evelyn not only read all the heft 
authors, but went to London, every win- 
ter, and affiduoufly maintained an inter- 
courfe with the moft able men, attended 
their le<3ures, was prefent at their opera- 
tions, and fully informed himfelf of their 
differences both in opinion and pradlice. 

But his frame was delicate, a too long 
abode in London always occafioned pul- 
monary (ymptoms,and experience taughC 
him that his native air was more healthful 
and animating than any other. The 
difficulties attending his ftudies were 

greatly 
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greatly increafed by his refidence in the 
country ; but they were furmounted by 
his precaution, and by the general favour 
which his benevolence fecured to him 
among the neighbouring people. Though 
there were not wanting (bme who con- 
(idered him as a very ftrange, if not a 
dangerous and a wicked, man. 

It is a curious yet an aftoni(hing and 
an affli6ling fpeculation that men (hould 
be moft prone to fufpedl, and hate, thofc 
who are moft unwearied in endeavouring 
to remove their evils. That a furgeon 
muft be acquainted with the direction, 

m 

£te, and properties, of the mufcles, 
arteries, ligaments, nerves, and other 
parts, before he can cut the living body 
with the leaft poffible injury, and that 
this knowledge can only be acquired by 
experience^ is a very plain propofition. 
It is equally felf-evident that a dead body 
is no lotiger fubjetfl to pain ; and that it 
certainly cannot be more diigraced by 
Vol. IV. G the 
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fthe Itni'fe of a furgeon than >by f he.^gaaw^ 
itig of worms. Wbeti will men ihake 
off their kffftntiitie'terrors, sad theiridi#U 
^Sst ppcpoflfeffions •? 



CHAP. X. 

— f^HC'D^P^RTURE. IJACULA!TION£. PRESENT V^VEA' 
BX7RES AND FUTURE HOPES. A STSAKGE DIA- 
LOGUE Ilf THJB DARK^ AND A GENEROUS AHB 
-BEAUtriFUL DlSPEItDEK. 
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The pleafurc I this day Teceived in the 
x^mpanyof Mr. Evelyn was uncommon^ 
thefriendihip with which he had infpired 
€ne was pure, aad the refpeS that my 
lieart paid to his virtues was profound. 
But eagernefs of pursuit was my charac- 
teriftia My plan being formed, every 
moment of delay would have been tor- 
ment ; and he, entering into all mj 
thoughts ^nd iympathifing with all my 
^(IteSj .fpoippted me to follow my bent. 

It 



tt was thenefore dgreed that I and my 
<^oinpanioii (houid depart by one of ttjiA 
tx)acbes which would pafs an inn at fqmt 
'difta^rpe in the tndrning, A meffenger 
•was accordingly difpatched to take placel 
in the firft vacant coach^ arrangements 
for money-iRatt^rs were n>ade with every, 
poffible delicacy by my friend, the night 
paflcd away, day retiirned, apd we de* 



I wiHkave the r^der to image to him* 
felf the crowding fenfations that {weflei 
xipon my heart on this occ^OQ, tlie tu- 
mult of thou^t which ipddentB fo fad* 
^en aftd unexpected produceiji, and the 
feelings which mutually p^fled between 
me and my noble benefadlon I Ihall- 
?ive, faid I> to acknowledge this hi my 
old age. I fbaH have a ftory to tdl, a 
man to defcribe, and n ^iend to ^v^re» 
that will aftonifh and i^ender -coHMnoii 
hearers incredulous. %^t this was 'tbd 
faiiguagc of my heart: not <)f my toqguCt 

Ga That 
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That was dumb. A preflUre of the hand^ 
with eyes averted, was all the utterance I 
liad. 

A child and its mother were the only 
paflengers befide ourfelves. The coach, 
which was to be in London at ten that 
right, rolled along, they #ere afleep, 
I was filent, and poor Clarke was full of 
ejaculation. 

" If therebe a good man on Gk)d's earth, 
that gentleman is one ! He will find his 
,road to heaven fafe enough ! He will be 
amgng the (heep, and lit on the right 
hand of God ! I hope I (hall be in his 
Company ! Though that can't be. I 
am unworthy. I may think my felf happy 
to fit far enough lower down. Not that 
I can fay ; for I find the beft people have 
the leaft pride. Perhaps as it is in earth 
ib it may be in heaven. God fend us all 
fafe there together I For my part, I think 
that within thefe few weeks I iam a dif- 
ferent kind of a creature. But wh at can 

4 apoor 
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a poor carpenter do ? He muft not fpealc 
to gentlefolk, unlefs in the way of his 
work : fo he can have no fbciability, but 
with his poor neighbours. And though 
fome of them to be fure be as good- 
meaning people as any on earth, they are 
no better learned than himfelf : fo they 
can teach him nothing. But I have hap- 
pened on good luck, fo I have no right to 
complain. And I am very fure, in my 
own mind, that there is good luck ii^ 
ftore for us all : forprovide^ice elfe would 
not have brought us and guided us where 
it did, by fuch marvellous means; fo 
that, while we thought we were breaking 
our necks and falling into the hands of 
murderers, and being frightened out of 
our fenfes by the moft {hocking fights I 
muft fay that ever were fcen, we were all 
the while going ftraigbt on as faft as we 
could to good fortune ! So that it is true 
enough that man is blind, but that God 
can fee.*' 

G 3 What 
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What pleafiire does the mind* of raair 
take in folving all its difficulties ! How 
impatient is it that any thing (hould re- 
inain unexplained ; and how ready to 
elevate its ov\'n ignorauce into my fiery 
and miracle ! 

To have remained longer filent, while 
the honeft heart of my^companion was 
thus overflowing with, kindnefi, wcaild 
have been no proof .of the fame ^xceltent^ 
and winning quality in myftlf. I ttidOh^ 
raged his hopes, in which I waS vWy rtsi^ 
dy to participate. My own {^lediitig;^ 
dreams revived iafuir force; and^Ipr^* 
fcntly ranged my cloud-coiiftrtidted dal* 
tics, which I built, puHed down and re* 
built with admirable facility, and lorded? 
it over my airy domains at will. 'Tis a 
folly to rail at thcfe domains ; for there 
are no earthly abodes that are half fo^ 
captivating. 

Nothing worth mentioning happened'- 
00 the road, till we c^roe to tlie laft-ftage* 

but 



&ut one, where we changed' borfes j at 
which thue it was quite dark* Our fc* 
male companion and^her child had been 
fet down at Hungcrfbrd'; and two hevY 
paflengers^ both ladies, as loon as the 
horfes were put to,., wore (hewn tathe 
carriage.. 

They had' a footman, who monnt6<f 
the box ;, and we fooa learned from their 
diicourfe that they had been waiting for 
the nephew of the elder lady, who was tO' 
have taken them in his phaeton, but that 
they bad been diiappointed. They had' 
been on a vifit, and had been brought to 
Salt-hill in a gentleman's carriage; wbicK- 
they had fent back. While the coach 
had flopped, I had fallen into a doze ;- 
but awoke when it began to move again,^ 
and when I heard the voices of females- 
converfing. 

The old lady fpoke moft, and com*^ 
glained of the rudenefs of her nephew ia^ 
fubje(?ting them to the inconvenience of 

G 4. a ftage— 
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a ftage-coach, or of waiting they knew 
not how long till pofl-horfes (hovild coilic 
in, which as they were informed would 
be tired and unfit for more work : it 
happening that there was a great run at 
that time on the Bath road. 

The reader will prefently underlland 
that they were people of real fafhion ; 
and the eldeft lady fpoke of perfons and 
things which denoted that high life was 
familiar to her. This gave Clarke a new 
opportunity of wondering how he, a poor 
carpenter, came into fuch connpany : 
which he diredly exprefled to me, with 
the limplicify and undilguife that arc 
common to fuch charadlers. 

The old lady, who had before iignified 
her chagrin at the expedient to which 
her nephew had reduced her, did not 
find her pride foothed when fhe learned 
that fhe was in company with carpcn- 
. ters: for it foon appeared that (he confi- 

dered 
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dered mt and my companion as familiar 
acquaintances of the fame rank. 

Her young friend was likewife led into 
this error ; and, when the former began 
to exprefs her difguft too freely to accord 
with the feelings of the latter, fhe inter- 
rupted her with faying ^^jiyez la bonte, 
viadame^ de purler Franqo'ts^ " Be kind 
enough, madam, to fpeak Fi'ench." 

The old lady complied ; and a con- 
versation enfued which certainly will nei- 
ther furprife nor move the reader ia inuch 
as it did me. Should he alk how I, as a 
man of honor, could fufFei* them to re- 
main in the deception of imagining I did 
not underftaryd them, let him wait till he 
knows enough to furmife what the emo- 
tions were that were va A moment kiiv 
died in my bofom. At firft, indeed, thty 
were but dark and improbable conjec- 
tures : but, dark as they were,, they {hook 
my whole frame. 

G5 The 
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The dialogue that enfued foon' teilf— 
lied that the old lady was in no very- 
complacent temper of mind. Her be- 
ginning fentences exprcfied diflatisfac- 
tion^wer^farcaftic, and evidently glanced^ 
at her young coinpanicn, who(b^ replies* 
were mild and conciliating. But, not 
(atisfied with indirect repi6ach, her aflail- 
ant, ftiil ipeaking French, continued her 
interrogatories ta^ the following efFedt. 

*^ And are you ftill determined^: Mils^ 
to perfift in^ yoar obftinate rcfufaL of his< 
Jordfhip?" 

** Let n>e intreat yo«, dear madam> 
not to etiter on that fubjedl again /'' 

'* Oh, to be fiire ! You very kindly 
intreat mc to torment myfelf as much as- 
I pleafe, fo that 1 do not trouble you K* • 

^ How can you, madam, accufe me.oC* 
Tuch cruelty ? Is it juft? Am- I indeed 
of fuch a nature ?** 

^' Yes, indeed are you, Mife :• howev^^ 

you 
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you may flatter yourfelf. It is nothing: 
but perverfity that can make you trifle 
with the honor and happinefs of your fa- 
mily — Now you are filenl ! Your fine^ 
fpirit no doubt difdains to repjy V* 
'^ What can I fay?" 
" Say that you are a headftt-ong girl ;. 
acknowledge your fault, and confent to* 
be the wife of a peer — Silent again ! '* . 

"I could wiftVnradaTn, not to niak'e ■ 
you more angry." 

" No, indeed ; there is nooccafion ibr * 
that ! You have been doing nothing dfe' 
for many weeks pad. F6r mypart, I can-^ 
not conceive what your objedtion cao^ 
be ! Had that defperadb been living, for ' 
whom fince his death you have, acknow* 
[edged what yout call your weak pjrcppA 
feffion, I (hould have known very well to^' 
what caufe to attribute your ftubbwn* 
nefs: but, as it is, li cannot conceive 
either your motives or your meaning. 
Nothing however is to be wondered at, , 

G.6 iat 
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in a young lady of your chara6lcr. No 
prudent perfon would have dared to in- 
dulge a thought in favour of a mad ad- 
venturer, whofe actions were as rafh as 
they were infolent, whofe family was 
mean yet had dared to oppofe and evei> 
make ridiculous attempts to rival that 
from which you are defcended, and who 
yet was himfelf an outcaft of that family •'* 

"It is cruel, madam, to diilurb the 
aflies of thedead !" 

This was the firfl word of retort that 
had efcaped the chidden fufFerer ; and 
this was uttered in a voice half fufibcated 
with paffion. 

" Cruel, indeed ! Every thing is cruel 
that contradids the wifhes of young la- 
dies, whofe melting tendernefs is ruinous 
to themfelves and to every body that 
ought to he moft dear to them," 

" You muil pardon me, madam, for 
again and again repeating, in my own 
defence, that there is no part of my con- 

dua 
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du6l which can juftify fucb an acculk- 



t ion ." 
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How, Mifs r Is an avowed partiality 
for a fortune-hunter no proof? Is it no 
ftain on the charadler of a modern young 
lady ? Is it no infult to her family ?" 

*^ It was a partiality which had never 
been avowed, till death had put an end 
to hope. It was produced and cou»- 
teradled by very extraordinary circum- 
ftances : but, however ftrong it might be 
at fome moments, which I acknowledge 
it was, for I difdain falfehood, it was not 
indulged. I needed no monitor to {hew 
me there were too many rcalbns why it 
ought not to be." 

" 1 have not patience. A runagate I 
J\. vagabond ! A gambler ! A prizip- light- 
er ! One of the loweft and moft con- 
temptible of adventurers ! who had be- 
trayed his patrons, who had flown in the 
face of his benefadorSj who was capable 

of 
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of every kind of malice and mi(chief^ and 
who had not a fingle virtue P* 

^^ Madam, I cannot liften to fuch an? 
aflcrtion as that, however I may ofiend 
you, without continually protefting it is- 
unfounded ; and that you have beem 
greatly mifinformed. L fcorn to • apolo^ 
gift for his miflrakes : but fc know that 
he had virtues which, thofe who have 
given you thi& character of him are never- 
likely to poflefs. How he could be guilty, 
of the crimes of which he has been ao* 
cufed I cannot conceive* Even -when a ' 
boy, I have heard him exprefs fentimenta- 
which I fhall never forget ; and which' 
have fince been, confirmed' by his ac- 
tions. You were acquainted with none 
of them; You fpeak from reix>rt ;. and 
jfifom report which I am fare was falfey- 
and wicked. His heart I know to have 
been compaffionate, his principles fuch- 
as no mean mind could have conceived^ 

anjdl 
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antTBis courage blameably great J though 
it faved my life, [Tears hr?lf choaked her 
utterance.] Bbt for him I fhould have 
been where he now is : a different train 
of events might have taken place, and 
he perhapsr might have been living. I 
ewe him. my lifci and you muft forgive 
me if I cannot fit patiently and hear his 
memory traduced without the leaft oc- 
cafion : for, [Her fobbing could not be 
ftifled.] iince he is dead^you can no Ion- 
ger think him dangerous.'*' 

Oh Olivia I: 

Gracious GodP What were the throbs, 
the thiillings, the love, the indignation, 
the tranfports, of my foul 1 How did a 
few moments raife and aMay in mc the 
whirlwind of the paflions ! How did my 
frame tremble, and madden, and fhiver, 
and burn ! How were my. lips at once 
burftingwith frenzy and locked in filence! 
It was my guardian angel that protected 
me, that pleaded for me, that awed me 

6 to 
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to patience, and that repaid by her fera^ 
phic praife tbe virtue (he had infpired ! 

Oh, yes, it was Olivia } It was (he 
herfelf that had the juftice, the fortitude^ 
and the afFedlion, lo aflert the dignity of 
truth, to controvert an overbearing aunt 
whom fhe revered, for this aunt had her 
virtues, and to fpeak in defiance of that 
hypocrily which inculcates the filence 
that intends to deceive, and which 
teaches females that finccrity is an un- 
pardonable vice. 



^ 



CHAP. XL 

FALSE CONCLUSIONS RECTIFIED. A LOrER"*S RE- 
VERIES. THE DANGERS OF A STAGE-COACH, 
IN A DARK NIGHT AND A FOG. THE DISCO- 
VERY OF MORE OLD ACQilAINTANCES, AND THE 
JOURNEY PURSUED*. 

It has been truly remarked that the 
mdl ferious and even the moft dignified 

emotions 
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emotions are fometimes mingled with 
the moft ludicrous. When the divine 
Olivia had ended, there was a momen- 
tary paufe J and Clarke, meditating no 
doubt on the advantages of which he had 
been deprived, and to the enjoyment of 
which every man feels he has a right, di- 
redling his remark to me, fuddenly ex- 
claimed — " What would I give now if 
I underflood all that thefe ladies were 
laying as well as you do !'* 

" Efi'Ce done que Monfieur ffait parUr 
Franfoisf — ^Wbat, fir! Cafi you fpeak 
French ?" faid the aunt with a burft of 
furprife,, . 

" Yes, madam,** anfwercd I ; in a low 
and tremulous voice. 

^^ Gesk Maria ! Chi Tavrehhe penfato ! 
Parliarno Italtanoy Signora. Good God ! 
who could have thought it! Let us fpeak 
Italian, Mifs," continued the : but, fud-^ 
dcniy recolledling herfclf, added — "Per- 
baps,.fir.you fpeak that language, too V* 

'' Yes, 
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'* Yes, madam/' 

A dead lilence enfued ; which was on^ 
ly once or twice interrupted by an excla- 
mation of difcontent from the aunt. Each 
became bufied with their own thoughts^!; 
mine were diftradled by doubts and ap- 
prchenlions, concerning the manner iw 
which I ought to a&^ I coutd come to^ 
' no determination. To be ieen by the 
aunt would not only Eave wounded her 
pride^ and if poilible have rendered her- 
more implacably my mortal enemy than;^ 
ihe bad beenj but it would have fvibjcA' 
ed Olivia,, toward whom my heart w§&> 
burfiirig with afledion^ to a ieries of new^ 
aflaults and periecutions. Nay the fad- 
den fight; of me might overpower her^. 
and even have dangerous efFefts. Such* 
at lead were the whifperings either of my 
tendcrnefs or my. vanity^ And yet tor* 
mifs this opportunity, to acquaint her ' 
with none of thofe overwhelming, fcnikm 
tions that were all thankfulncfs, lave, audi 

ada» 
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adoration, and not fo much as to inforni' 
her that I was ftill living, fifll perhaps 
capable of all the good that (he had ever 
fuppofed of me, was in every view of it 
tormenting. How had (he flruggled to 
eonceal her emotions when (he mention- 
ed my death, and that I had faved her 
life ! Should I defervc this tendemefs^ if 
I ^vM leave her td gwevef a momerrt 
tonger ? Such unkindnels were not only 
^ni\'Ortbyofme>,but might be dangerous: 
ft might tven ri& ber compliance ta the 
ftopofed match. 

And hete a torrent eC painftil anxieties 
andfurlniied rafhed upon me. T%e bate^ 
fol fubjedl W4S brcaight fully to my re** 
colledtion. Andrews was no longer th6 
rival 1 had to dread. A lord had entered 
the lifts : a peer of the realm bad tatd 
for Olivia* Who couldi he be ? Was it 
likely that fhc fhpuld long withftiand the 
iblicitations of her aunt, endure her. bit-^ 
ter. ugbraidings, and fuflfex, the^ rude 

taunts 
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taunts of her brother, while riank and 
fplendor were courting her acceptance, 
while coronets were crouching at her 
feet and^fupplicating her compaffion ? 
Which of our ancient barons could he 
be? How (hould I learn ? Was he young, 
handfome, courteous^ engaging? Had he 
the virtues and the high qualities which 
imagination is fo apt to attach to the word 
noble ? 

. Another train of conjedlure feized up* 
on my thoughts. How did it happen 
that they (hould believe me dead ? Who 
were the authors of this falfe report ? It 
Tnufl furely be intentional deceit ; perv 
haps of the aunt, perhaps of Hedlor ; in- 
vented to induce her to comply with 
their wifhes, and ally them to the peer- 
age. I muft not fufFer it to continue. 
The aunt appeared to believe it ; and 
that Olivia had no doubt of it was cer- 
tain. My fears -confirmed me in the iu(^ 
picion that it was a family artifice. 

I waa 
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I was at length awakened from theft 
reveries by the aunt ; who exprefled her 
fiirprife and impatience at the flow driv- 
ing of the coachmian. It feems it had 
continued for Ibme time, though not re-' 
marked by me ; and it was not long be- 
fore the coach flopped, when I perceived 
that we were in an uncommonly thick 
fog. Olivia was ftill filent, but the aunt 
was alarmed by the voices of men ; and, 
as the darknefs and mift prevented all 
danger of my being known, I opened ihe 
coach-door and jumped out ; and Clarke 
followed my example. 

I found on enquiry we were pafling 
Cranford-bridge at the beginning of 
Hounflow-heathj that a broad-wheeled 
waggon had approached, and that the 
coachman unable to diflinguifli the road 
had alighted to lead his horfes, lefl we 
fliould be overturned. He had trufted 
the reins to the footman who remain64 
K>n the box* By 
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f 3y the caution of i;he coachttmn^ tSi^ 
waggon was Afely po^^v^nd be thoD^rt 
proper to mount his box again : but be 
dlvA ^ot venture to dmre faft ; and^ as [ 
nf»» alarmed for tiie riafety ^of Olii^ I 
and Chu^Jke tsontinaed befide tbe hcnies. 

We bad aot gone fifty yards before 
ire were again ^stangled with a timber 
^ftfriage ; tbe driver of which, embaiv 
nfled by tbe fog, bad turned it acrois tbe 
ioad. 

Tbe waters, which He ia tbe hollows 
TOi the Hounflow^fide of the bridge, bad 
Tbeen greatly increaied by the late t«n- 
pefts, and hea\/y rains. Tbe coact) borfes 
began to fnort with more vehemence ^ 
for they had for fome time been diflurb-* 
edwithfr^ht; and one of them, run*, 
fling againil tbe projefting timber, vphin- 
ged, and teirified the reft : fo that the 
two fore-borfes, quitting the roadv dafli* 
iad into tlie water, dragged the coach aU 

ter 
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*cr ihem in defpite of the driver, and the 
«ear-wheels were huiTied down the bank* 

It fortunately happened that the de« 
clivity was not fteep enough immediateLy 
to overturn the coach ; otherwife Olivia 
and her ^aunt would probably have lofl 
their lives. 

Bewildered by the fog, neither I nor 
Clarke could aA with that promptitude 
which we defired. I however got to the 
hories* heads, myfelf above the knees in 
•water, and flopped them juft in time. I 
called to Clarke to come to me ; and, as 
I knew him to be both flrong and deter- 
mndned, I committed the- horfes to him 
4ind ran to fupport the carriage, left it 
ihould overturn^ 

The coachman fenfible of his danger, 
took care to alight on the ofF-fide. The 
footman did the fame ; and I, with an 
air of authority which the circumftances 

in^ired, ordered th^n to come to me 
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and fupport the coach. They obeyed. 
I hailened round to the^ther fide^ open- 
ed the door, firft took out the aunt, and 
then accompliftied the wi(h of my heart : 
I held the lovely Olivia Once more in 
my arms, and once more prefled her to 
my bofom, without the leaft alarm to her 
delicacy. 

For how many rapturous moments are 
lovers indebted to accident ! Mine in- 
deed would have been a fingle bli(s, and 
therefore unworthy the name, had not 
the tendernefs and the truth of Olivia fo 
lately been manifefted. But this addition 
made the tranfport undefcribable ! To 
be in my arms yet not to know me, but 
to fuppofe me dead, to feel my embrace 
and to have no fufpicion that it was the 
embrace of love, to be once more (afe 
and I myfelf once more her protedlor, oh 
Imagination ! Strong as thou art, thy 
fjpower is infufficient for the repetition of 

fuch 
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<licli a fcenc, for the complete revival of 
fuch ecftacy 4 

I was unwilung to part with my pre* 
cious burthen, which I had no longer anf 
pretence 4o retain. ^^ Pray, Kir, put mc 
*down," faid the .angel ; with a fwcet, s 
gentle, and a thankfiil voice. ** We arc 
very fafe now : for which both I and n^ 
aunt are infinitely indebted to you.** 

I could make no reply : but I prefled 
her hand with fomethiag of that too ais 
tient raflvneft of which the aunt' had acr 
,>ctifed me. 

The olcl lady too didtiot forget hoc 
^acknowledgments. She had no douH 
^ow that I was a gentleman. My beha?^ 
viour proved it. She fhould be very 
|)roud to thank me, in a more proper 
f)lace, for n^y civilities ; - and would ea* 
•deavour to repay the obligation if I would 
<io her the favour to call in Hertfordr 
ikeet. 

Olivia was aot one of thofe wbo ibimk 
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only of themfelves. *^ Having been fo 
good, fir/' faid (he, ^* as to take us out of 
danger, perhaps yoii could be ferviceablc 
to the poor coachman." 

*' Let me firft fee you back to tbe iOn, 
ladies." 

" Some accident may happen in the 
mean time. The horfes are ijnruly. Wc 
will flay here till all is fafe." 

The advice was juft, and it came from 
Olivia. I obeyed and haftened tp the 
coachman ; who was bulled in loofing 
the traces, and relieving the hprfes from 
the carriage. This was prefently done ; 
and the coach was left^ till proper aid 
and more light could be obtained. 

I then returned to Olivia ; and, when 
the coachman came up, the aunt en- 
quired if their danger had been great ? 

^* I don*t know, madam, what you may 
call great," anfwered he; " but, if that 
gentleman had not flopped the cattle, 
and if the near wheels bad gone one yard 

nay 
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nay two feet farther I fliould have had an 
overturn ; and then how either you or I 
could have got out of that gravel pit in 
more than I can tell. . For my own part, 
I know^ I thank him with all my heart ( 
and the other gentleman too : for it is 
not often that your gentlemen are fo 
handy. Inftead of helping, they gene- 
rally want fomebody to help them. J 
hope they'll be civil enough to take a , 
glafs with me. By G-7- they ihall go 
to thedepth of my pocket, and welcome.'/ 

" If that be the cafe," replied the aunt, 
*^ we arc all very much obliged to them 
indeed ! But I will take care never to 
travel in a fog again." 

Juft as this was paffing, we heard at a 
diftance, and as if coming from the inn, 
a (houting of Hollo ! Hoix ! Coachee ! 
Coach 1 vyhere are you all ? 

" I declare," faid the aunt, *^ that is my 
nephew's voice! Thb is very lucky! 
=He will now take us in his phaeton." 

Ha '' Surely 
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^^ Surely, rnadam,*Vcxc3aiitie3 1, ^ yoti 
ivould not trull: yoorfcif and this young 
lady in a phaetoft ^udh a Tiight as this ; 
^vben you ffot 'the moft experienced dri- 
Versvare 'liabte to •fitch accidents ?** 
'' ^If ^Belady does," contrnued the 
^achman -as he was ^ing, " why I fliaB 
luppofe flie doeJj not Talue a broken ncdL 
of a farthing.** 

We then proceeded back to the inn, 
^d were pefentiy joined by He6ior ) 
whom the aittit immediately began to 
-Tate. 

While (he was thus employed, T, 
endeavouring to diiguiic my voice, as 
1 had before done ill the few ientencds 
1 had uttered, and addrcfling myfelf 
to Olivia, faid, " I fhould be exceed- 
ingly concerned, madam, If I thought 
you would fuffer Mr. Mowbray to drive 
^ou home till day light fhall appear.*' 

" I certainly fliall not, fir ;** anlwered 
ihe. ** But do you know my brother >^* 

"Madam r 
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"Madam I" 

*' You are acquaiotedlwitK His name j. 
and. I don't recollcdl. that it has beeo^ 

mentioned.'* 

• ■ .. • 

I heiitatecH He(Slor turned upon U8^ 
we were approaching the light,, and,, 
with a fuddennefs which fear and paflion: 
inipired, knowing that Mowbray did not 
underfland Italian^ i iaid in an under 
voice—** JL Sigmr Huga Trevor non €' 
WfriOy heUiffima Slgnora ; Mr. Trevor \% 

not A^^d,' deareil lady" At the fam« 

mftant: I fnatched her hand^ prefled it^ 
was about to raife it to my lips, but re«> 
cdledling myfelf,, tunied. ihort round^ 
and added, ** Addlo r 

Clarke was at my back ; and I plucked 
lum by the coat, and whifpered — ** Come 
with me.'*" ' 

But what of Olivia ? Was (he dead to 
Ibeling at this ftrangte myfterious mo*, 
ment? Did no rufhing orrent of ideas 
fiiddenly overwhelm her ? The man^ 

H 3 whole 
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whoie lofs fhe had lamented not in his 
grave ; that man again her (aviour, her 
guardian genius in the dark hour of dread 
and danger; acquainted in a way the 
moil extraordinary with her thoughts, 
and favourable wifhes ; or, as fhe was 
too feverely inclined to term it, her 
paffion and its folly ; a witnels that fhe 
did not credit all which malice could 
urge againft him, nor liften in bafe filence 
when her perhaps too partial heart pleaded 
•in his behalf; nay more, that man the 
proted^or of her aunt, by whom he had 
been fo often and fo bitterly reviled; 
that man travelling in obfcurity ; in fa- 
miliar fociety with a carpenter ; yet brav- 
ing peril in her behalf, and fhunning the 
thanks which the uncommon fervices he 
had rendered might boldly make him 
claim i avoiding them moft certainly be- 
caufe of the mean condition to which he 
was reduced ; faithful in his afFedlibn ; 
for fuch his behaviour fpoke him ; but 

unfortunate. 
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unfortunate, dcprefled, defpifcd; finking 
under poverty ; languifbing away his 
youth ; or crulhed by accumulating dif- 
ufiers ! — Did no fuch fears, no fuch 
tender recollections, afTail her bofom ? — 
1 have defcribcd her ill indeed if that 
could be fuppofed. I muft purfuc my 
narrative : for how can I pidlure what 
nioft indubitably muft have paflTed in her 
heart, fince I feel myfelf fo very: incapa-r 
ble of delineating my own ! 

This adventure did not entirely end 
here. I wiihed to have gone forward on 
foot to Hounflow without delay : but 
Clarke interceded for a glaft of brandji 
He faid the water had chilled him ; and 
be was ftill tnore importunate with me to 
take the fame preventative. I had no 
fear for myfelf; for I had np fuch feel- 
ing : but, as I did not think I had any 
right to trifle with his health, I returned 
with him ; taking the precaution to go 
through the paflage to the kitchen door. 

H 4 Here^ 
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Here, juft as wc came to the threftiori^ 
who fhould be coming in face of us^ 
carrying a pair of candles, but my quon- 
dam fervant, Philip \t 

The inflant he beheSd me, he turned 
pale, trembled, fet down the lights, flood 
aghaft for a moment, and then took to 
Ms heels. 

Though not fo iserrifietf, I was ahnoft 
as much furprifed as be ;. and fufiered 
him to efcape before I had the prefence 
of mind to know how to aft. As how- 
ever it was my pfan to avoid being known 
myfelf for the prcfcnl, I thought proper 
to make no other enquiry than^ to affc 
who/e fervant he was ? and was anlwered 
that he came .with the ladies, who had 
jufl: returned from the coach. 

Various conjeflures inftantly €rof?ed 
my imagination ; all of which were afl&- 
elated with the fudden flight from Bath,. 
the robbery he had committed, the feem- 
ing honefty asd even affeftion of hf& 

cbgraiSlor 
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chara£ler previous to that event, his now 
being in the fervice of Olivia, for 1 un- 
derftood him to be her own valet, and 
the ilory of my death. But, though my 
curiofity was greatly excited, the prefent 
was not the time in which thefe myfteries 
could be unravelled. We ttiercfore 
took. Clarke's jprefcription againft cold .; . 
and, leavipg Cranford bridge, purfued* 
our road to Hounilow: where we ar- 
rived about eleven o'clock^ and put up* 
at an inferior inn; left any accident 
fhould brings us again in company with^ 
the aunt^and the nephew. 
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CHAP. xir. 

ME^DITATIONS ON WHAT HAD PASSED. TRE COK- 
DOLBMCB OF CLARKE. ARRIVAL AT LONDOV. 
TBB MEETING OF FORMER FRIEN08* LAW AR* 
RANGBMENT8* 

It may be well fuppofed that the iit- 
cidents of this night were not ealily dti- 
ven from my imagination. While we 
were walking, the care we were obliged 
to take, and the gloom around us, pre- 
vented any thing from efcaping mc fuffi- 
ciently marked to attra(5l the notice of 
my companion. But, when we were 
feated in a room with lights, and my 
mind was no longer diverted by other 
objedls, the reveries into which I fell, the 
interjections that broke from nae, the 
hafly and interrupted manner in which I 
ate and drank, the expreffions of extreme 
joy which altered my countenance at 
one moment^ and the folemn ferioufnefs 

which 
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which it aflumed the next, with my eyes 
fixed, while the tears rolled down my 
eheeks, at laft fo agitated poor Clarke 
that he exclaimed — " For God's fake, 
Mr. Trevor, what is the matter with 
you ?'* 

My filence, for I was unable to fpeak^, 

did but increafe his alarm ^ Are you; 

taken ill ? What has befallen you ? Won't 
you open your mind to me ? If I could 
do you any good, I hope you.doa t think 
I fhould be backward ? Are you un- 
happy >" 

« No, no:" 

*^ I am very glad of that. But fonie- 
thing uncommon I am fure has happened 
to you : though it may not be fit perhaps 
that. I fhould hear what. And I don*fr 
want to be a bufy body ; though I muft 
fay 'I fliould be more at ekfe, if I wa4 
quite fure that all was right. That's all. 
I have no other curiofity.*' 

** All is not right : but yet I. hope it wift 

H6 • be. 



be. I know not by what means. Br 
ftems indeed impoffibl^ ! And perbapi 
it is ; and yet I hope ! I hope ! I hope T*" 

«*-WeU,weHrIamgladofthat» Wr 
ftould' all hope. We are bid tiy hopc. 
God help us if we did not. Perhaps I 
can-t give yon any help ? I fuppole that 
is beyond me. I am forry for it. Bnfc 
what can a poor carpenter do, iivthe way 
of befriending a gentleman ?** 

" A poor carpenter can have a kind 
heart ; and I do not know whether that 
fe not the moft-blefled thing on earth f 
Did you ever hear me repeat th^ name- 
ofQIivia?" 

^' Yes;: whea you were light-headed, i 
heard the name many a time and oflem 
And the nurfe faid you raved of nobody 
ehe. But we could none of ua find out 
who (he was. Though, I muft iay^I have 
'often enough wiihed to alk: but that I 
did not think it became me to ieem ta 
t^ at all prying,'^ 

6 .^Tfaat 
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^ That is the lady you have been im 
company with to-nigbt. It is (he whom* 
jou have helped me to^fave. I was-^ 
fiifficiently indebted to you before :: but 
what am I then. at prefent ?'* 

"Well, that to befure is accidental 
enough ! I could not have thought it I: 
How oddly things do fall ojut ! But I am 
glad of it with all my heart !!* 

" I could notice much of her^ to be 
fure ; though 1' looked with all rtbe eyes I 
had : but I thought femehow (he (eemed 
as fine a young creature as I had ever 
beheld' (ince the hour^I was bom; which 
the mildnefs of her voice did but make 
the more likely*. I thought to my(elfi I 
never in- my days heard any living fbulio^ 
iweet-fpoken. So that I muft fay things^ 
have fallen out very (irangely« 

^ I always faid to my Sally th^e muft 
1^ fomething between you and the gen* 
tlewomaD' the name of wUci was oq< 
your tongue's end (b oficn^ while yoe 

were 
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were down in the fever ; and I am glad 
to the heart that you have happened on 
her again fo unexpe6ledly : though I can 
fee no good reafon, now you have found 
her, why you fliould be in fuch a hurry 
to get away.'* 

- The unafFedlcd participation of Clarke 
in all my joys and forrows, the queftions 
which his feelings impelled him to put, 
^d the fidelity of his nature, as well as 
the impulfe which pailion gave mc to 
dilburthen my mind, were all of theni 
inducements to fpeak ; and I informed 
f)im of many of thofe particulars which 
have already been* recited. 

The more intimately, he became ac^- 
<juainted with my hiftory, the more 
powerfully he fcemed imbued with my 
hopes and fears ; and the better fatisfied 
I was with the confidence I had repofed 
in him. I am unable to paint the honefl 
indignation of his feelings and phraseo- 
logy at the.injuftice which he as well as 

Ifupl 
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I fuppofed had been done me^ the de-- 
preflionof his countenance when I dwelt 
on the defpair and wretchednefs which 
the almoft impoflSbiKty of my obtaining 
Olivia inipired^ and the animation with 
which be feemed as it were to fet his 
Ihoulders to the wheel, when my return- 
ing fervor led me to the oppofite extreme 
and gave n>e confidence in my own 
powers and the ftrenuous exertions oh 
which I was refolved. ' 

. Tlie converfation continued long after 
we retired to reft; fo that our flecp 
was fhort : for we were up again verjr 
early, before it was light, and covh 
tinued our journey to London; where 
we arrived a little after nine in the 
mornings 

I immed lately proceeded to the lod^ 
ing of Mifs Wilraot; whom I foun4 
where I had left her, ^nd who was truly 
rejoiced to fee me. Clarke had never 
been in. London : I therefore took hirii 

with 
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with me^.gave a propcnr account of bim 
to Mtfs WUmot, and' we all breakfafied 

■ 

tbgeiher, while Mary wait^ ; whofe fea^ 
tures as well as her words fofiicieBtlj 
teftified the unexpe<9:ed pibaiure of the 
meeting, and who artlefsly related the 
4ipprebenfiGns of herfelf and- my few 
fiiends^ at not hearing from me* 
: My £r(l enquiries were concerning 
vRTilmot and Turl; and' I was delighted 
to learn that Wilmot, whom I left in a> 
fickly ilate of mind that was ierloufly 
alarming, had been awakened by Turl to 
• more juil fenfe of human afiairs ; and^ 
had recovered much of the former vigour* 
tmd elafiicity of his talents.. 

His lifter told me that he was at pre^ 
fent engaged in a periodical tpublicationi. 
and had befide compofed a coniiderable 
part of a comedy : of which Turl, as well- 
as herielf, conceived the greateft hopes. . 

The reader fcarcely need be told that. 

lis intelligence gave me ^^reat pleafure. 

It 
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?t fed me to revolve mighty matters iti 
my own mind, created emulation, and 
mfpired me with increafing confidence 
and alacrity. Yes, faid I, exultingly^ 
genius may fafely encounter and dar© 
difficulties. Let it but confide 'm itfelf 
and it will conquer tbem alK 

While we were converfing Wilmot 
came in. 

I mnfi leave the imagination to paint 
the welcome we gave each other. 

I was furprifed at the change which 
had taken place in bis form and phyfiog^ 
nomy ; and at the difFerent aipe^ they 
had ailumed. Not that the marks of 
melancholy were quite eradicated : buf^ 
when I confidered his whole apptaranc^^ 
he was Scarcely the fame peribn* 

I produced furprife in bim of a con* 
trary kind. There was neither the wont- 
ed frefhnefs of my complexion nor the 
fefliionable eafe of my air and dreft, 
which bQ bad. remarked but aiew months 

before ; 
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before; and he took the firft private op- 
portunity that offered to enquire, with 
great earneftnefs, if there were any means 
by which he could be of fervice ? 

Under the general felfifbnefs which 
our prefent inflitutions infpire, fuch 
queflions are wonderfully endearing. I 
anfwered him that I had found a friend^ 
whofe principles were as liberal and en* 
lafged as they were uncommon ; and 
that I would take an early occaiior> to 
give him an account of my prefent dc- 
Ugns, and the poflure of my affairs. 
• He informed me that the feverc apr 
plication of Turf had enfeebled his health, 
and had induced him to refide for a few 
weeks at a fmall place by the fea-lide, 
that he might enjoy the' benefits of bath^ 
ing and the frefh breezes ; for which 
purpofe he had left London the week 
before: that neither Wilmot nor Turl 
himfclf confidcreJ his cafe at prefent as 
the leaft dangerous, but that they had 

both 
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both agreed this was a prudent flep ; 
and that he had received a letter fronr 
Turl, informing him of his fefe arrival ; 
and that he thought he bad already de- 
rived benefit and animation from the 
journey. 

Turl was not a man to be known and 
to be thought of with apathy. The in- 
telligence Wilmot gave me, foflened aa 
it was by the circumftiances attending it, 
produced a very unpleafant feeling. The 
poilibility of the lofs of fuch a man, Ibi 
wife, fo benevolent, and fo undaun^ted in 
the caufe of truth, was a fenfation fox 
which I have no epithet. Wilmot per- 
ceived what pailed in my mind, and agaiq 
aifured me of bis thorough perfuaiioa 
that there was not any danger. 

We pailed as much of the morning 
together as Wilmot could fpare from bis 
occupations ; after which we parted, and 
each proceeded pn his own concerns : I 
to enquire after a dwelling-place ; and 

he 



lie to his literary engagements t while 
Clarke, inftru6ted by Mary, went in fearch 
of a lodging for himfelf through thofe 
ftreets that were moft likely to a£Ec>r<l him; 
one at a reaibnable rate^ 

Mr. Evelyn had a relation of a youngs 
cr branch of the family in the Iliw^ whoie 
namc^ was Hilary^ to whom I was recom^ 
mended'; and from i)idbam I received the 
tftmoi^ attention^ in conftqaefice of thqt 
tetters I brought* This, gentleman was 
sn attorney of repute^' a pradtitioner of 
tfncomtnon houefty^ a^uous aad capa#> 
We as a profeifional^ man^ a finn defender 
of freedom even to his own rifk and de^ 
friment^^ a fineere fpeaker^ a valuable 
fnend, and inv,every fenfe a.man of worth: 
und principle, 

Happy at all times to oWlge, he wilfi 
ifiglyv undertook the talk afEgned to hinv 
by Mr. Evelyn's recommendation ; and^ 
in purfuance of his advice, I hired an 
apartment in the neighbourhood of. 

QueenV 
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Oueen's-fquare Bloomfbury : that I might 
be within a conveDi^nt diftance of the 
inns of Court, yet not entirely buried 
in the nolle and fmoke of the difagreeablc 
part of the town. 

I likewife informed Mr. Hilary of my 
determination not to be a dumb barriftef^ 
and having, from my appearance and 
mode of enunciation as well as from the 
letters of Mr. Evelyn, conceived rathef 
.a high opinion of my talents, he applaud- 
ed my plan : in purfuance of which he' 
recommended me to place myfelf with 
Counfdloi^ Ventilate; a man of high 
fituation in the law. I readily confent* 
ed; ^nd it was agreed that he ihoiJd 
ipeak to that gentleman immediately on 
the fulge^l, and appoint a meeting. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



MOIE MEDITATIONS RELATIVG TO OLIVIA I CON* 

CLUDING WITH A LOVE-LETTER, DOUBTS COM- ' 

i 

CERNING ITS CONVEYANCE. ? 

i 

It cannot be fuppofed that Olivia was | 
out of my thoughts. Knowing her kind- 
nefs toward Mifs Wilmot, I carefully took 
the firft opportunity to inform the latter 
of the chief incidents that had paflfed ; 
and to concert with her fome means, if 
poffible, of obtaining an interview. 

Mifs Wilmot no longer received any 

pecuniary aid from Olivia. Wilmot con- 

(idered it as a duty to provide for his 

iifter ; and had too lofty a fenfe of inde- 

pendance to admit the repetition of thefc 

favours. Yet how far that pride of heart, 

which teaches us, not only that we (hould 

not fubmit to receive pecuniary affift- 

ance from any human being except from 

our relations, but that thefe relations can 

accept of no relielQ however much they 

4 niay 
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tnay be in need of it, without tarnifhing 
our honor, is a queftion which deferves 
to be ferioufly examined. Not but, at 
that time, it fquared very aptly with my 
opinions. It may be further remarked 
of relations that, as they fbmetinfies think 
they ought only to receive aid from each 
other, fo, they moft of them imagine that, 
from each other, they may unblufhingly 
extoj-t all they can. The generous Wil- 
mot indeed was in no danger of this laft 
miftake. 

But though money was no longer a 
motive for intercourfe, betweeathe gen« 
tie Olivia and Mifs Wilmot, there was no 
danger that either of the friends would 
forget the other ; and the latter was too 
(incerely interefted in the happinefs both 
of me and Olivia not to be willing to pro- 
mote that happinefs^ by every means in 
her power. 

What thefe means fhould be was the 
idifficulty we had to folve. To ufe any 

kind 



kind of ftratagem would ofR^nd the deli* 
tate and juftly-fceKtig Olivia. To conrt 
upon her by furprife, even if the opportu* 
mity fhould offer itfclf, would not be a 
manly and dignified proceeding. 

I had always thought highly of that 
"courage whicb> mild as her manners 
were, (he never failed to exert on trying 
occalion&. Her defence of me in the 
coach was a proof that I htid not ovcf* 
eilimated her fortitude. It likewife (hew- 
ed that (he was under miflakes concern* 
ing me that were dangeroiJs> fbotild they 
temain unexplained; and that> whenever 
I tbOQght of them, which was but too 
bften, excited my utmoft indignation. 

Bold however as (he was in my defence 
when (he fuppo(ed ifte dead, very differ^ 
€nt fenfations might adail her when (ht 
ihould be convinced (if (he flill doubted) 
that I was living. Hct fubmifl[ion to hef 
aunt leemed to be unlimited^ as long as 
ihe fuppoTed that to comply would be 

Icfs 
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lefs prodiwSlirc of harm than to rpfift : 
but I had witneiied that (he would not 
confent to adlions of great moment, which 
lier heart diiapproyed. 

Thefe fads made it improbable that 
ihe would grant me an interview, without 
her aunt's knowledge. What then was 
to be done } A letter, that (hould fully 
explain my thoughts, ray plans, my de- 
termination, and my hopes and fears, ap- 
peared to be tl»e moft eligible mode. 
Were I to prompt her to a clandefline 
correipondence, I was well aware that I 
fhould highly and juftly offend hen She 
would confider it as little le(s than an in- 
fult. Her condudl was open, her mind 
iuperiorto deceit ; and to be ignorant of 
1his would be to ihcw my felf unworthy 
•of her. The lover fhould difdain to ex- 
cite his miftrefs to any adlion which he 
would difapprove in a wife ; and this was 
a rule not to be infringed, by him who 
ihould afpire to the noble-minded Oli- 
via. 

Vol.. IV. I To 
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To write then I refolded ; and in fuch 
a manner as to open my whole foul to 
her^ awaken her afTedtions, call forth her 
admiratron^ agitate her with pity and love, 
and CO lure her pcrfeverance. 

Alas ! I took the pen in hand, but was 
miferably deceived. I had undertaken 
an impoffible tafk. Thought was too 
rapid, too multifarious, too com plicate; 
and the tracing of letters and words infi- 
nitely too flow, and frigid. At laft how- 
ever, after repeated attempts, I deter- 
mined on fending the following : with 
which when written I was very far from 
fatisficd ; but of that I defpaired. 

" To the woman whom my foul adores 
how fliall I addrefs myfelf ? Tumultu- 
ous thoughts, hopes that vanifh, and fears 
that diftradl, are ill fitted for fuch a taik. 
Governed by feelings which will admit 
of no controul, I can only claim your 
pardon on the plea of inability to pre- 
ferve that (ilence which it is temerity, or 

fi>mething 
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Ibmething worfe, to break. My thoughts 
will have pailage, will ruih into your 
.prefence, will expofe themfelves to the 
.worft of calamities, your reproof and an* 
ger. Diftradted as I am by a dread of 
the dangers that may refult from xfy 
iilence, I perfuade myfelf that tbefc 
dangers are more immediate and threat- 
ening, though fcarccly more painful, 
than your difapprobation. 

" You have fuppofed me dead ; though 
by what ftrange accident I cannot divine. 
Under that fuppofition, it was my mira- 
•culous fortune, my ecftatic blift, to bear 
you, with a purity of heart and a dignity 
of fentiment fuch as none but a heart 
like yours could conceive or exprefi, 
avow a former partiality in favour of one 
who, whatever may be his other faults, 
would gladJy refign his life to lecure, 
your happinefs : of one who, in his oveN 
wccning affedlion has fondly and foolifli- 

I 2 ly 
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iy cheriflicd the perfualion that this happi- 
nefs is infcparable fnom bis own -z nay who 
partly hopes an^ partly believes^ fo hlivd 
48 his egotifm, that he is the only man oa 
earth who fully comprehends your won- 
f^'S'ful worth and matchlefs virtues; and 
who is purfiiing the fixed purpo^ of his 
^ul, that of finally deferving you, from 
,the convidlion that be through life will 
be invariable ia that admiration, that ten- 
demels, and that unceafing love without 
which the life of Olivia might perhaps be 
miferable. Thefe may be the dreams of 
vanity, and folly : yet, if I do not mif- 
take, they are the dreams of all lovers. 
They are indeed the aliment or rather 
.the very eflence of love. What delight 
can equal that of revelling, in imagina- 
,tion, on the happinefs we can befiow on 
thofe who have blifs fo ineffable to befiow 
upon us ? 

^^ What then if I were to fee this Olivia 

mated 



mated, with a man (b dull of faculty aa- 
foon to lofe all fenfe of the wondrous- 
treafure in hie poffeffion : who never* 
perhaps had any difcrimiiiuting know- 
ledge of its worth ; and who (hall be 
willing to barter it for any vile and con- 
tempt ible gewgaw that may allure his de* • 
praved tafte, or fickly appetite ? Is there* 
no fucK man I Ace theie fears wholly - 
groundlefs? 

*^ At what an immeafurable di (lance do 
I feem cad from, the enjoyment of that 
fopreme blifs towhicTi, perhaps, the fren*' • 
2iy only of imagination could make me 
afpire ! There isbut one means by which 
£ can be happy. Either I am to be the 
mod favoured of mankind, or I am no- 
thing. Either I rife into godlike exift- 
ence, or I fink unknown and never to be 
remembered; Either we are made for 
each other, or — I dare not think on the- 
r^verfe. It is too diftradling.. 

" Yet I have no^bope ! What I now . 

1 3 write 
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vrrite is prefumption, is madnefe! And 
vnhy ? It is not your beauty, your vir- 
tues, or thQ fupreme qualities of yonr 
mind that would raife this gulpb of mi- 
fery between u«. No. Avarice, vanity, 
and prejudice are my enemies. It is they 
that would facrifice you at their altars. 
That you ivill perfevere in your fefufd 
is my only hope* 

" How (hall I palliate, whait I cannot 
defend, my behaviour while I overheard 
you and your aunt? In vain do I plead 
that I was afleep, when you cdnne into 
the coach ; and that I firft dilcovercd 
you by the found of your voice and the 
turn of the converfation ; that I dreaded 
exciting any fudden alarm in you : per- 
Imps it was a vain dread : and 4hat, whcu* 
J ought moft to have fpokcn, when I be- 
came the fubjedl of the difcourle, I v/as 
then chained in file^ce by unconquerable 
emotions. Yet to bo a lilicner ? Indeed, 
indeed, ji is a thing that my foul difdains! 

But 
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But I have done many fuch things ; hot 
knowing, while tbey pafled, what it was 
• that I did^ 

" My d^lliny now re to ff udy the law ; 
^nd to this my days and nights (hall be 
devoted : but the diftance at which I fee 
snyfelf from the goal is a thought which 
I ana ob^gedv by every poflible effort,, ta 
(but out of my memory. 
; «<1 ana in w^nt of confolation ; but finccr 
your fociety is denied mv, I know not 
whei^e it may be found. I own, there 
are moments ia which I am fearfully agi- 
tated. Yet I do not folicit an anfwcr. 
Let me rather perifh thaa prompt you to» 
an adlion of the propriety of which even 
I am obliged to doubt ; fince it cannot 
I fuppofe be done without concealment. 
Oh that you knew every thought of my 
heart !• You would then perceive the 
burning defire I have to make myfeir 
every way worthy of that unutterable blifs^ 
to. which. I afj^ire. 

I4 ^*^ Madman 11 
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** Madman ! I afpire ? 
. " With what contempt would fucb 
daring be treated, by thofe whom cuf- 
torn and ties of blood have t»ught you to 
revere ! I confefs this is a thought which 
I cannot endare* Yet I can Icfs endure 
to rcHnquifh my impofltble hopes. Could 
you conceive what thefc contradiiSlory 
and tormenting (enfations are, you would 
perliaps be induced to pardon fbme of 
the extravagant a£is which I heard you 
lb mildly, yet fo jttftly, cenftire. 

" To be yours then is the end for 
which I live; and yet my pride and every 
other feeling revolts, to think I ihould 
entreat you to accept a pauper, either in 
wealth or prmciple. Well, then, I will 
not wafte my time, in complaint. Let 
mc become worthy of yott, or let me pc* 
rifli ! Fool ! That is impoffible. But if 
fall I mufl:, I will endeavour to make my 
ruin refpedlable. 

^' Sutler me to inform you that I have 

lately 
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Iktely acquired a friend whofe virtues 
are beyond my praife, and who has urged 
me to accept his aid, in forwarding my 
Audies and'purfuits, as an adl of duty in-* 
cumbent on us both: Our acquaintance 
has becnfhortr and fo, confidering the* 
fbrious nature of the fubjedt, was the de- 
bate that led 'to this conclufion : yet hiff 
arguments feemed unanfwerable, and D 
hope I have not yielded too lightly. Oh" 
that it was allowed me to confulf^our 
exquifiteienfe of right and wrong ! But'^ 
wiihes are vaim 

** Thus farl have intruded, yet'know^ 
not how to end. My only hope that you 
will take no of{ence at what I have writ* 
ten is in the conieious refpcdl that my 
heart feels for you ; which 1 thinkxan-i^ 
not have mifguided my pen ; : and tha 
lEnowledge that you are too juft lightly 
to attribute mean or ill motives to me. 

" Howlanguid^is all that" I Kave writ- 
ten ! Am I fo impotent that I can pre^ 

1.5, 7 fent 
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fent none of the images that fo eternally 
haunt me, that wing me into your pre^ 
fence, furnifh me with innumerable aF- 
gumcnts which fecm fo all-perfuafiTCi 
melt me in tendemefs at one moment, 
fupply me with the moft irrefiflible elo- 
cution the next, and convince you while 
they infpire me with raptures inexprefii- 
Ble ? Are they all flown^ all ^ded, all 
extindl ? Where is the fervor that de- 
vours me ? 

" I would pray for your happineis ! I 
would fupplicate heaven that no moment 
of your blifs ihould be abridged ! Shall 
it then be difturbed by me ? Oh no,: 
Unlefs authorifed by hopes, as different 
as they are wild and improbable, pardon: 
but this, and yoii fhall never more be 
fubjedl to the like importunity from 

HUGH Trevor;^ 

Having written my letter, I had to de- 
Vife the means of having it delivered^ 
7 If 
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Bf it were addrefled dire6Hy to her, what 
certainty had Ithat it would not be open -^ 
ed by the aunt ? Nay was not that indeed? 
tiie mod probable ? And would it in that 
cafe' ever be feen by Olivia ? In n^y ap- 
prehenfion certainly not. 

I had then to chufe whether T would! 
iend ameflenger,.who (hould wait about 
the houfe and take fome opportunity 
to deliver it clandeftinely ; or connmib 
it to the care either of Mary or Mifir- 
Wilmot. 

The meflenger was a very obje<5lion-i?^ 
able expedient :. it was mean, and lia- 
ble to detection* The medium of Marjr 
was fomething. of the fame kind ; anct 
the friemdfhip and* intelligence of Mift- 
Wilmot rendered lier intervention much 
the moll delirable.. , 

It was a delicate office to require of 
her. But fhe could fpeak the truth'r 
fhe could fay that it was to relate fbme 
fadls which Olivia might even defire to* 

1.6- knowy. 
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know, that it contained nothing which I 
myfelf (hould wifti her to conceal, if (he 
thought fit to (hew it ; that it did not 
invite her to any improper correfpond- 
ence;. and that it was the only one which,, 
under the prefent circumftances, I meant 
to obtrude upon her^ 

That Mifs Wilmot might be can^vinceA 
1 bad neither decetV-ed myfelf nor her in, 
this account, which I (hould inftru<5l her 
tp give of it,. I haflencd: with it to her. 
lodgings, and requefted her to. read it 
before it was iealed ^ Having ended^ (he 
was (b well fetisfied with the propriety, 
both of writing and delivering it that (he: 
readily undertook the latter officer ; and» 
with her Heft it, hoping that Olivia would 
fix)n call, would read.it in her pretence,, 
and that I (hould quickly, learn what 
Hiight be the fenf^tions it (hould pro-» 
4uce« 
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CHAP. XIV. 

COUNSELLOR VENTILATE AUD THE LAW. RAP* 
TURE8 EXCITED BY THE PANEGYRIC OF BLACXV 
STOXE. DIALOGUES LEGAL AND POLITICAL, 
WITH CHARACrERISTJCTRAITJ,, 

Meantime the appointed interview 
between* me and Counfellor Ventilate 
took place. This gentleman was cha-^ 
ra6lcrized by thofe manners, and opi- 
nions, which the profeffion of the law is (b 
eminently calculated to produce. He 
had a broad brazen flare, a curl of con^ 
tempt on his upper-lip, and a fomewhat 
fhort fupercilious nofe; His head was 
babitually turned upward,, his eye in the 
contrary diredtion, as if on the watch iii 
expej5lation to dfetc6l foroethmg which 
his cunning might turn > to advantage^, 
and his balf^bpened mouth and dropping 
jaw feemed to fay, " What an iminenfd 
fool is every man I meet !'* 

Hift^^ 
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His w hole manner and afpedl appearetT 
to denote that he was in a continual re- 
very; and that he imagined himlelf in a. 
court of law ;. brow-beating a witnefs, in*« 
terrogating an idiot, or detailing cafes 
and precedents, to fliew the fubtlcty witip 
which he could miflead and. confound 
his bearers, A fplit-hairdiftin<5tion with- 
out a.difFerenee gave him rapture ; and^ 
whenever it happened' to puzzle, which* 
yvas but too oftcn^ he raifed his left ihoul-* 
der and gave a hem of congratulation to* 
himfelf : denoting bisconvi^lion that be 
was indifputably the greatcft. lawyer in 
the world ! And> if the greateft lawyer, 
be was as certainly, according to his own^ 
©reed, the greateft man r F^r the reft ofr 
inankind, if put in competition with law- 
jfers, what were tbey? What but poor^. 
filly, imbecile creatures ? 

One ftandiird, by wbich be delighfedi 
to meafure his own talents, was tho length* 
to which he could drawl out a reply. 

Was. 
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Was there a mai> to be found who»coul(t 
fpeak eight hours unceafingly ? Hewoulc}t 
furpafs him. When his turn came, nin^ 
fliould not fiiffice. He would be mor^ 
dull, contradictory, aaid intolerable, thaiv 
his rival by an hour, at leaft. He would 
repeat precedents, twift fentences, mifV. 
conftroe maxims, and fb perplex and ei> 
tangle his own intelle6l that his hearers- 
had no way of getting rid of the pain h^^ 
excited ; except by falling a-fleep, or dCr 
tcrmining not to liflem It muilbe own^ 
ed however he bad fome charity for themi, 
for to ileep he gave them a very fuffi^^ 
cient provocative. ') 

Being one of the retainers of govern- 
raent, he had a feat in the Houfe of 
Commons i^ where he ufed to rife in hi^^. 
place and addtefs the SpeaHcr, with no 
lefs logic, love of juftice, and legiflative 
wifdom, thanr be was wont to dliplay whetv 
pleading in the courtSt 

It 
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It was in vain that he expofed himfeir 
to the ridicule of this moft difceming 
body, not lefs witty than virtuous. Of 
flfiame he was incapable. He would- 
again and again rife in his place, totally 
forgetful of paft flagellation, and again- 
and again convince Mr. Speaker and the 
honorable members : periifting to labour, 
in the hope of making them air as pro* 
found reafoners as himfelf: No matter 
that the thing was impradicable : he 
ipfould get up and do bis dtity^ and fit 
Abym and'receive his own appl&uft. 

To mention (hame in this cafe was ih- 
dfeed abfurd. How (hould a man blufH 
at reproof which hecannot'comprehend? 
His Ikull was {o admirably fortified, by 
nature, that it was equally impenetrable 
to the heavy batteries of aigument'or tbe 
flcirmifhing artillery of wit. Let the can'* 
non roar : he heard it not. He was ab-^ 
ftra<5ledly contemplating thole obfcure 

deptha^ 



diepths in which he remained for ever 
feated ; and where be had vifions innu- 
merable, though he (aw nothing. 

One favourite and never*failing obje<9', 
on thefe occafions, was ta inftrudl the 
houfe in law. And here the devil^ who 
rs himfelf a kind of lawyer^ for he devours 
his befl friends, the devil I fay choie 
thefe opportunttres to vent his choiceft 
malice. He did not fet a lawyer to coa* 
found a lawyer : that were but a flale de* 
vice. He humbled him out of the mouths 
of men who had occafionally read law-i 
books, it is true : but who had read them 
without 3 lawyer's obliquity ; and had. 
enquired what was the (imple unadult&* 
rated intention of their authors. Now 
law, w hich in all its ilages has a quibblQ 
in either eye, that may mean good or may 
mean ill, is every where, except in s 
Court of Juftice, capable of a good in* 
terpretation. This is not a rule without 
3A exception : but in many cafes at leaft, 

lavK 
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)aw has fomething intentionally bcnclT- 
cial in its principle* 

For this beneficent vital-fpark every 
l^dy, but a lawyer^ is in fearcb ; and it is 
what every body, but a lawyer, is delight- 
ed to find. No wonder therefore that a 
lawyer (bould noeet difcomfiture^ and coiv 
fufioo, when he pretends to diicufs the 
tbftra&aature of ju(lice> in. any place ex^ 
ceptin thcfc aforcfaid. Courts of Juftice^ 

Thus it happened that Mr. Ventilate 
was, on all fucb occafions>confbunded in 
that honorabli^ houfe^ of which he was aa 
honorable tnemberi which indced>whea 
we remember who were hi» opponents^ 
was lefs miraculous than the immaculate 
eonception — Pfhaw \ I mean the tranCt 
migrations^-^f Vifhnoo. 

Much of the conceit and ridicule of 
the cbara<fler of Mr. Ventilate was appa- 
rent, even to my eye, at our firft meet- 
ing. But he was a peribn of great* prac- 
tii^G^ and had the reputation of a found 

Tawjcr l 
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lawyer : which fignifies a man who haa^ 
patience to read reports, and a faci- 
lity at quoting them. Befide, I was i» 
haftc ; and rather inch'ned to leap over 
an obflacle than to go round it. 

Accordingly our arrangcmerits wcro 
made, and the next day I attended at hi* 
chambers ; with a firm and as I fuppofed 
itot tdi l;ie fhaken determinaiioft lb be^ 
come one of the great eft lawyers' thet 
world ever beheld. 

The firft book I was adviied to Tead„ 
as a hiflorical introdudlion to and com<^ 
pendium of law, was Blackftooe*! Cbm-i 
mentarics* This author had acquired loo 
much celebrity for any man of 'liberal 
education to be ignorant of his fame, i 
therefore began and continued to read 
him with all the prepoffeffion thai afv 
author himfelf could wtfti in his favour*. 
The panegyric he makes on Englifli laws^ 
and the Conftitutibn ofBritain, gave me 
delight and animation. The reproof Ad 

bcftows^ 
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keftows, on gentlemen who are ignorant 
of this branch of learning, and on the 
perplexities introduced into our fiat ute- 
law by fuch " ill-judging and unlcamec) 
legiftators/* and his praifc of the capa« 
city they would acqtiire for adminiftering^ 
juftice, to which fecred fun<ftion they are 
fo often called, were this ignorance re- 
moved, gatre dignity to the fludy 1 wav* 
about to purfue. 

Then the account given of Servius 
SuIpiciusT who, according to my learned 
authori *^ left behind him about a hun- 
dred and four-fcore volunoes of his owa 
compiling ! " How wonderfully did it- 
move my admiration !: I previoufly knew 
that in moft countries, which are deno- 
minated civilised, law was voluminous : 
kut I had never till then imagined that 
one man could himfelf compile a hun- 
dred and four-fcore volumes ! Andj as it 
&ems, could compile them at bis leifure 
too:; for his chief bufinefs was that of. 

oratory t: 
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oratory ! Befide which it Hvcs on reodrd 
•that, being a firm patriot, he was a wife 
and indefatiga3)le fens^or i But it appears 
that Sulpicius^-txmld devour law with 
greater «afe than Milo, or perhaps evea 
than Cacus himfelf^ could oxen. 

Neither was it recorded that this pro- 
digy of legal karuing began youngs And 
ihould I tlfteia defpair of equalling him ? 
No, no : get me into one of my trances 
and, had be comprled as many thoufands 
of volumes, I (hould fcarcely have fuf- 
pedled that I could not compile as fail 
as he. 

As I read on, how did I deplore the 
quarrel between Vicarius and his oppo- 
nents : or, in other words, between the 
pandefls and the common law of En- 
gland : with the ignorance that had nearly 
been the refult ! How rejoice in the infti- 
tution of thofe renowned hot-beds of law, 
the Inns of Court: by the aid of which, 
bad not the rage for enaAipg laws kept 

pace 
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yace with the rage for (ludying them, 
there were hopes that the whole king- 
dom would in time have been fo learned 
in the fcience that every man might in* 
aecd have become his own lawyer* 

How did I regret that I had not ftu- 
died common-law while at college! How 
fympathife with my author, when he ex- 
claims — " That a fcience, which diftin- 
guifties the criterions of right and wrong; 
\vhich teaches to eftablilh the one, and 
prevent, punifh, or redrefs the other; 
which employs in its theory the nobleft 
faculties of the foul, and exerts in its 
practice the cardinal virtues of the heart : 
a fcience, which is univerfal in its ufe and 
extent, accommodated to each individual, 
yet comprehending the whole commu- 
nity ; that a fcience like this (hould ever 
have been deemed unneceffary to be ftu- 
died in a univerfity, is a matter of afto- 
tiiihment and concern 1" 

How did I blefs the memory of Mr. 

Viner, 
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Vincr, who had found a remedy for Xhh 
tv\\y by eftablifliiog an Oxford profeflbr* 
(hip; and how promife to make myfelf 
matter of his abridgment, till 1 had every 
cafe it contained at my tongue's end 1 
What were four and twenty volumes in 
folio ? Compared to Sulpicius^ it was a 

trifle 1 

The eulogium that I next came to on 
a univcrfity education, how grateful vva$ 
that to my heart 1 I was not, as my 
oracle delcribed, though one of the "gen- 
tlenrien of bright imaginations, td be wea*- 
ried^ however unpromifing the fearch." 
Neither was I to be numbered among 
thofe " many perfons of moderate capa- 
city, who confufe thcmfelves at firft fet- 
ting out ; and continue ever dark and 
puzzled during the remainder of their 
lives.'* The law being itfelf fo luminous, 
there was no fear of that with me. 

I met indeed with one overwhelming 
aflertion. ** Such knowledge as is necet 

fary 
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(ary for a judge is hardly to be acquired 
by the lucubrations of twenty years !'* 

But this to be Aire muft be meant of 
tlull fellows. As to the limits of genius, 
they were unknown. 

My pleafure revived in full force, when 
I arrived at my author's definition of 
law : which he dates to be — ^^ a rule of 
civil conduct, prefcribed by the fupreme 
power in a ftate ; commanding what is 
light, and prohibiting what is wrong.'* 
What will you fay to that, friend Turl ? 
exclaimed I : putting down the book, and 
pauling. Can any thing be more provi- 
dent, more wife, more defirable ? 

In ftiort, I found the writer fo clearly 
imderilood and fatisfa^orily explained 
the nature of law, and the benefits ariiing 
ifrom it, that, few my own part, I began 
to be afhamed of my former .ftupidity. 
It was all fo felf-evident that it feemed 
<Ii(graceful not to know it as it were by 
intuitiign. I was in that precife temper 

of 
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of mind which renders convitftion an eafy 
tafk : for I was in hafte to be rich, and 
famous ; and the defire of wealth and 
fame are two of the ftrongeft provocatives 
to faith that the fagacity of felfiftinefs 
has ever yet difcovered. 

While I was in the midft of all Ihefc 
admirings, my attention was roufed by a 
dialogue that pafled between two of my 
fenior fellow-pupils, whofe names were 
Rudge and Trottman^ which the former 
thus began. 

*^ That was a d— rafcally cdufe we 
were concerned in yefterday/' 

^' Ralbally (enough. But we got h." • 

" I can't fay but I was fbrry for the poor 
farmer." 

^^ Sorry ! Ha,, ha, ha ! You repnind ' 
me of an unfteftied^recruit : or a youngs 
furgeon, who has joft begun to walk the 
hofpitals. Frequent the Courts, and you ] 
will foon learn to forget commileration^ : 
and attendto.ppthing bvilr law;; Docking, 
of pnta^Is^ giv^i the lawyer as dktle opn* 

Vol. IV. K cemy^ 






cem aS'tbe amputation of limbs does tlie 
.furgeon : they are both of them curious 
only about the manner, and dexterity of 
rthe operation.** 

I fuppofe it will ruin the man*'* 
He was a fool for making it a cri- 
minal profecution. He fhocild have 
'^brought' an a6)^ioni ibr damages." 

^^ It is an aggravating thing for a man 
*to have his daughter feduced, he be&tea 
'himfelf becaufe he was angry at the 
injury, and, when he fues for redrefs,. 
^lot only be unable to obtain it, but 
find his fortune deftroyed, as well as 
his daughter*^ charadler, ainT his own 

peace.** ^ . 

*^ Thelawtnows nothing concerning 
:bim, or his fortune, charaAeri peace, or 
daughter. It is and ought to be dead to 
private feeling. It muft confider no- 
thing but the 'public benefit : nor muft 
it ever condefcend to vary from -ite own 
jdain and literal conftru6Koni** 

^ That is ftrange : fi)r ita oi^ti'&6m» 

to 



to have been iil thofe very fefelHigs, to 
which it is fo deacl^'* 

^^ Undoubtedly. But it provides fdt 
fuch feelings each under its individual 
clafs ; and if a man, feeking r^reft, (hall 
feek it under a wrong head, that is hii 
fault ; and not the fault of the law.** 

" It is a fault, however, that is daily 
committed/' ' 

^^ Ay to be fure : or thei* wofuld ht 
but few lawyers." 

« How fo ?'* 

*^ Why, if a man doing wron^ A^as cer- 
tain, or almdft certain, of being detedleA 
and expofed, the chances would be- f& 
much againil offenders that offenceh 

s 

would of couife diriliriifli.** 

" Then the prosperity of lawyeiis feeitiS 
torefult from the blandfeW Which they 
themfelvi^ cQiiimit ?^ 

•^ No doubt it- does; and^ aS* tlie blutiit 
ders are innumerable, . their prolperitjr 
muft bein proportion."' 

K a f* There 
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^* There fcems to be fbmething wrong 
in this ; though I cannot tell what or 
why/' 

** Ha, ha, ha 1 You have no caufe to 
complain : you are a lawyer, and your 
^wn intereil muft teach you that every 
thing is right. Except indeed that the 
ciaiies or heads I mentioned, and confe- 
-quenlly the blunders, are not numerous 
<inough. But, thank heaven, we have a 
remedy for that: for our flatute*books 
are daily dwelling/* 

^ Why, yes 1 Some people fay they 
pre pregnant with mifohief: of which it 
is further afierted that they are daily de- 
livered.^* 

*^ Ay, certainly ; and, to the great joy 
of the parents.** 

^' Who are they ?*' 

^' Enquire for the father at St. Stc- 
phen's; and for the mother at Weft- 
ininfter-hall. I aflure you they are both 
enraptured at thdr own oflspring. The 

old 
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old lady fits in ftate, and daily praifes her 
babes with the mod doating loquacity. 
And fhe does this with fo grave a face 
that it is impoflible to forbear laughing; 
when you hear her. She is fo ferioiis, 
fo folemn, fo convinced that every thing- 
fhe utters is oracular, and lb irafcible if fhe 
does but fo much as fmell a doubt con- 
cerning the beauty and perfediori of her 
brats, that there is no fcene in the worlc^ 
which tickles my imagination fo irrefifti- 
bly as to vvatch her maternal vifage dur- 
ing her feulogiums, while th^ big- wigs are- 
nodding approbation ; or the contortions 
of her phyfiogpomy, when any crofs in- 
cident happens to impede the torrent of 
lier fondnefe. With all due rcfpeft to 
her motherly fundtions, fhe is a very 
freakifli and laughable old lady.** 

*^ You have a torn for ridicule r but 1* 
Gonfeis, if I thought yourpidhire were 
true, I do not believe my fenfations 

K 3 woulck 
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would be fb pleafant as yours appear to 
be." 

" And why, in the name of common 
fenfc?" 

'^ How can one laugh at the miftakes 
and miferies of mankind ?** 

" For a very fimple reafon : becauie 
it is the only way that can render them 
endurable. None but a fool would cry 
•twh^t cannot be correded." 
. /^be colloquy between my compt- 
nioRS here took another dire<Slion^ lefi' 
interefiing to me, and left me tp paufe 
and ruminate. This piiSliire^ faid I^ ifi 
latirical I own : but furely it is unjufi. 
Blackflpne, beyond all doubt, under*^ 
flood the fcience profoundly ; and his 
account of it is very different indeed. 

I turned back to the paflage I have 

cjuQted. 

** It diftingijiifliesthe criterions of right 
and wrong ; leaches us to efiablifh the 

one 



otie afid prevent punifli or redtt^fii the 
other ; employs in its theory 'the noWcfib* 
faculties of the foo], and exert^ in:its pracr 
tice thf^ cardinal virtues of the heart : it' 
ia univerfal in its. ufe and extent, is ac« 
commodated to each individual^ and yet - 
comprehends the whole community.'* 

How juft, how ennobling; how fublune^ 
is this praife 1 To compare it to the doat- 
ings of an old woman is extremely falfe;' 
nay is pernicious ;. for, by exciting laugh* 
tdr, it mifleads the judgment. 

My compamons being lilent, I wa$ 
ifiapelled to addr efs inyfelf to Trott? 
man. ** I wonder, lir,'* feid I^ '^ that you 
Ihoukl i>e foch an enemy to law/* 

** I an enemy ! You totally millakb* 
I am its faft friend.^ And with good rea? 
fon : I find it a very certain fource of eafe 
and affluence even to the moil ilupi^^ 
blockheads, if they will but drudge on i 
and of riches, honours, and hereditary - 

K4, fame^ 
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lame, to men of but very moderate talents. 
X may furely expedi to come in for my 
ihare ; and therefore (hould be a rank 
fool indeed were I its enemy. I leave 
that to innovating fanatics. Let them 
dream, and rave, and write : while I 
mind my own affairs, take men as they 
are and ever mufl be, profit by fupport- 
ing prefent eftablifhments, and look 
down with contempt on the puppies who 
prate philofophy, and bawl far reform." 

I was Hung. Confcious of the turn 
my own thoughts had taken, I fufpe^ted 
that he had divined this from feme words 
which I niight have dropped, and that 
his attack was perfbnal : I therefore ea- 
gerly replied — ^^ Your language, fir, is 
unqualified.'* 

" I meant no offence. Tfyou area 
reformer, I beg your pardon. I never 
quarrel about what I have heard certain 
pompous gentlemen call principles." 

" Then 
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** Then all thofe peribns, who differ 
in opinion from you^ are pu^^ies ; and. 
pompous gentlemen ?" ^ 

*' Oh dear, no, fir ! Only all thofe that 
are abfent. The company, you- know^. 
according to the received rule^. is ex^ 
cepted." 

There was (bq^ething impudentlyvhum^ 
ble and fatirical in his look, while ho 
uttered this : yet (6 contrived as to mako 
the man appear a pettifh angry block- 
bead, who ihould take offence at it ; and{ 
I certainly was not inclined to quarrell 
with my new comrades, the firft day of 
our acquaintance* 

Befide, Trottman wa^ a little infigni-* 
ficant man^ in appearance ; pot-bdlied, 
of a fwarthy complexion, but with keen- 
ne(s, running, and mockery in his eye ;• 
and whofe form and figure, as well as his 
turn, of mind, muft have made it ridicu-*' 
lous to have qiiarrelled with him. I 

K 5 therefore 
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therefore waited for fome inore fortunate 
oppDrtunity, to repay bim in bis own 
coin : for I was as unwilling to be van- 
quifhed by wit, and fttire, as by force of 
argument, or of arms. 

Rudge, whofe temper was more pla- 
cid but who bad an enquiring mincj, 6id, 
^* You do not know my friend Trott- 
man yet, Mr. Trevor. He cares but 
little who has the moft reafon, fo that 
he may have the moft laughter/* 

<^ Life is a journey,'- ^ddedTrottman; 
** and, if I cap travel on terra firma, with a 
ele^ iky, and a fmiling landfcape, let 
thofe that pleafe put to fea in a butcher's 
tray, and fail in queft of foul weather.** 

*^ Yes, fir, but the fearch of eafe is the 
lols of happinefs ; and to fly from dan- 
ger is the likelieft way to meet it : that 
is, when you eitherfeek or fly without a 
guide.'* 

•^ And who is this guide to (afety V* 

« It 



' "^^'ft is, ^what you appear to hold m 
contempt. Principle.*' 

«^ Ha, ha, ha ! Right ] The blind lead- 
ing the blind. Conjure up one pbati^'- 
torn to feekr for another* How prodrgr-* 
ottfly we improve !** '' 

** Prom what you^idve faid, 1 atti not * 
iurpriifed that yOK ihould coniidet prin- 
ciple as a phantom> ^ Bat you only qu;ar-' 
rel with the word ; for, a^ prfttclple can j 
iheah nothihg tnOfe thin a rule Of adion,* . 
deduced from paft eitperietice and frtflu-' - 
encitig our. pt^^nt conduft, you, cer- - 
tainly, Kkfe other men, a6l frotii pritlciplV: . 
It is amoral duty to fhun pain, and keep\> 
your fingers out of the fire.^^*. 

"^ Not if I want to fear up a WOU'nd." ' 

« You are^xcelletit at a thiAittg bloWl • . 
But why Would you apply the ciutei*y ? ' 
Becaufeprincipleygliided by expierience, . 
has previoufly told you that tb Citlterize • 

is- in fome ealbs the way to he^l/* 
** flttt empirics, who cautetiaewithDttt t 

K 6 - healing,, , 
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healings are daily multiplying upon 



us." 



Were that granted^ it is but em- 
piric oppo(9tt to empiric. Men have 
been groaning under their fufferings for 
ages ; and^ fince ages have proved that 
the old prefcriptions were infufficient, I 
can neither fee the danger nor the blame 
of following new." 

" 2ical may be purblind, and perhaps 
could not lee a guillotine : but her neck 
might chance to feel it." 

*^ Then you think a guillotine a more 
terrible thing than a halter, an axe, or 
perhaps even a rack ?" 

** It will do more work in lefs time." 
** And you fuppofe it to be principle, 
or if you pleale innovation, that has gi- 
ven this machine its momentum ?" 
** Suppofe I Is there any doubt ?*• 
^' Infinite. I imagine it to be given, 
if we may be allowed to perlbnify, nei- 
tber by Innovation nor Efiablilhment ; 

but 
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hut by the rafhnefs and ill temper with 
vrhich thefe heroines have mutually main* 
fained their pofitions. Innovation ftruck 
the ball at firft too impetuoufly : but 
Eftablifhment took it at the rebound, 
and returned it with triple violence. 
Brunfwickian manifeiloes, and extermi- 
nating wars, were not ill adapted to raiie 
the diabolical fpirit of revenge. An en- 
deavour to ftarve a nation, which it was 
found difficult to exterminate by fire and 
fword, was not a very charitable a£^ in 
Madam Eftablifhment. Her fwindling 
forgeries were little better ; and that her 
turn fhould come, to be flarved and 
fwindled, is not miraculous : though it is 
deplorable. Heaven avert her claims to 
the guillotine!" 

. My antagonifl had no immediate re- 
ply ; and Rudge exclaimed, with fbme 

fatisfaiftion, ^* Why, Trottman, you have 
met witb your match !" 

, ^^ Not I, indeed," aofwered he, peev- 

ifhly. 



y 



iftily • ^ f am only Idtt m a idbyrinth of 
words; and amivaiting for Principle to*-' 
come and ^ my guide. But I am afraid 
ihe carries a dai^! lanthom^ wfaibh will ' 
but Uiad tfaofe ihstt look.'' 

. « I fufped, &•;• Taid I, /^yoH.^ire lefs- 
at Ia& fbr a^jofce tl^an^ an u^ument ; 
and that, yoa- |)i:efbr bufli-^btRig. fbm 
my own part^ 1 love the fair and open . 
fidd of criqtriiy/*^ 

. ^^^ As this is a field that has- Jio limits^ . 
nor any eod to'its ctoik roads^ I am con^- 
tent, as you fay, to &t dowii under my> 
hedge atid be quiet.^" 

^^ No, no ; I did hot 6y thrt : for I fee 
you love to draw a ily bow at paflengers/* 
*^ I have now and then brought down . 
a gull, or an owl.*' , 

^ Have you fliot ^tiy Of thofe Wrd*^^ to* 

day?" 

libit no compun6li0n in making this 
triumphant retort to bfe Ihefef. And 
here our dialogue end^ I'hough' it 

was 
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was a kind of declaration of war ; I "niieaa 
a war of words; which, as we became 
more acquainted, was occafionally waged 
with fome afperity. 

But, in one rdpedl, Trottman was my 
fuperior. To fneer was habitual to him : 
but it was always done in a mannet 
which feemed to indicate that he himfelf 
had no fufpicion of any fuch intent. So 
that he continually appeared to keep 
his temper; and never triumphed fb 
efFe<3ually as when he could provoke 
me to lofe tnine. On which occafions 
his additional conciliatory farcafms, ac- 
companied with fmilfis denoting the en- 
joyment of his vicSlory, never failed to 
make me feel my own littlenefs. And 
this is a leflbn for which I confider 
myfdf as very highly in his debt. 

I now purfued my reading ; and em- 
ployed the reft of the day in beginning 
to copy the manufcript precedents, that 
were to capacitate me for the pradlice of 
^ law : 
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law : for the number of which, that were 
in his pofleflion, Mr. Ventilate was 
famed. 

My ardour however had felt fome 
trifling abatement, by the very different 
picture and panegyric of the law as given 
by Trottman, oppofed to that I had been 
contemplating. But I had this very 
powerful coniblation : that, as Trottman 
knew very little of what I fuppofed to be 
the true principles of politics, it was high- 
ly probable he was no better acquainted 
with thofe of law. . 



CHAP. XV. 

K^RMER RSSENTMBNTS REVISED. DOUBTS PRO- 
TRACTED. CONJECTURES ON THB SINCCRITY 
CF A DELICATE YET FIRM MIND. 

A3OVE a fortnight pafled away, during 
which I received no word of intelligence 
concerning Olivia. At fome moments I 

felt 
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felt great afflidlion from this fufpenfe : at 
others I coUedled myfelf and determined 
to purfue my plan with all the vigour in 
which it had been conceived. 

In the interval^ I wrote feveral times to 
Mr, Evelyn. To this I was prompted 
from the very nature of my engagements 
and iituation. Befide which I had not 
forgotten my pamphlet againft the Earl 
and the Biftiop^ that lay ready for ptibli* 
Cation ; though the acrimony qf my feel* 
ings was much abated. The propriety 
of making the world acquainted with this 
affair was one of the fubjeiSa of my cor- 
refpondence, with Mr. Evelyn : to whom 
I had the candour to ilate my own opi* 
nions and fenfations^ on one part ; and, 
on the other^ the objections that had 
been urged by Turl. 

In the hiftory 1 had given Mr. Evelyn 
of myfelf, I was impelled^ as well by 
inclination as neceflity, to delineate , 
(he charadler of Turl ; with which he 

could 
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cx>uld not but be charmed ; and with bis 
lu:gLunents and diifuafions on Ibis fuh* 
jea. With thefe the ideas of Mr. 
Evdyn entirely coincided. He wrote 
delightful letters ; full of animation^ feel- 
ing, and friendfhip ; and his perfuafion^ i 
therefore had the greater efibd^. \ 

Wilmot concurred in the opinion of [ 
both;, sndy. being thus preiied by the ' 
mm wjiom I j^oft kved and revered^ I 
emfea^vHMived to eonfigoh my xcfentmeni' 
#Bd its effufions to obAivioii^ and to diA 
aoifi the iUfa}e(^ eatindy from my mind. 

At length, my iufpcoie concerning 
OHvia fouiid Como, tihough £ax from a 
i^tisfadiory, /relief. 

A^ fhe hadspaid no vifit to Mils Wil- 
mot, the latter, of courfe had found no 
opportunity to deliver ray letter. One 
evening, however, as Lwas fitting after, 
tea with Mifs Wihnot' and her: brother^ . 
a note came of which the following were 
tiie contents.. 

'^ Mifi 
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" Mifs Mowbray preicnts her kind 
and tendereft refpedls to Mifs Wilmot, 
and informs her that fhe has been in 
town for fome fhort tinne. Aflures her 
that her not having called is far indeed 
from any decline of former friendfhip, 
the fincerity of which is invariable : but 
that there are motives which {prevent ho*, 
for the prefentj from the eiijoyiBeDt of 
that fatisfadlion. She would hare 
moft happy to have commuiiiirated 
thoughts to Mifs Wilmot in perJaa : biA 
ihe is the Have of circumfiaaoei "vikhg 
for family reafoDs and indeed fima ccher 
motives, fhe is forbidden to eiEp2s& ; zod 
to which file is obliged to iabch. Sim 
confides in the goodncft aod hiaafhip 
of Mifs Wilmot, who flit s ve£ afibred 
will not tnifinterpfct dot mimch h oa. 
avoidable ; and, cberaidB^iLe h:^ of ^ 
more favourable it^ooetss^j^ ^T^iat^ ha* 
all poflible bappcs€6 : ifpwcosri; tiia: tf 
by any meana » iar fimtr t <aa h^ 
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creafed^ Mifs Wilmot will acquaint her 
with thofe means : that fhe may have 
the wi(hed-for occafion of proving the 
ardour and fincerity of her afFedtions." 

" Hertford-ilrect, Nov. 17th. '• 

. Mifs Wilmot gave me this note to 
read ; and the commentary I immediately 
made was that^ finding I was alive, the 
fear of a rencontre with me was the ol>- 
Hacle to her vilits. 

They agreed that this was a very pro- 
bable fuppoiition : but how fkr the aunt 
was any way concerned in it was matter 
of more uncertain conjefture. Mifs 
Wilmot knew that Olivia had informed 
her aunt of the vifits (he was before ac- 
euftomed to make ;- and, as her ideas 
concerning fincerity were delicately ftridl, 
it was more than probable that fhe had 
dilciained to conceal any of the circum- 
ftances with which fhe herfelf was ac- 
cjuainted. I therefore thought . it ^Imoft 

indubitable 
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indubitable that flie had been no Ie6 
frank on the prefent occafion than was 
habitual to hefon others ; and time after- 
ward difcovered that my conclulions 
were right. 

** With what unequal weapons/* ex- 
claimed I, *^ do the lovers of truth and 
the adherents of hypocrify contend !'* 
They do indeed, ' replied Wilmot. 

But, contrary I believe to your fuppo- 
lition, the former have infinitely the ad- 
vantage : for the latter fyflematically 
deceive themfelves." 

What was to be done ? Was I to pur- 
fiie fome covert mode of conveying my 
letter ? Should I fend it openly ? Or 
ought I to let it remain, and patiently 
wait the courfe of events , which, by 
endeavouring to forward, I might but 
retard ? Wilmot, who, though he had 
too much iympathy to communicate all 
his fears, had but little expectation. 
Judging from the fiulore erf* his own plans 

of 
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of the fuccefs of mine, adviied me to the 
latter; and, perplexed as I was with 
doubt and apprehenfion^ I followed this 
advice. 
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